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INTRODUCTION 


Anatyses of the Republic abound. The object of 
this sketch is not to follow all the windings of its 
ideas, but to indicate sufficiently their literary frame- 
work and setting. Socrates speaks in the first person, 
as in the Charmides and the Lysis. He relates to 
Critias, Timaeus, Hermocrates, and an unnamed 
fourth person, as we learn from the introduction of 
the Timaeus, a conversation which took place “‘ yester- 
day” at the Peiraeus. The narrative falls on the 
day of the Lesser Panathenaea, and its scene, like 
that of the Timaeus, Proclus affirms to be the city 
or the Acropolis, a more suitable place, he thinks, 
for the quieter theme and the fit audience but few 
than the noisy seaport, apt symbol of Socrates’ 
contention with the sophists.® 

The Timaeus, composed some time later than the 
Republic, is by an afterthought represented as its 


@ Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, vol. iii. pp. xvi-clvii ; Grote’s 
Plato, vol. iv. pp. 1-94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 
54-105; William Boyd, An Introduction to the Republic of 
Plato, London, 1904, pp. 196 ff.; Richard Lewis Nettleship, 
Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 1904; Ueberweg- 
Praechter, Geschichte der Philosophie, Altertum, pp. 231-234 
and 269-279 ; Wilamowitz, Platon?, i. pp. 393-449 ; etc. 

» Cf. Proclus, In Rem P, vol. i. p. 17. 3 Kroll. Cf. also 


Laws, 705 a. 
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sequel. And the Republic, Timaeus, and unfinished 
Critias constitute the first of the “trilogies ” in 
which Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged the 
Platonic dialogues. The Timaeus accordingly opens 
with a brief recapitulation of the main political and 
social features of the Republic. But nothing can be 
inferred from the variations of this slight summary.” 

The dramatic date of the dialogue is plausibly 
assigned by Boeckh¢ to the year 411 or 410.4 Proof 
is impossible because Plato admits anachronisms in 
his dramas.¢ 

Socrates tells how he went down to the Peiraeus 
to attend the new festival of the Thracian Artemis, 
Bendis,‘ and, turning homewards, was detained by 


* Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iii. 61, and Zeller, Philosophie 
der Griechen, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 494 f., n. 2. ’ 

> Proclus tries to show that the points selected for em- 
phasis are those which prefigure the constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe by the Creator (Jn Tim. 17 £-F). His 
reasoning is differently presented but hardly more fantastic 
than that of modern critics who endeavour to determine by 
this means the original design or order of publication of the 
parts of the Republic. Cf. further Taylor, Plato, p. 264, n. 2. 

° Kleine Schriften, iv. pp. 437 ff., especially 448. 

4 A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 263, n. 1, argues that this is the 
worst of all possible dates. 

* Cf. Jowett and Campbell, vol. iii, pp. 2-3; Zeller, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 489. Arguments are based on the circum- 
stances of the family of Lysias, the presumable age of 
Socrates, Glaucon, Adeimantus and Thrasymachus, and the 
extreme old age of Sophocles. 

? The religion of Bendis may have been known at Athens 
as early as Cratinus’s Thraittai (443 B.c.), Kock, Fragmenta, 
i. 34. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 490, cites 
inscriptions to prove its establishment in Attica as early as 
429-428 n.c. But he thinks Plato’s ‘‘ inasmuch as this was 
the first celebration * may refer to special ceremonies first 
instituted circa 411 B.o. 
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a group of friends who took him to the house of 
Polemarchus, brother of the orator Lysias. A goodly 
company was assembled there, Lysias and a younger 
brother Euthydemus—yea, and Thrasymachus of 
Chalcedon,® Charmantides of the deme Paiania,¢ 
Cleitophon,? and conspicuous among them the 
venerable Cephalus, crowned from a recent sacrifice 
and a prefiguring type of the happy old age of the 
just man.¢ A conversation springs up which Socrates 
guides to an inquiry into the definition and nature 
of justice (330 p, 331 c, 332 B) and to the conclusion 
that the conventional Greek formula, ‘ Help your 
friends and harm your enemies,” cannot be right 
(335 E-336 a), since it is not the function (épyor, 335 p) 
of the good man to do evil to any. The sophist 


@ See Lysias in any classical dictionary. He returned to 
Athens from Thurii circa 412 B.c. Polemarchus was thy welder 
brother. He was a student of philosophy (Phaedr. 257 pr), 
Whether he lived with Cephalus or Cephalus with him cannot 
be inferred with certainty. Lysias perhaps had a separate 
house at the Peiraeus (cf. Phaedr. 227 8). The family owned 
three houses in 404 s.c. (Lysias, Or. 12. 18),and Blass (Attische 
Beredsamkeit, i. p. 347) infers from Lysias, 12. 16 that Polem- 
archus resided at Athens. Lysias takes no part in the 
conyersation. He was no philosopher (Phaedr. 257 3). 

®’ A noted sophist and rhetorician. Cf. Phaedr. 266 c, 
Zeller’, i. pp. 1321 ff.; Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit*, i. pp. 
944-958; Sidgwick, Journ. of Phil. (English), v. pp. 78-79, 
who denies that Thrasymachus was, properly speaking, a 
sophist; Diels, Fragmente’, ii. pp. 276-282. 

¢ Blass, op. cit. il. p. 19. 

4 Apparently a partisan of Thrasymachus. His name is 
* given to a short, probably spurious, dialogue, of which the 
main thought is that Socrates, though excellent in exhorta- 
tion or protreptic, is totally lacking in a positive and 
coherent philosophy. Grote and others have conjectured it 
to be a discarded introduction to the Republic. 

* Cf. 329 p, 331 « with 613 B-a. 
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Thrasymachus, intervening brutally (336 8), affirms 
the immoralist thesis that justice is only the advantage 
of the (politically) stronger, and with humorous 
dramatic touches of character-portrayal is finally 
silenced (350 c-p), much as Callicles is refuted in the 
Gorgias. The conclusion, in the manner of the minor 
dialogues, is that Socrates knows nothing (354). 
For since he does not know what justice is, he cannot 
a fortiori determine the larger question raised by 
Thrasymachus’s later contention (352 p), whether the 
just life or the unjust life is the happier. 

Either the first half or the whole of this book 
detached would be a plausible companion to such 
dialogues as the Charmides and Laches, which deal 
in similar manner with two other cardinal virtues, 
temperance and bravery. It is an easy but idle 
and unverifiable conjecture that it was in Plato’s 
original intention composed as a separate work, 
perhaps a discarded sketch for the Gorgias, and only 
by an afterthought became an introduction for the 
Republic.¢ It is now an excellent introduction and 
not, in view of the extent of the Republic, dis- 
proportionate in length. That is all we know or 
can know. 

The second book opens with what Mill describes 
as a “‘ monument of the essential fairness of Plato’s 
mind ’’ \—a powerful restatement of the theory of 
Thrasymachus by the brothers of Plato, Glaucon 
and Adeimantus. They are not content with the 
dialectic that reduced Thrasymachus to silence (358 b). 
They demand a demonstration which will convince 
the youth hesitating at the cross-roads of virtue and 


2 Cf. infra, p. xxv, note 6. 
» Cf. Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. p. 311. 
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vice (365 a-s) ? that it is really and intrinsically better 
to be than to seem just.? 

It is Plato’s method always to restate a satirized 
and controverted doctrine in its most plausible form 
before proceeding to a definitive refutation.¢ As he 
himself says in the Phaedrus (272 c), ‘‘ it is right to 
give the wolf too a hearing.” 

It is also characteristic of Plato that he prefers to 
put the strongest statement of the sophistic, im- 
moralist, Machiavellian, Hobbesian, Nietzschean 
political ethics in the mouths of speakers who are 
themselves on the side of the angels. There is this 
historical justification of the procedure, that there 
exists not a shred of evidence that any contemporary 
or predecessor of Plato could state any of their 
theories which he assailed as well, as fully, as 
coherently, as systematically, as he has done it for 
them. 

In response to the challenge of Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, Socrates proposes to study the nature 
of justice and injustice writ large in the larger 
organism of the state, and to test the conceptions 
so won by their application to the individual also 
(368.5, 3694). Plato, though he freely employs 


*@ Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25, n. 164. 

> Of, 362 a with 367 E. 

¢ Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 8: “... the 
elaborate refutations which Plato thinks fit to give of the 
crudest form of hostile theories sometimes produce an 
impression of unfairness upon modern critics. They forget 
two things: First, that he always goes on to restate the 
theory and refute its fair meaning ; second, that in the case 
of many doctrines combated by Plato there is no evidence 
that they were ever formulated with the proper logical 
qualifications except by himself.” 

4 Cf. 368 a-B. 
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metaphor, symbolism, and myth, never bases his 
argument on them.* The figurative language here, 
as elsewhere, serves as a transition to, a framework 
for, an illustration of, the argument. Man is a social 
and political animal, and nothing but abstract 
dialectics can come of the attempt to isolate his 
psychology and ethics from the political and social 
environment that shapes them. The question 
whether the main subject of the Republic is justice 
or the state is, as Proclus already in effect said, a 
logomachy.* The construction of an ideal state was 
a necessary part of Plato’s design, and actually 
occupies the larger part of the Republic. But it is, 
as he repeatedly tells us, logically subordinated to 
the proof that the just is the happy life.¢ 

It is idle to object that it is not true and cannot 
be proved that righteousness is verifiably happiness. 
The question still interests humanity, and Plato’s 
discussion of it, whether it does or does not amount 
to a demonstration, still remains the most instructive 
and suggestive treatment of the theme in all literature. 

There is little profit also in scrutinizing too curiously 
the unity or lack of unity of design in the Republic, the 


* Cf. my review of Barker, ‘‘Greek Political Theory,” in 
the Philosophical Review, vol. xxix., 1920, p. 86: ‘* To say (on 
p. 119) that ‘ by considering the temper of the watchdog 
Plato arrives at the principle,’ ete., is to make no allowance 
for Plato's literary art and his humour. Plato never really 
deduces his conclusions from the figurative analogies which 
he uses to illustrate them,” 

> Cf, 6.g., Rep. 544 p-z, and infra, p. xxvi. 

° Cf. the long discussion of Stallbaum in his Introduction 
to the Republic, pp. vii-lxv. For Proclus cf. On Rep. p. 349 
(ed. of Kroll, p. 5 and p. 11). 

4 Cf. 352 p, 3675, 3694, 427 D, 445 a-B, 576c, and 
especially 472 8 with 588 s and 612 8. 
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scale and proportion of the various topics introduced, 
the justification and relevance of what may seem to 
some modern readers disproportionate digressions. 
The rigid, undeviating logic which Poe postulates for 
the short story or poem has no application to the 
large-scale masterpieces of literature as we actually 
find them. And it is the height of naiveté for philo- 
logical critics who have never themselves composed 
any work of literary art to schoolmaster such creations 
by their own a priori canons of the logic and ‘architec- 
tonic unity of composition. Such speculations have 
made wild work of Homeric criticism. They have 
been applied to Demosthenes On the Crown and 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Their employment either in criti- 
cism of the Republic or in support of unverifiable 
hypotheses about the order of composition of its 
different books is sufficiently disposed of by the 
common sense of the passages which I have quoted 
Lclow.? For the reader who intelligently follows the 


2 Cf. my review of Diesendruck’s ‘** Struktur und Cha- 
rakter des Platonischen Phaidros,’? Class. Phil. vol. xxiii., 
1928, pp. 79 f.: ‘‘ In the Introduction to the Republic, Jowett 
writes, ‘ Nor need anything be excluded from the plan of a 
great work to which the mind is naturally led by the 
association of ideas and which does not interfere with the 
general purpose.’ Goethe in conversation with Eckermann 
said on May 6, 1827, ‘Da kommen sie und fragen, welche 
Idee ich in meinem Faust zu verkérpern gesucht. Als ob 
ich das selber wiisste und aussprechen kénnte.’ Or with 
more special application to the Phaedrus I may quote 
Bourguet’s review of Raeder, ‘ Cet ensemble, on pensera 
sans doute que M. Raeder a eu tort de le juger mal construit. 
Au lieu d’une imperfection d’assemblage, c’est le plan 
méme que le sujet indiquait. Et peut-étre est-il permis 
d’ajouter qu’on arrive ainsi 4 une autre idée de la com- 
position, plus large et plus profonde, que celle qui est 
d’ordinaire acceptée, trop asservie 4 des canons d’école.’ ” 
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main argument of the Republic, minor disproportions 
and irrelevancies disappear in the total impression of 
the unity and designed convergence of all its parts in 
a predetermined conclusion. If it pleases Plato to 
dwell a little longer than interests the modern reader 
on the expurgation of Homer (379 p-394), the regula- 
tion of warfare between Greek states (469-471 c), the 
postulates of elementary logic (438-439), the pro- 
gramme of the higher education (521 ff.) and its 
psychological presuppositions (522-524), and the 
justification of the banishment of the poets (595-608 c), 
criticism has only to note and accept the fact. 
Socrates constructs the indispensable minimum 
(869 v-£) of a state or city from the necessities of 
human life, food, shelter, clothing, the inability of the 
isolated individual to provide for these needs and the 
principle of the division of labour.* Plato is aware 
that the historic origin of society is to be looked for 
in the family and the clan. But he reserves this 
aspect of the subject for the Laws.» The hypothetical, 
simple primitive state, which Glaucon stigmatizes as 
a city of pigs (372 p), is developed into a normal 
modern society or city by the demand for customary 
luxuries, and by Herbert Spencer’s principle of 
“the multiplication of effects,’ one thing leading 
to another (373-374). The luxurious and inflamed 
city (872 ©) is then purged and purified by the 
reform of ordinary Greek education,* in which the 
expurgation of Homer and Homeric mythology holds 
a place that may weary the modern reader but is not 
° Cf. 369 B-372 c and my paper on ‘‘ The Idea of Justice 


in Plato’s Republic,’ The Ethical Record, January 1890. 
> 677 ff., 680 a-B ff. 


* Cf. my paper, “ Some Ideals of Education in Plato's 
Republic,” The Educational Bi- Monthly, February 1908. 
Xiv 
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disproportionate to the importance of the matter for 

Plato’s generation and for the Christian Fathers who 
quote it almost entire. Luxury makes war unavoid- 
able (3738). The principle of division of labour 
(374 B-£) is applied to the military class, who receive 
a special education, and who, to secure the disin- 
terested use of their power,* are subjected to a 
Spartan discipline and not permitted to touch gold 
or to own property (416-417). 

In such a state the four cardinal virtues, the defini- 
tions of which were vainly sought in the minor dia- 
logues, are easily seen to be realizations on a higher 
plane of the principle of the division of labour. It is 
further provisionally assumed that the four cardinal 
virtues constitute and in some sort define goodness.° 
The wisdom of such a state resides predominantly 
in the rulers (428); its bravery in the soldiers (429), 
who acquire from their education a fixed and settled 
right opinion as to what things are really to be 
feared. Its sobriety, moderation, and temperance 
(sophrosyne) are the willingness of all classes to 
accept this division of function (431 £). Its justice 
is the fulfilment of its own function by every class 
(433). A provisional psychology (435 c-p) discovers 
in the human soul faculties corresponding to the 
three social classes (435 © ff.).¢ And the social and 
political definitions of these virtues are then seen to 

a Cf. my article, ‘‘ Plato and His Lessons for To-day,” in 
the Independent, vol. lx., 1906, pp. 253-256. 

> Of. 433, 443 c and Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 15-16. 

© Cf. 427 © with 449 a, and Gorgias, 507 c. 

@ There is no real evidence that this is derived from a 
Pythagorean doctrine of the three lives. There is a con- 
siderable recent literature that affirms it. It is enough here 
to refer to Mr. A. E. Taylor’s Plato, p. 281, and Burnet, 


Early Greek Philosophy’, p. 296, n. 2. 
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fit the individual. Sobriety and temperance are the 
acceptance by every faculty of this higher division of 
labour (441-442). Justice is the performance by every 
faculty of its proper task (433 a-B with 441 p). These 
definitions will stand the test of vulgar instances. 
The man whose own soul is inherently just in this 
ideal sense of the word will also be just in the ordinary 
relations of life. He will not pick and steal and cheat 
and break his promises (442 5-443 a). Justice in 
man and state is health. It is as absurd to maintain 
that the unjust man can be happier than the just as it 
would be to argue that the unhealthy man is happier 
than the healthy (445 a). Our problem is apparently 
solved. 

It has been argued that this conclusion marks the 
end of a first edition of the Republic to which there are 
vague references in antiquity. There can be no proof 
for such an hypothesis.® Plato’s plan from the first 
presumably contemplated an ideal state governed 
by philosophers (347 p), and there is distinct reference 
in the first four books to the necessity of securing 
the perpetuity of the reformed state by the superior 
intelligence of its rulers.¢ 

2 Cf. my paper on “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. 
p. 194: “ Utilitarian ethics differs from the evolutionist, 
says Leslie Stephen . . . in that ‘the one lays down as a 
criterion the happiness, the other the health of the society. 
...’ Mr. Stephen adds, ‘ the two are not really divergent,’ 
and this is the thesis which Plato strains every nerve to 
prove throughout the Republic and Laws.” 

> Cf. infra, p. xxv, note b. 

° Cf. 412 a with 429 a, 497 c-p, 502p. Cf. also the 
“ longer way,” 435 p with 504 B-c, and further, The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, note 650, and the article ‘‘ Plato's Laws 


and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Classical Philology, 
October 1914, 
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The transition at the beginning of the fifth book is 
quite in Plato’s manner and recalls the transition in 
the Phaedo (84 c) to a renewal of the discussion of im- 
mortality. Here Glaucon and Adeimantus, as there 
Simmias and Cebes, are conversing in low tones and 
are challenged by Socrates to speak their mind openly 
(449 8). They desire a fuller explanation and justifi- 
cation of the paradox, too lightly let fall by Socrates, 
that the guardians will have all things in common, 
including wives and children (449 c, cf. 424 a). Soc- 
rates, after some demur, undertakes to expound this 
topic and in general the pre-conditions of the realiza- 
tion of the ideal state under the continued metaphor 
of three waves of paradox. They are (1) the exercise 
of the same functions by men and women (457 a, 
453 to 457) ; (2) the community of wives (457 c) ; (3) 
(which is the condition of the realization of all these 
ideals) the postulate that either philosophers must 
become kings or kings philosophers. 

The discussion of these topics and the digressions 
which they suggest give to this transitional book an 
appearance of confusion which attention to the clue 
of the three waves of paradox and the distinction 
between the desirability and the possibility of the 
Utopia contemplated will remove. The last few 
pages of the book deprecate prevailing prejudice 
against the philosophers and prepare the way for the 
theory and description of the higher education in 
Books VI and VII by distinguishing from the many 
pretenders the true philosophers who are those who 
are lovers of ideas, capable of appreciating them, and 
able to reason in abstractions.» Whatever the meta- 


a Of. 452 8, 457 c, 457 p-E, 458 a-B, 461 F, 466 p, 471 ¢, 
472 p, 473 c-D. > Cf. 474 B, 475 D-E, 477-430. 479 a-B. 
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physical implications of this passage ¢ its practical 
significance for the higher education and the main 
argument of the Republic is that stated here. 

The sixth book continues this topic with an enum- 
eration of the qualities of the perfect student, the 
natural endowments that are the prerequisites of 
the higher education (485 ff.) and the reasons why 
so few (496 a) of those thus fortunately endowed are 
saved (494 a) for philosophy from the corrupting 
influences of the crowd and the crowd-compelling 
sophists.? 

In an ideal state these sports of nature (as Huxley 
styles them) will be systematically selected (499 B ff.), 
tested through all the stages of ordinary education 
and finally conducted by the longer way (504 8 with 
435 p) of the higher education in the abstract sciences 
and mathematics and dialectics to the apprehension of 
the idea of good, which will be their guide in the con- 
duct of the state. This simple thought is expressed in 
a series of symbols—the sun (506 £ ff.), the divided 
line (509 p), the cave (514 ff.)—which has obscured its 
plain meaning for the majority of readers.° For the 
purposes of the Republic and apart from disputable 
metaphysical implications it means simply that ethics 
and politics ought to be something more than mere 
empiricism. Their principles and practice must be 
consistently related to a clearly conceived final 
standard and ideal of human welfare and good. To 
conceive such a standard and apply it systematically 

* Cf. The Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 55-56. 

U Of 490 F, 492 # Shi eaid ae 


* Cf. my paper on ‘The Idea of Good,” The Unity 
of Plato's Thought, pp. 16 ff. and 74, and my article 
“Summum Bonum” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. 
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to the complications of institutions, law, and educa- 
tion is possible only for first-class minds who have 
undergone a severe discipline in abstract thought, 
supplemented by a long experience in affairs (484 a, 
539 £). But it is even more impossible that the 
multitude should be critics than that they should be 
philosophers (494 a). And so this which is Plato’s 
plain meaning has been lost in the literature of 
mystic and fanciful interpretation of the imagery 
in which he clothes it. 

From these heights the seventh book descends to 
a sober account of the higher education in the 
mathematical sciences and dialectic (521 c ff.). The 
passage is an interesting document for Plato’s con- 
ception of education and perhaps for the practice in 
his Academy. It also is the chief text for the con- 
troverted question of Plato’s attitude towards science 
and the place of Platonism in the history of science, 
but it need not further detain us here.* This book, 
in a sense, completes the description of the ideal 
state. 

The eighth book, one of the most brilliant pieces 
of writing in Plato, is a rapid survey of the diver- 
gence, the progressive degeneracy from the ideal 
state in the four types to which Plato thinks the 
tiresome infinity of the forms of government that 
minute research enumerates among Greeks and 
barbarians may be conveniently reduced (544 c-p). 
These are the timocracy, whose principle is honour 
(545c ff.), the oligarchy, which regards wealth 
(550 ff., 551), the democracy, whose slogan is 


@ Cf. my paper, ‘“ Platonism and the History of Science,” 
American Philosophical Society’s Proceedings, vol. Ixvi., 


1927, pp. 171 ff. 
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liberty, or “ doing as one likes ” (557 B-E), the tyranny, 
enslaved to appetite. In this review history, satire, 
political philosophy, and the special literary motives 
of the Republic are blended in a mixture hopelessly 
disconcerting to all literal-minded critics from 
Aristotle down. 

In the first two types Plato is evidently thinking 
of the better (544 c) and the worse aspects (548 a) of 
Sparta. In his portrayal of the democratic state he 
lets himself go in satire of fourth-century Athens 
(557 B ff.), intoxicated with too heady draughts of 
liberty (562 p) and dying of the triumph of the liberal 
party. His picture of the tyrant is in part a powerful 
restatement of Greek commonplace (565 4-576) and 
in part a preparation for the return to the main 
argument of the Republic (577 ff.) by direct applica- 
tion of the analogy between the individual and the 
state with which he began. 

In the ninth book all the lines converge on the 
original problem. After adding the final touches to 
the picture of the terrors and inner discords (576-580) 
of the tyrant’s soul, Plato finally decides the issue 
between the just and the unjust life by three argu- 
ments. The just life is proved the happier (1) by the 
analogy with the contrasted happiness of the royal 
(ideal) and the unhappiness of the tyrannized state 
(577 c ff.), (2) by reason of an argument which Plato 
never repeats but which John Stuart Mill seriously 
accepts (582-583): The man who lives mainly for 
the higher spiritual satisfactions has necessarily had 
experience of the pleasures of sense and ambition 
also. He only can compare and judge. The 
devotees of sense and ambition know little or nothing 
of the higher happiness of the intellect and the soul. 
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(3) The third and perhaps the most weighty proof is 
the principle on which the Platonic philosophy or 
science of ethics rests, the fact that the pleasures of 
sense are essentially negative, not to say worthless, 
because they are preconditioned by equivalent wants 
which are pains.? This principle is clearly suggested 
in the Gorgias, Meno, Phaedrus, and Phaedo, and is 
elaborately explained in the psychology of the 
Philebus. It is in fact the basis of the Platonic ethics, 
which the majority of critics persist in deducing from 
their notion of Plato’s metaphysics. These three 
arguments, however, are not the last word. For final 
conviction Plato falls back on the old analogy of 
health and disease, with which the fourth book 
provisionally concluded the argument, and which as 
we there saw is all that the scientific ethics of Leslie 
Stephen can urge in the last resort. The immoral 
soul is diseased and cannot enjoy true happiness. 
This thought is expressed in the image of the 
many-headed beast (588c ff.) and confirmed in 
a final passage of moral eloquence which forms a 
climax and the apparent conclusion of the whole 
(591-592). 

The tenth book may be regarded either as an 
appendix and after-piece or as the second and higher 


climax prepared by an intervening level tract separat- 


ing it from the eloquent conclusion of the ninth book. 
The discussion in the first half of the book of the 
deeper psychological justification of the banishment 
of imitative poets is interesting in itself. It is 
something that Plato had to say and that could be 


4 Of. 583 z ff. and Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 23 f. and 
96 f., and ‘* The ldea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” pp. 192 ff. 

> Cf. supra, p. xvi, note a. 
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said here with the least interruption of the general 
design. But its chief service is that it rests the 
emotions between two culminating points and so 
allows each its full force. Whether by accident or 
design, this method of composition is found in the 
Iliad, where the games of the twenty-third book 
relieve the emotional tension of the death of Hector 
in the twenty-second and prepare us for the final 
climax of the ransom of his body and his burial in 
the twenty-fourth. It is also found in the oration 
On the Crown, which has two almost equally eloquent 
perorations separated by a tame level tract. In 
Plato’s case there is no improbability in the assump- 
tion of conscious design. The intrinsic preferability 
of justice has been proved and eloquently summed 
up. The impression of that moral eloquence would 
have been weakened if Plato had immediately pro- 
ceeded to the myth that sets forth the rewards that 
await the just man in the life to come. And the 
myth itself is much more effective after an interval 
of sober argument and discussion. Then that natural 
human desire for variation and relief of monotony 
for which the modulations of Plato’s art everywhere 
provide makes us welcome the tale of Er the son 
of Arminius (6148), the “angel” from over there 
(614). And we listen entranced to the myth that 
was saved and will save us if we believe it—believe 
that the soul is immortal, capable of infinite issues 
of good and evil, of weal or woe. So shall we hold 
ever to the upward way and follow righteousness 
and sobriety with clear-eyed reason that we may be 
dear to ourselves and to God, both in the time of 
our sojourn and trial here below and also when, like 
victors in the games, we receive the final crown and 
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prize, that thus both here and in all the millennial 
pilgrim’s progress of the soul of which we fable we 
shall fare well (621 c-p). 


This summary presents only the bare frame- 
work of the ideas of the Republic. But we may 
fittingly add here a partial list of the many brilliant 
passages of description, character - painting, satire, 
“imagery, and moral eloquence dispersed through the 
work. 

They include the dramatic introduction (327-331) 
with the picture of the old age of the just man, 
prefiguring the conclusion of the whole work; the 
angry intervention of Thrasymachus (336 B ff.) ; the 
altercation between Thrasymachus and Cleitophon 
(340); Thrasymachus perspiring under Socrates’ 
questions because it was a hot day (350p); the 
niagnificent restatement of the case for injustice by 
Glaucon and Adeimantus (357-367); the Words- 
worthian idea of the influence of a beautiful environ- 
ment on the young soul (401) ; the satiric description 
of the valetudinarian and malade imaginaire (406- 
407); the eloquent forecast of the fate of a society 
in which the guardians exploit their charges and the 
watchdogs become grey wolves (416-417) ; the satire 
on the lazy workman’s or socialist paradise (420 D-£) ; 
the completion of the dream and the first of three 
noble statements of what Emerson calls the sove- 
reignty of ethics, the moral ideal, the anticipated 
Stoic principle that nothing really matters but the 
good will (443-444; cf. 5918, 618 c); the soul that 
contemplates all time and all existence (486 a); the 
allegory of the disorderly ship and the riotous crew 
(488-489); the power of popular assemblies to 
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corrupt the youthful soul and all souls that have not 
a footing somewhere in eternity (492); the great 
beast that symbolizes the public (493 a-B)—not to 
be confused, as often happens, with the composite 
beast that is an allegory of the mixed nature of man ; 
the little bald tinker who marries his master’s 
daughter, an allegory of the unworthy wooers of 
divine philosophy (495); the true philosophers 
whose contemplation of the heavens and of eternal 
things leaves them no leisure for petty bickerings 
and jealousies (500 c-p) ;_ the sun as symbol of the 
idea of good (507-509) ; the divided line illustrating 
the faculties of mind and the distinction between 
the sciences and pure philosophy or dialectics (510- 
511); the prisoners in the fire-lit cave, an allegory 
of the unphilosophic, unreleased mind (514-518) ; 
the entire eighth book, which Macaulay so greatly 
admired; and especially its satire on democracy 
doing as it likes, the inspiration of Matthew Arnold 
(562-563) ; Plato’s evening prayer, as it has been 
called, anticipating all that is true and significant 
in the Freudian psychology (571); the description of 
the tortured tyrant’s soul, applied by Tacitus to the 
Roman emperors (578-579); the comparison of the 
shadows we are and the shadows we pursue with 
the Greeks and Trojans who fought for a phantom 
Helen (586 B-c); the likening of the human soul to 
a many-headed beast (588 c) ; the city of which the 
pattern is laid up in heaven (592 a-s); the spell of 
Homer (607 c-p) ; the crowning myth of immortality 
(614-621). 


The Republic is the central and most comprehensive 
work of Plato’s maturity. It may have been com- 
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posed between the years 380 and 370 s.c. in the fifth 
or sixth decade of Plato’s life.¢ 

The tradition that the earlier books were published 
earlier can neither be proved nor disproved.? 

The invention of printing has given to the idea of 
“ publication ” a precision of meaning which it could 
not bear in the Athens of the fourth century B.c. 
Long before its formal completion the plan and the 
main ideas of Plato’s masterpiece were doubtless 
familiar, not only to the students of the Academy 
but to the rival school of Isocrates and the literary 


gossips of Athens. 

Unlike the presumably earlier Charmides, Laches, 
Lysis, Euthyphro, Meno, Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthy- 
demus, the Kepublic is a positive, not to say 4 dog- 
matic, exposition of Plato’s thought, and not, except 
in the introductory first book, an idealizing dra- 


* Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 78, n. 606; Zeller, 
Plato*, p. 551, discusses the evidence and anticipates 
without accepting Taylor’s argument (Plato, p. 20) that 
the quotation of the sentence about philosophers being kings 
(Rep. 473 c-p, 499 B-c) by the author of the seventh Epistle 
proves that the Republic was already written in the year 388/7. 

> Cf. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, xiv. 3. 3 and other 
passages cited by Henri Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon, 
p- 14, and Hirmer, ‘‘ Entstehung und Komp. d. Plat. Iep.,” 
Jahrbiicher fiir Phil., Suppl., N.F., vol. xxiii. p. 654; 
Wilamowitz, i. pp. 209 ff. on the “* Thrasymachus ”’; Hans 
Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 187 ff. ; 
Ueberweg-Praechter (Altertum), p. 217. Cf. Ivo Bruns, 
Das literarische Portrat der Griechen, etc., p. 322: “* Vor 
allem aber bestimmt mich der Gesammtscharakter des 
ersten Buches, welches zu keinem anderen Zwecke ge- 
schrieben sein kann, als demjenigen, den es in dem jetzigen 
Zusammenhange erfiillt, namlich, als Einleitung in ein 
grésseres Ganzes zu dienen. Es kann nie dazu bestimmt 
gewesen sein, eine Sonderexistenz zu fiihren, wie etwa der 
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matization of Socrates’ talks with Athenian youths 
and sophists. 

Aristotle cites the Republic as the Polteia,* and 
this was the name given to it by Plato. In 527c 
it is playfully called the Kallipolis. The secondary 
title 7) wept dixafov is not found in the best manu- 
scripts, and, as the peculiar use of 7 indicates, was 
probably added later. 

But, as already said, we cannot infer from this that 
the ethical interest is subordinated to the political.® 
The two are inseparable. The distinction between 
ethics and politics tends to vanish in early asin recent _ 
philosophy. Even Aristotle, who first perhaps wrote 
separate treatises on ethics and politics, combines 
them as 7) wepl ta avOpwriva gidocogpia. He speaks 
of ethics as a kind of politics. And though he regards 
the family and the individual as historically preceding 
the state; in the order of nature and the idea the state 
is prior. The modern sociologist who insists that the 
psychological and moral life of the individual apart from 
the social organism is an unreal abstraction is merely 
returning to the standpoint of the Greek who could 
not conceive man as a moral being outside of the polis.¢ 
In the consciously figurative language of Plato,4 the 
idea of justice is reflected both in the individual and 
the state, the latter merely exhibits it on a larger 
scale. Or, to put it more simply, the true and only 
aim of the political art is to make the citizens happier 
by making them better. And though good men 

® Politics, 1264 b 24. The plural also occurs, ibid. 
1293 b 1. 

> Cf. supra, p. xii, note c. ° Cf. supra, p. xii. 

* 368 p-369 a. It is uncritical to press the metaphysical 
suggestions of this passage. 

* Euthydemus 291 c ff., Gorgias 521 pv, Euthyphro 2 vp, 
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arise sporadically,* and are preserved by the grace of 
God in corrupt states,” the only hope for mankind is in 
a state governed by philosophical wisdom (473 p), and 
the ideal man can attain to his full stature and live a 
complete life only in the ideal city.¢ 

The larger part of the Republic is in fact occupied 
with the ideal state, with problems of education and 
social control, but, as already said, we are repeatedly 
reminded (supra, p. xii) that all these discussions are 
in Plato’s intention subordinated to the main ethical 
proof that the just life is happier than the unjust. 
Ethics takes precedence in that the final appeal is to 
the individual will and the individual thirst for happi- 
ness. Plato is to that extent an individualist and a 
utilitarian. Politics is primary in so far as man’s 
moral life cannot exist outside of the state. 

There are hints of the notion of an ideal state before 
Plato.¢ And the literary motif of Utopia has a long 
history. But it was the success of the Republic and 
Laws that made the portrayal of the best state the 
chief problem, not to say the sole theme, of Greek 
political science. In Plato this was due to an idealistic 
temper and a conviction of the irremediable corrup- 
tion of Greek social and political life. The place 


* Rep. 520 8, Protag. 320 a, Meno 92 v-x, Laws 642 c, 
951 B. 

> Meno 99 z, Rep, 493 a. 

¢ Cf. Rep. 497 a; Spencer, Ethics, vol. i. p. 280. 

4 Cf. Newman, Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 85 ff. 

* Of the immense literature of the subject it is enough to 
refer to Alfred Dorens’ ‘‘ Wiinschraume und Wiinschzeiten ” 
in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-1925, Berlin, 1927 ; 
Fr. Kleinwachter, Die Staats Romane, Vienna, 1891; Edgar 
Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie, Leipzig, 1921. An 
incomplete list collected from these essays includes more 
than fifty examples. 
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assigned to the ideal state in Aristotle’s Politics is 
sometimes deplored by the admirers of the matter- 
of-fact and inductive methods of the first and fifth 
books. And in our own day the value of this motif 
for the serious science of society is still debated by 
sociologists. 

The eternal fascination of the literary motif is in- 
disputable, and we may enjoy without cavil the form 
which the artist Plato preferred for the exposition of 
his thought, while careful to distinguish the thoughts 
themselves from their sometimes fantastic embodi- 
ment. But we must first note one or two of the funda- 
mental differences between the presuppositions of 
Plato’s speculations and our own. (1) Plato’s state is 
a Greek city, not a Persian empire, a European nation, 
or a conglomerate America. To Greek feeling com- 
plete and rational life was impossible for the in- 
habitant.of a village or the subject of a satrap. It 
was attainable only through the varied social and 
political activities of the Greek polis, equipped with 
agora, gymnasium, assembly, theatre, and temple- 
crowned acropolis. It resulted from the action and 
interaction upon themselves and the world of in- 
telligent and equal freemen conscious of kinship and 
not too numerous for self-knowledge or too few for 
self-defence. From this point of view Babylon, 
Alexandria, Rome, London, and New York would not 
be cities but chaotic aggregations of men. And in the 
absence of steam, telegraphy, and representative 
government the empires of Darius, Alexander, and 
Augustus would not be states but loose associations 
of cities, tribes, and provinces. Much of Plato’s 
sociology is therefore inapplicable to modern con- 
ditions. But though we recognize, we must not 
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exaggerate the difference. The Stoic and Christian 
city of God, the world citizenship into which the 
subjects of Rome were progressively adopted, the 
mediaeval papacy and empire, the twenticth-century 
democratic nation are the expressions of larger and 
perhaps more generous ideals. But in respect of the 
achievement of a complete life for all their members, 
they still remain failures or experiments. The city- 
state, on the other hand, has once and again at Athens 
and Florence so nearly solved its lesser problem as to 
make the ideal city appear not altogether a dream. 
And, accordingly, modern idealists are returning to 
the conception of smaller cantonal communities, inter- 
connected, it is true, by all the agencies of modern 
science and industrialism, but in their social tissue and 
structure not altogether incomparable to the small 
city-state which Plato contemplated as the only 
practical vehicle of the higher life. 

(2) The developments of science and industry have 
made the idea of progress an essential part of every 
modern Utopia. The subjugation of nature by man 
predicted in Bacon’s New Atlantis has come more and 
more to dominate all modern dreams of social reform. 
It is this which is to lay the spectre of Malthusianism. 
It is this which is to give us the four-hour day and will 
furnish the workman’s dwelling with all the labour- 
saving conveniences of electricity, supply his table 
with all the delicacies of all the seasons, entertain his 
cultivated leisure with automatic reproductions of all 
the arts, and place flying machines and automobiles 
at his disposal when he would take the air. 

This is not the place to estimate the part of illusion 
in these fancies. It is enough to observe that in 
dwelling too complacently upon them modern utop- 
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ians are apt to forget the moral and spiritual pre- 
conditions of any fundamental betterment of human 
life. Whereas Plato, conceiving the external con- 
dition of man’s existence to be essentially fixed, has 
more to tell us of the discipline of character and the 
elevation of intelligence. In Xavier Demaistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma chambre, Plato, revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon, is made to say, “ In spite of 
your glorious gains in physical science, my opinion of 
human nature is unchanged—but I presume that your 
progress in psychology, history, and the scientific 
control of human nature, has by this time made 
possible that ideal Republic which in the conditions of 
my own age I regarded as an impracticable dream.” 
Demaistre was sorely embarrassed for a reply. Have 
we one ready ? 

Living in a milder climate and before the birth of 
the modern industrial proletariat, Plato is less haunted 
than we by the problem of pauperism.*¢ And his 
austerity of temper would have left him indifferent, 
if not hostile, to the ideal of universal luxury and ease. 
It was not the life he appointed for his guardians, and 
the demand of the workers for it he has satirized in 
advance (420 p-E). If we add to the two points here 
considered some shades of ethical and religious feel- 
ing, associated with Christianity, we shall have nearly 
exhausted the list of fundamental differences between 
Plato’s political and social thought and our own. 
The Republic, if we look beneath the vesture of 
paradox to the body of its substantive thought, might 


* Cf., however, Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage 
und des Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, who, however, in 
the opinion of some of his critics, exaggerates the industrialism 
and industrial problems of Athens. 
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seem a book of yesterday or to-morrow. The concep- 
tion of society as an organism, with the dependence 
of laws and institutions upon national temperament 
and customs, the omnipotence of public opinion, the 
division of labour and the reasons for it, the necessity 
of specialization, the formation of a trained standing 
army, the limitation of the right of private property, 
the industrial and political equality of women, the 
reform of the letter of the creeds in order to save the 
spirit, the proscription of unwholesome art and litera- 
ture, the reorganization of education, eugenics, the 
kindergarten method, the distinction between higher 
and secondary education, the endowment of research, 
the application of the higher mathematics to astron- 
omy and physics—all this and much more may be read 
in it by him who runs. 

A critical interpretation would first remove some 
obstacles to a true appreciation interposed by cap- 
tious cavils or over-ingenious scholarship, and then 
proceed to study Plato’s ideas (1) as embedded in the 
artistic structure of the Republic, (2) as the outgrowth 
of Plato’s thought and experience as a whole, and of 
the suggestions that came to him from his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. The Republic is, in Huxley’s 
words, a ‘‘ noble, philosophical romance ’’—it is a dis- 
cussion of ethics, politics, sociology, religion and edu- 
cation cast in the form of a Utopia or an Emile. The 
criticism of Plato’s serious meanings is one thing. The 
observation of the way in which they are coloured and 
heightened by the exigencies of this special literary 
form is another. Plato himself has told us that the 
Republic is a fairy-tale or fable about justice. And he 
has warned us that every such finished composition 
must contain a large measure of what in contrast to 
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the severity of pure dialectic he calls jest or play.* 
Within the work itself the artistic illusion had to be 
preserved. But even there Plato makes it plain that 
his chief purpose is to embody certain ideas in an 
ideal, not to formulate a working constitution or body 
of legislation for an actual state. An ideal retains its 
value even though it may never be precisely realized 
in experience. It is a pattern laid up in heaven for 
those who can see and understand. Plato will not 
even assert that the education which he prescribes is 
the best. He is certain only that the best education, 
whatever it may be, is a pre-condition of the ideal 
state (416 B-c). Somewhere in the infinite past or 
future—it may be in the barbarian world beyond our 
ken—the true city may be visioned whenever and 
wherever political power and philosophic wisdom are 
wedded and not as now divorced. He affirms no more. 

It is a waste of ink to refute the paradoxes or harp 
upon the omissions of the Republic in disregard of 
these considerations. The paradoxes are softened 
and explained, the omissions supplied in the Polticus 
and the Laws, which express fundamentally identical 
ethical and political convictions from a slightly 
different point of view and a perhaps somewhat 
sobered mood.’ To assume that differences which are 
easily explained by the moulding of the ideas in their 
literary framework are caused by revolutions in 
Plato’s beliefs is to violate all canons of sound criti- 
cism and all the established presumptions of the 
unity of Plato’s thought. 

The right way to read the Republic is fairly indicated 


2 Phaedr. 278 &. 


> Cf. my paper, ‘‘ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s 
Thought,” Class. Phil. vol. ix., 1914, pp. 345-369. 
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by casual utterances of such critics as Renan, Pater, 
Emerson, and Emile Faguet. The captious attitude 
of mind is illustrated by the set criticism of Aristotle, 
the Christian Fathers, Zeller, De Quincey, Landor, 
Spencer, and too large a proportion of professional 
philologists and commentators. ‘‘ As the poet too,” 
says Emerson, “ he (Plato) is only contemplative. He 
did not, like Pythagoras, break himself with an insti- 
tution. All his painting in the Republic must be 
esteemed mythical with the intent to bring out, 
sometimes in violent colours, his thought.” 

This disposes at once of all criticism, hostile or 
friendly, aesthetic or philological, that scrutinizes the 
Republic as if it were a bill at its second reading in 
Parliament, or a draft of a constitution presented to 
an American state convention. The greater the in- 
genuity and industry applied to such interpretations 
the further we are led astray. Even in the Laws 
Plato warns us that we are not yet, but are only 
becoming, legislators. 

In the Republic it suits Plato’s design to build up the 
state from individual units and their economic needs. 
But his critics, from Aristotle to Sir Henry Maine, 
derive their conception of the patriarchal theory of 
society from his exposition of it in the Laws. 

He embodies his criticism of existing Greek institu- 
tions in ascheme for the training of his soldiers, supple- 
mented by the higher education of the guardians. 
But we cannot infer, as hasty critics have done, from 
421 a that he would not educate the masses at all. 
The banishment of Homer is a vivid expression of 
Plato’s demand that theology be purified and art 
moralized. But Milton wisely declined to treat it as 
a serious argument against the liberty of unlicensed 
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printing in England. And nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than the statement still current in books of 
supposed authority that the severity of dialectics had 
suppressed in Plato the capacity for emotion and the 
appreciation of beauty. The abolition of private 
property among the ruling classes is partly the ex- 
pression of a religious, a Pythagorean, not to say a 
Christian, ideal, which Plato reluctantly renounces in 
the Laws. But it is mainly a desperate attempt to 
square the circle of politics and justify the rule of the 
intelligent few by an enforced disinterestedness and 
the annihilation of all possible “ sinister interests.” ° 
All criticism that ignores this vital point is worthless.¢ 

The same may be said of the community of wives, 
which is further, as Schopenhauer remarks, merely a 
drastic expression of the thought that the breeding of 
men ought to be as carefully managed as ‘that of 
animals. It is abandoned in the Laws. The detailed 
refutations of Aristotle are beside the mark, and the 
denunciations of the Christian Fathers and De 
Quincey and Landor are sufficiently met by Lucian’s 
remark that those who find in the Republic an apology 
for licentiousness little apprehend in what sense the 
divine philosopher meant his doctrine of communistic 
marriage. 

It is the height of naiveté to demonstrate by the 
statistics of a Parisian créche that the children of the 
guardians would die in infancy, or to inquire too 
curiously into the risks they would run in accompany- 
ing their parents on horseback to war (466 F, 467 F). 

° Rep. 416, 462-463, 465 8, Timaeus 18 8, Laws 739 s-p. 

> Cf. supra, p. xv and infra, p. xlii. 

° Even Newman, for example, seems to accept the Aristo- 


telian objection that such a military caste will tyrannize. 
See Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 326 f. 
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The comparison of the individual to the state is a 
suggestive analogy for sociology and at the same 
time a literary motif that is worth precisely what the 
writer’s tact and skill can make of it. Plato’s use of 
the idea is most effective. By subtle artifices of style 
the cumulative effect of which can be felt only in the 
original, the reader is brought to conceive of the social 
organism as one monster man or leviathan, whose 
sensuous appetites are the unruly mechanic mob, 
whose disciplined emotions are the trained force that 
checks rebellion within and guards against invasion 
from without, and whose reason is the philosophic 
statesmanship that directs each and all for the good 
of the whole. And conversely the individual man is 
pictured as a biological colony of passions and appetites 
which “ swarm like worms within our living clay ”—a 
curious compound of beast and man which can attain 
real unity and personality only by the conscious 
domination of the monarchical reason. The origina- 
tion of this idea apparently belongs to Plato. But he 
can hardly be held responsible for the abuse of it by 
modern sociologists, or for Herbert Spencer’s pon- 
derous demonstration that with the aid of Huxley 
and Carpenter he can discover analogies between the 
body politic and the physiological body in comparison 
with which those of Plato are mere child’s-play. 

It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of such 
matter-of-fact and misconceived criticism. Enough 
has been said perhaps to prepare the way for the 
broad literary common-sense appreciation of the 
Republic, which an intelligent reader, even of a trans- 
lation, will arrive at for himself if he reads without 
prejudice and without checking at every little 
apparent oddity in the reasoning or the expression. 
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The proper historical background for such a broad 
understanding of Plato’s political and social philosophy 
is Thucydides’ account of the thirty years’ Pelo- 
ponnesian war, which Hobbes translated in order to 
exhibit to England and Europe the evils of un- 
bridled democracy. Thucydides’ history is the 
ultimate source of all the hard-headed cynical politi- 
cal philosophy of Realpolitik and the Superman, from 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Hobbes to Nietzsche 
and Bernardi. And in recent years the speeches 
which he attributes to the Athenian ambassadors 
proposing to violate the neutrality of Melos have 
been repeatedly rediscovered and quoted. They are 
merely the most drastic expression of a philosophy 
of life and politics which pervades the entire history 
and which I studied many years ago in a paper on 
the “Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucy- 
dides,”’ * some of the ideas of which are reproduced 
apparently by accident in Mr. Cornford’s Thucydides 
Mythistoricus. The moral disintegration of a pro- 
longed world war is the predestined medium for the 
culture of this poisonous germ. And the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was a world war for the smaller 
international system of the Greek states. It was 
for Greece that suicide which our civil war may 
prove to have been for the old American New 
England and Virginia, and which we pray the World 
War may not prove to have been for Europe. The 
analogy, which we need not verify in detail, is 
startling, though the scale in Greece was infinitely 
smaller. In both cases we see an inner ring or focus 
of intense higher civilization encompassed by a vast 


* Transactions of Amer. Philol. Assoc. vol. xxiv. pp. 66 ff. 
The Dial, Chicago, 1907, xliii. p. 202. 
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_ outer semi-civilized or barbarian world of coloniza- 
tion, places in the sun, trade monopolies, and spheres 
of influence. In both the inner ring is subdivided 
into jealous states whose unstable equilibrium 
depends on the maintenance of the balance of power 
between two great systems, one commercial, demo- 
cratic, and naval, the other authoritative, dis- 
ciplined, military. The speeches of Pericles and 
King Archidamus in Thucydides analyse, contrast, 
and develop the conflicting ideals and weigh sea 
power against land power, as the speeches of rival 
prime ministers have done in our day. I merely 
suggest the parallel. What concerns us here is that 
to understand Plato we must compare, I do not say 
identify, him with Renan writing about la réforme 
intellectuelle et morale of France after the année 
terrible, or, absit omen, an English philosopher of 
1950 speculating on the decline and fall of the 
British Empire, or an American philosopher of 1980 
meditating on the failure of American democracy. 
The background of the comparatively optimistic 
Socrates was the triumphant progressive imperialistic 
democracy of the age of Pericles, and the choric 
odes of the poets and prophets of the imaginative 
reason, Aeschylus and Sophocles. The background 
of Plato, the experience that ground to devilish 
colours all his dreams and permanently darkened his 
vision of life, was the world war that made shipwreck 
of the Periclean ideal and lowered the level of 
Hellenic civilization in preparation for its final 
overthrow. The philosophy which he strove to 
overcome in himself and others was the philosophy 
of the political speeches in Thucydides and of those 
bitter disillusionized later plays of Euripides. His 
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middle age fell and his Republic was conceived in an 
Athens stagnating under the hateful oppression of 
the Spartan Junker dominating Greece in alliance 
with the unspeakable Persian. The environment 
of his old age and its masterpiece, the Laws, was 
the soft, relaxed, sensuous, cynical, pococurante, 
fin de siécle Athens of the New Comedy, drifting 
helplessly to the catastrophe of Chaeronea—the 
Athens which Isocrates expected to save by treaties 
of peace with all mankind and shutting up the wine- 
shops, and which Demosthenes vainly admonished 
to build up its fleet and drill its armies against the 
Macedonian peril. When Plato is characterized as 
an unpatriotic, undemocratic, conservative reaction- 
ary, false to the splendid Periclean tradition, we must 
remember that Pericles’ funeral oration had become 
for all but the fourth of July orators of Plato’s 
generation as intolerable and ironic a mockery as 
Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address will seem to America if democracy fails to 
unify us into a real people. His philosophy was 
“reactionary” in the sense that it was his own 
inevitable psychological and moral reaction against 
the sophistical ethics? of the Superman on one 
side and on the other against the cult of inefficiency 
and indiscipline which he had come to regard 
as wholly inseparable from unlimited democracy. 
This reactionary aspect of Plato’s political and social 
philosophy has been vividly depicted, though perhaps 
with some strained allusions to the democracy of 


contemporary France, in Faguet’s five chapters on 
the hatreds of Plato. 


* Cf. my paper on the “ Interpretation of the Timaeus," 
A.J.P. vol, ix. pp. 395 ff. 
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The equivocal labels radical and conservative mean 
little in their application to minds of the calibre of 
a Plato or even of a Burke. What really matters is 
the kind of conservative, the kind of radical that 
you are. As Mill says, there is a distinction ignored 
in all political classification, and more important than 
any political classification, the difference between 
superior and inferior minds. 

As a thinker for all time, Plato in logical grasp 
and coherency of consecutive and subtle thought, 
stands apart from and above a Renan, a Burke, an 
Arnold, or a Ruskin. But as a man, his mood, in- 
evitably determined by his historical environment, 
was that of Matthew Arnold in the ’sixties, en- 
deavouring to prick with satire the hide of the 
British Philistine, or of Ruskin in the ’seventies 
embittered by the horrors of the Franco-Prussian 
War and seeking consolation in the political economy 
of the future. We may denominate him a conserva- 
tive and a reactionary, in view of this personal mood 
and temper, and his despair of the democracy of 
fin de siécle Athens. But his Utopian Republic 
advocated not only higher education and votes, but 
offices for women, and a eugenic legislation that 
would stagger Oklahoma. And so if you turn to 
Professor Murray’s delightful Euripides and his Age, 
you will read that Furipides is the child of a strong 
and splendid tradition and is, together with Plato, 
the first of all rebels against it. Suppose Professor 
Murray had written, Bernard Shaw is the child of 
a strong and splendid tradition and, together with 
Matthew Arnold, the first of all rebels against it. 
I think we should demur, and feel that something 
was wrong. We should decline to bracket Arnold 
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and Shaw as rebels to English tradition, despite the 
fact that both endeavoured to stir up the British 
Philistine with satire and wit. As a matter of fact, 
Plato detested Euripides and all his works, and 
generally alludes to him with Aristophanic irony. 

If we pass by the terrible arraignment in the 
Gorgias of the democracy that was guilty of the 
judicial murder of Socrates, the political philosophy 
of the minor dialogues is mainly a Socratic canvassing 
of definitions, and an apparently vain but illuminating 
quest for the supreme art of life, the art that will make 
us happy, the political or royal art, which guides and 
controls all else, including music, literature, and edu- 
cation. This conception is represented in the Republic 
by the poetic allegory of the Idea of Good and the 
description of the higher education of the true states- 
man which alone lends it real content. The matter is 
quite simple, and has been confused only by the 
refusal to accept Plato’s own plain statements about 
it and the persistent tendency to translate Plato’s 
good poetry into bad metaphysics.4 

The metaphysics of the Idea of Good will be treated 
in the introduction to the second volume. Here it is 
enough to quote Mr. Chesterton, who, whether by 
accident or design, in a lively passage of his Heretics, 
expresses the essential meaning of the doctrine in the 
political, ethical, and educational philosophy of the 
Republic quite sufficiently for practical purposes. 

‘Every one of the popular modern phrases and 
ideals is a dodge in order to shirk the problem of 
what is good. We are fond of talking about‘ liberty ’; 
that, as we talk of it, is a dodge to avoid discussing 


* Cf. my article“ Summum Bonum ”’ in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ pro- 
gress’; that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is 
good. We are fond of talking about ‘ education’ ; 
that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is good. The 
modern man says, ‘ Let us leave all these arbitrary 
standards and embrace liberty.’ That is, logically 
rendered, ‘ Let us not decide what is good, but let 
it be considered good not to decide it.’ He says, 
- Away with your old moral formulae; I am for 
progress.’ This, logically stated, means, ‘ Let us not 
‘settle what is good ; but let us settle whether we are 
getting more of it.’’ He says, ‘ Neither in religion nor 
morality, my friend, lie the hopes of the race, but in 
education.’ This, clearly expressed, means, ‘We 
cannot decide what is good, but let us give it to our 
children.’’’ So far Mr. Chesterton. 

Plato’s Idea of Good, then, means that the educa- 
tion of his philosophic statesmen must lift them to 
a region of thought which transcends the intellectual 
confusion in which these dodges and evasions alike 
of the ward boss and the gushing settlement-worker 
dwell. He does not tell us in a quotable formula 
what the good is, because it remains an inexhaust- 
ible ideal. But he portrays with entire lucidity his 
own imaginative conception of Greek social good 
in his Republic and Laws. 

The doctrine of the Idea of Good is simply the 
postulate that social well-being must be organized not 
by rule-of-thumb, hand-to-mouth opportunist politi- 
cians, but by highly trained statesmen systematically 
keeping in view large and consciously apprehended 
ends. The only way to compass this, Plato affirms, is 
first to prepare and test your rulers by the severest 
education physical and mental, theoretical and 
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practical that the world has yet seen, and secondly 
to insure their freedom from what Bentham calls 
“sinister interests ’’ by taking away from them 
their safe-deposit vaults and their investments in 
corporation stock and requiring them to live on a 
moderate salary and a reasonable pension. 

This, or so much of it as may be translated into 
modern terms, is the essence of Plato’s social and 
political philosophy. 

But Plato’s Republic, whatever its contributions to 
political theory or its suggestiveness to the practical 
politician or social reformer, is not a treatise on 
political science or a text-book of civics. It is the 
City of God in which Plato’s soul sought refuge from 
the abasement of Athenian politics which he felt 
himself impotent to reform. The philosopher, he 
says (496 p) with unmistakable reference to Socrates 
(Apology 31 £) and apology for himself, knows that no 
politician is honest nor is there any champion of justice 
at whose side he may fight and be saved. He resem- 
bles a man fallen among wild beasts. He is unwilling 
to share and impotent singly to oppose their rapine. 
He is like one who in a driving storm of dust and sleet 
stands aside under shelter of a wall and seeing others 
filled full with all iniquity, must be content to live 
his own life, keep his soul unspotted from the world, 
and depart at last with peace and good willand gracious 
hopes. This is something. But how much more could 
he accomplish for himself and others, Plato wistfully 
adds, in a society in harmony with his true nature. 
And so he plays (it is his own word) with the construc- 
tion of such a state. But when the dream is finished, 
his epilogue is : We have built a city in words, since 
it exists nowhere on earth, though there may be a 
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pattern of it laid up in heaven. But whether it exists 
or not, the true philosopher will concern himself with 
the politics of this city only, of this city only will he 
constitute himself a citizen. As Emerson puts it, he 
was born to other politics. The witty and cynical 
Lucian mocks at this city in the clouds where Socrates 
lives all alone by himself, governed by his own laws. 
And I have no time to answer him now, even by enum- 
eration of the great spirits who have taken refuge 
in the Platonic City of God. It was there that St. 
Augustine found consolation and hope in the crash 
and downfall of the Roman Empire. And fifteen 
hundred years later an unwonted glow suffuses the 
arid style of Kant when he speaks of the man who is 
conscious of an inward call to constitute himself by 
his conduct in this world the citizen of a better. 

But to those political and social philosophers who 
disdain a fugitive and cloistered virtue and ask for 
some more helpful practical lesson than this, Plato’s 
Republic offers two main suggestions. 

The first is the way of St. Francis : the acceptance 
of the simple life, which by a startling coincidence 
Glaucon, in reply to Socrates, and the Pope, in remon- 
strance with St. Francis, designate as a city of pigs.* 
But if we insist on a sophisticated civilization, a 
fevered city as Plato styles it, we shall find no remedy 
for the ills to which human nature is heir so long as our 
guiding principle is the equality of unequals (558 c) and 
the liberty of every one to do as he pleases. The only 
way of political and social salvation for such a state is 
self-sacrificing discipline, specialized efficiency, and 
government administered by men whom we have 


“ Matthew Paris apud Sabatier, Life of St. Francis, p. 97 
“vade frater et quaere porcus (sic),”’ etc. 
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educated for the function and whom we compel to be 
unselfish. 

We shall not wrong them by this suppression of 
their lower selves. For they will find in it their 
highest happiness and so apprehend the full meaning 
of old Hesiod’s saying that the half is more than the 
whole.? All this, though often confounded with the 
gospel of the strong man, is in Plato’s intentions its 
diametrical opposite. Plato’s strong man is not, and 
is not permitted to be, strong for himself. And find- 
ing his own happiness in duty fulfilled he will procure 
through just and wise government as much happiness 
as government and education can bestow upon men. 
Plato never loses faith in the leadership of the right 
leaders nor in the government of scholars and idealists, 
provided always that the scholarship is really the 
highest and severest that the age can furnish, the 
idealism tempered by long apprenticeship to practical 
administration, and the mortal nature which cannot 
endure the temptations of irresponsible power held 
in check by self-denying ordinances of enforced 
disinterestedness. 

Such scholars in politics and such idealists, and they 
only, can do for us what the practical politician and 
the opportunist who never even in dreams have seen 
the things that are more excellent, can never achieve. 
Think you (Rep. 500) that such a man, if called to the 
conduct of human affairs and given the opportunity 
not merely to mould his own soul but to realize and 
embody his vision in the institutions and characters of 
men, will be a contemptible artizan of sobriety and 
righteousness and all social and human virtue? Will 
he not like an artist glance frequently back and forth 


2 Cf. Rep. 419, 420 nz, c, 466 B-c. 
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from his model, the city in the clouds, home of the 
absolute good, the true and the beautiful, to the 
mortal copy which he fashions so far as may be in its 
image? And so mixing and mingling the pigments 
on his palette he will reproduce the true measure and 
likeness of man which even old Homer hints is or 
ought to be the likeness of God. 


Tue Text 


Convention requires that something should be said 
about the text. How little need be said appears 
from the fact that the translation was originally 
made from two or three texts taken at random. The 
text of this edition was for convenience set up from 
the Teubner text, and the adjustments in either 
case have presented no difficulty. I have tried to 
indicate all really significant divergences and my 
reasons. That is all that the student of Plato’s 
philosophy or literary art needs. 

The tradition of the text of the Republic is excellent.* 
The chief manuscripts have been repeatedly collated, 
and the Republic has been printed in many critical 
editions that record variations significant and in- 
significant. The text criticism of Plato to-day is a 
game that is played for its own sake, and not for 
any important results for the text itself or the 
interpretation. The validity of a new text to-day 
depends far more on acquaintance with Platonic 
Greek and Platonic thought than on any rigour of 
the text-critical and palaeographic game. Nothing 
whatever results from the hundred and six pages of 


@ Of. the work of Alline referred to supra, p. xxv, note b, 
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“ Textkritik ” in the Appendix to Professor Wila- 
mowitz’s Platon. Adam repeatedly changed his 
mind about the readings of his preliminary text 
edition when he came to write his commentary, and 
with a candour rare in the irritabile genus of text 
critics withdrew an emendation which I showed to 
be superfluous by a reference to the Sophist. 

The Jowett and Campbell edition devotes about 
a hundred pages of costly print to what are for the 
most part unessential and uncertain variations. As I 
said in reviewing it (A.J.P. xvi. pp. 229 ff.): ‘“‘ There is 
something disheartening in the exiguity of the out- 
come of all this toil, and one is tempted to repeat 
Professor Jowett’s heretical dictum, that ‘such 
inquiries have certainly been carried far enough and 
need no longer detain us from more important 
subjects.’ There is really not much to be done with 
the text of Plato. The game must be played strictly 
according to the rules, but when it is played out we 
feel that it was hardly worth the midnight oil. The 
text of this edition must have cost Professor Campbell 
a considerable portion of the leisure hours of two or 
three years. Yet, as he himself says at the close of 
his interesting, if discursive, essay: ‘Were the 
corruptions and interpolations of the text of the 
Republic as numerous as recent scholars have imagined, 
the difference of meaning involved would be still 
infinitesimal. Some feature of an image might be 
obscured, or some idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but 
Plato’s philosophy would remain uninjured.’ 

‘‘ Of the twelve passages which Professor Campbell 
regards as still open to suspicion (vol. ii. p. 115), 
only two affect the sense even slightly. 387c¢ 
ppitrecy Si more’ ds olera, for which our editors read 
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ws ofdv re (which they refer to g, and the correction 
of Par. A by q, not to Par. A, as hitherto), rejecting 
Hermann’s more vigorous éo’ érn and not venturing 
to insert in the text L. C.’s suggestion, ws éred. 
In ix. 581 E£, ris Hdovys ob wavy roppu, there is no 
real difficulty if we accept, with nearly all editors, 
Graser’s ri oidue8a and place interrogation points 
after wav@dvovra and zoppw. Professor Jowett would 
retain wowwpue0a and take the words ris HSovns ov 
mavv moppw as ironical; I do not care to try to 
convert anyone whose perceptions of Greek style 
do not tell him that this is impossible. Professor 
Campbell’s suggestion, ris aA1Owvqs, of which he 
thinks dors a substituted gloss, does not affect the 
meaning and supplies a plausible remedy for the 
seemingly objectionable repetition of ydov7s. But 
it is, [think, unnecessary. The Platonic philosopher 
thinks that sensual pleasures are no pleasures. Cf. 
Philebus 44 c Gore Kai attd TovTo attHs Td eraywydv 
yornrevpa odx ndoviy etvat. The difficulties in 388 x, 
359 c, 567 E, 590 p, 603 c, 615 ¢ are too trifling for 
further debate. 439 £ roré dkovoas Tt TiTEbw TOLT\y iS 
certainly awkward. L. C.’s suggestion, 00 wiTe'w 
tovtw, with changed reference of rovrq, equally so. 
533 EB 6 av povov Snot mpds THy ev cadnveia 0 Eyer 
év pvxq is impossible, and the ingenuity is wasted 
that is spent upon it in the commentary to this 
result : ‘An expression which may indicate with a 
clearness proportioned to the mental condition that 
of which it speaks as existing in the mind.’ All we 
want is the thought of Charmides 163 pv SyXov dé 
povov ef 6 Te av Pepys Tovvopa OTe dv A€yns, and that 
is given by the only tolerable text yet proposed, 
that of Hermann: dAX 6 dv povov byAot rpos Tiv Ew 
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cadiverav & Aeyer ev Pex? (dpKérer), which is ignored 
by our editors and which is indeed too remote from 
the mss. to be susceptible of proof. In 5628 the 
unwarranted téprAovtes, which B. J. defends more 
suo, may be emended by deleting tzep or by L. C.’s 
plausible suggestion, tov wAovros. In 568 p L. C.’s 
suggestion, TwAovpevwv, iS aS easy a Way as any of 
securing the required meaning which grammar 
forbids us to extract from drodopuevwr. 

“Of the 29 passages in which the present text 
relies on conjectures by various hands, none affects 
the sense except possibly the obvious rawoiv for raouv 
(494 B and 431 c), Schneider’s palmary xat ériva 
pddwora for kal ére pddiota, 554 B, Graser’s ti 
o'wpeOa, 581 pv, Vermehren’s yaipwr kat dvoyepaiver, 
which restores concinnity in 401 £, and L. C.’s dia 
tov bis, 440 c, for dia 75, an emendation which was 
pencilled on the margin of my Teubner text some 
years ago. The others restore a paragogic v or a 
dropped av or an iota subscript, or smooth out an 
anacoluthon. Professor Campbell himself suggests 
some fifteen emendations in addition to the one 
admitted to the text (vol. ii. p. 123); three or four 
of these have already been considered. Of the 
others the most important are the (in the context) 
cacophonous agiws, 496 a, for agcov which is better 
omitted altogether, with Hermann ; eyyts te te(vwr 
Tov Tov awpatos for eivat, 518 D, which is clever 
and would commend itself but for a lingering doubt 
whether the phrase had not a half-humorous sug- 
gestion in Plato’s usage; and 7) ot« (sic gq)... 
dAAoiav te [Stallb. for ro] dijoes, 5004. It is 
unnecessary to follow Professor Campbell in his 
recension of the superfluous emendations of Cobet, 
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Madvig and others not admitted into the text. The 
man who prints an emendation that is not required 
but is merely possible Greek in the context is a 
thief of our time and should be suppressed by a 
conspiracy of silence. I could wish, however, that 
our editors had followed Hermann in admitting 
Nagelsbach’s érz déuvapyia, supported by a quotation 
from Iamblichus, for ém’ dévvayia in 532 B-c. ér 
advvapia BXérewv ‘to look powerlessly,’ i.e. ‘ to be 
without the power to see,’ as our editors construe, 
after Schneider, makes large demands on our faith 
in the flexibility of Greek idiom, and Stallbaum’s 
“bei dem Unvermégen zu sehen’ is not much 
better. Moreover, the érs adds a touch that is 
needed; cf. 516 a mparov pev, etc. For the rest, 
all this matter, with much besides, is conscientiously 
repeated in the commentary, though exhaustiveness 
is after all not attained, and many useful readings. 
recorded in Stallbaum or Hermann are ignored. I 
have noted the following points, which might (without 
much profit) be indefinitely added to. In 332r no 
notice is taken of the plausible tporoAeueiv approved 
by Ast and Stephanus. In 3658 éav pu) Kal doKd, 
which has sufficient ms. authority, is better than éav 
kai py Soxk@. The thought is: ‘I shall profit nothing 
from being just (even) if I seem the opposite.’ 
What our editors mean by saying that éav kal pa 
So0x@ is more idiomatic I cannot guess. In 365p, 
kal (ov Jowett and Campbell) yyiv pednréov rod 
AavOdvew, I think the consensus of the mss. could be 
defended, despite the necessity for a negative that 
nearly all editors have felt here. The argument of the 
entire passage would run: There exist (1) political 
clubs éi 76 AavOdvevv, and (2) teachers of persuasion 
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who will enable us to evade punishment if detected. 
But, you will say, we cannot (1) elude or (2) constrain 
the gods. The answer is (transferring the question 
to the higher sphere), as for gods, perhaps (1) they 
do not exist or are careless of mankind, or (2) can 
be persuaded or bought off by prayers and cere- 
monies. Accordingly, we must either (1) try to 
escape detection, as on the previous supposition, 
before the gods were introduced into the argument, 
or (2) invoke priests and hierophants as in the former 
case teachers of the art of persuasion. The logic of 
kal piv peAnréov Tod AavOdvery is loose, but it is quite 
as good as that of «i pu) eioivy as an answer to Geovs 
ovre AavOdvey Svvardy, and it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to read ov8’, ovkouv ri or dpeAntéov. The xai 
of xat Hiv indicates an illogical but perfectly natural 
antithesis between ‘us’ on the present supposition 
and the members of the political clubs above. In 
$78 p our editors follow Baiter in punctuating after 
ypavot. The antithesis thus secured between za:dia 
evOds and mperPurépors yryvopevors (an yevopevors ?) 
favours this. The awkwardness of the four times 
repeated ambiguous xal, and the difficulty of the 
dative with Aoyoro.etv and the emphasis thus lost of 
the triplet kai yépovor kal ypavol Kat mperBurépors 
ytyouévows, are against it. 8974, L. ©. accepts 
Madvig’s (Schneider’s?) ppjoetar for Suyjoerat, 
adversante B. J., but dinyyjoerar seems to be favoured 
by the balance of the sentence: mavra te padAov 
Sinyyoetar Kal... oljoerar Gore mavra emryeipyoer 
pipetr Oar. 442 coopdy 8€ ye exeivw TH oTpixph péper 
T) 0 Bpxé 7? ev adtd Kal tatra mapihyyeAAev Eyov 
av kixeivo, ete. Our editors seem to feel no difficulty 
in the 7@ 4, ete., nor do they note the omission of 
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tp by Par. K and Mon. A simple remedy would be 
to omit the 7¢ before 6 and insert it after rapyy- 
yeAAcv, reading 76 éxew. In 451 a-s, in reading dere 
ed (for 0d) we tapapvOei, our editors, here as elsewhere, 
over-estimate the possibilities of Socratic irony. 
500 a. In arguing against the repetition of éAAoéav in 
a different sense, 499 £-500 a, our editors should not 
have ignored the reading of M, dA.’ oiav (recorded, 
it is true, in the footnotes to the text), which, with 
the pointing and interrogation marks of Hermann, 
yields a much more vivacious and idiomatic text than 
that adopted here. Moreover, dAAd droxpweiobau 
fits the defiant ot« ad Soxet above much better if 
taken in the sense ‘ contradict us ’ than in the sense 
“change their reply.’ In 521c Hermann’s oitca 
érdvodos (after Iamblichus) is the only readable idio- 
matic text here. Only desperate ingenuity can con- 
strue the others. In 606c the text or footnotes 
should indicate Hermann’s 6) (for 5¢), which the 
commentary rightly prefers.” 

These observations are not intended as a renewal 
of Jowett’s attack on text criticism or an illiberal 
disparagement of an indispensable technique. They 
merely explain why it was not thought necessary to 
waste the limited space of this edition by reprinting 
information which would interest a half dozen 
specialists at the most and which they know where to 
find in more detail than could possibly be given here. 


The Republic has been endlessly edited, commented, 
summarized, and paraphrased (cf. supra, p. vii). The 
chief editions are enumeratedin Ueberweg-Praechter, 
Die Philosophie des Altertums, 12th ed., Berlin (1926), 
pp. 190 ff. Schneidewin’s edition is curt, critical, and 
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sagacious. Stallbaum’s Latin commentary is still 
useful for idioms and parallel passages. The two 
most helpful editions are English. The great three- 
volume work of Jowett and Campbell was critically 
reviewed by me in A.J.P. vol. xvi. pp. 223 ff., and 
from another point of view in the New York Nation, 
vol. lxi. (1895) pp. 82-84. Adam’s painstaking and 
faithful commentary does not supersede, but in- 
dispensably supplements, Jowett and Campbell’s. 
Apelt’s German translation is, with a few exceptions, 
substantially correct, and the appended notes supply 
most of the information which the ordinary reader 
needs. 

The history of the Platonic text is most amply set 
forth in the excellent and readable book of Alline 
(Histoire du texte de Platon, par Henri Alline, Paris, 
1915). Other general discussions of the text and its 
history are: H. Usener, Unser Platontext (Kleine 
Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 104-162) ; M. Schanz, Studien sur 
Geschichte des platonischen Textes, Wiirzburg, 1874; 
Wohlrab, “ Die Platon-Handschriften und ihre gegen- 
seitigen Beziehungen,’’ Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philo- 
logie, Suppl. 15 (1887), pp. 641-728. Cf. further 
Ueberweg-Praechter, vol. i., appendix pp. 67 ff. The 
manuscripts of Plato are enumerated and described 
by Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii. pp. 67-131, Essay 
II. “‘ On the Text of this Edition of Plato’s Republic” ; 
less fully by Adam, who did not live to write a pro- 
posed introductory volume supplementing his com- 
mentary (The Republic of Plato, vol. i. pp. xiii-xvi) ; 
and, sufficiently for the ordinary student, by Maurice 
Croiset in the Budé Plato, vol. i. pp. 14-18. 

The best manuscript is thought to be Parisinus 
graecus 1807 (ninth century), generally designated 
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A; then come, in more or less disputed order of 
merit, Venctus 185, Bekker’s II, Burnet’s D (12th 
century); Malatestianus, plut. xxviii. 4, Burnet’s 
M,; Vindobonensis 55 (14th century), Burnet’s F ; 
Venetus 184, usually designated &, but Burnet 
indicates its readings by scr. Ven. 184 (15th century) ; 
Monacensis 237, Bekker’s and Adam’s a, but Burnet 
indicates its readings by scr. Mon. 


Tue TRANSLATION 


There are several excellent translations of the 
Republic in print. I have not hoped or tried to 
produce a better piece of English composition than 
some of these. My chief endeavour has been, while 
usually following the text closely, to use a justifiable 
apparent freedom in order to bring out the precise 
meaning of passages which long experience as a 
teacher and a reviewer has taught me are liable to 
misapprehension. I have tried to make such passages 
as intelligible as possible to an attentive and educated 
English reader. Other readers will continue to 
make as wild work of the Republic as they will of 
the Bible. My aim requires the employment some- 
times of two apparent synonyms for one word, and 
the rendering of the same word differently in different 
contexts or even when repeated within a few lines. 
The thing cannot be done in any other way, and it 
can be safely attempted only by a translator who 
understands the shades of Plato’s thought as well as 
something of the niceties of the Greek language. 
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iv, pp. 5-308 and vol. v, pp. 321-648 H. Chernis+ 
surveys work done in the years 1950-1957 alone 
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LIST OF PLATO’S WORKS showing their division 


I. Euthyphro 
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Ii. 


IV. 
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Apology . 
Crito 
Phaedo 
Phaedrus 


Laches 
Protagoras 
Meno ? 
Euthydemus . 


Lysis 
Symposium 
Gorgias . 


Cratylus . 
Parmenides 
Greater Hippias 
Lesser Hippias 
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327 I. KaréBnv xOés eis Tetpard peta TAavdKwvos 
tod "Apiotwvos, mpocevdpevds Te TH Ve@ Kal apa. 
tiv éoptiv BovAdpevos Peacacba Tiva TpdTOV TroLn- 
govow, ate vov mp@Tov ayovtes. KaAn pLéev odV [LoL 
Kal 1) TOV emxwpiwy mom) edo€ev elvar, od pevTot 
HTTov edaiveto mpémew tv of Opakes Ereprrov. 

B_ IIpocev€dpevor 5é€ Kal Oewpnoavres amfuev 
mpos TO GoTv. KaTid@v ovv moppwOhev Uas 

” e , / e 7 > /, 
oikade wpunpevous IloAduapxos 6 Kedadov éxeé- 

@ For the title and the personages cf. Introd. pp. ix and vii. 

> Socrates narrates in the first person, as in the Charmides 
and Lysis; see Introd. p. vii, Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. p. 84. 
Demetrius, On Style, 205, cites this sentence as an example 
of ‘“trimeter members.’ Editors give references for the 
anecdote that it was found in Plato’s tablets with many 
variations. For Plato’s description of such painstaking cf. 
Phaedr. 278 v. Cic. De sen. 5. 13 ‘*scribens est mortuus.” 

¢ Cf. 439 £; about a five-mile walk. 

4 Plato and Xenophon represent Socrates as worshipping 
the gods, véuw médews. Athanasius, Contra gentes, 9, censures 
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eh eae BUELL: 
{or ON JUSTICE: pourticat] 


CHARACTERSs 


Socrates, Giaucon, PotEmarcnus, THRASYMACHUS, 
ADEIMANTUS, CEPHALUS 


I. Socrates. I® went down yesterday to the Peiraeus® 
with Glaucon, the son of Ariston,to pay my devotions4 
to the Goddess,? and also because I wished to see how 
they would conduct the festival since this was its 
inauguration’ I thought the procession of the 
citizens very fine, but it was no better than the show 
made by the marching of the Thracian contingent. 
After we had said our prayers and seen the 
spectacle we were starting for town when Polem- 
archus, the son of Cephalus, caught sight of us 
from a distance as we were hastening homeward? 


Plato for thus adoring an Artemis made with hards, and the 
fathers and mediaeval writers frequently cite the passage for 
Plato’s regrettable concessions to polytheism—“ persuasio 
civilis”’ as Minucius Felix styles it. Cf. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. xiii. 13. 66. 
¢ Presumably Bendis (354 4), though, as the scholiast 
observes, Athena is 7 0eds for an Athenian. For foreign 
cults at the Peiraeus see Holm, History of Greece, iii. p. 189. 
* See Introd. p. viii. 
8 “]Jeaded homeward ”’ is more exact and perhaps better. 
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Acuoe dpapovra. TOV maida mepysetvat € xehedoat. 
Kat you omabev 6 rats AaBdpevos tod (wariov, 
Kedcvet buds, edn, TloA€wapxos Tmepypetvar. Kal 
ey pereotpagny TE Kab mpoyny Gmrov avTos «ln. 
Odros, eon, omriabev TpooepxeT au ara TE pt- 
pevere. "AMa Tepyevooper, 4 8 ds 6 DAavcwv. 
C Kat orAyw dorepov 6 te IloAguapyos HKe Kal- 
"Adcipavros ) Tob DPAadicwvos adeAgos kat Nux- 
"patos 6 Nexiov Kal dAdAot Twées, Ws ATO THS TOUTS. 
oO obv Todepapxos ep *Q. LesKpares, Soxeiré pou 
m™pos GoTv SppAabat ws dmdvres. Od yap Kax@s 
So€éalets, Hv 3 eye. ‘OpGs oby pas, Edn, Ooor 
éopev; Ils yap od; “H toivuy rovrwr, Eon, 
KpelrTous yeveobe 7 pever’ avrod. OvKoby, 7 Hv O° 
eyes, éru €AXetrreTau' TO nv melowsLev bpas, ws xe? 
meas ddeivar ; *H Kal ddvaicl” dv, 4 8 és, meioat 
ea dovovras ; Ovsands, edn 6 LAavkcwv. Qs 
Tolvuy p71) akovoopevwr, ov diavoctobe. Kal 6 
328 “Adetpavros, “Apa Yes 4 8 ds, 08d’ lore ott 
Aapmras €oTat Tmpos comépav ap inmwv TH Oe@; 
"Ad intwv; qv 8 eyed: Kawvdv ye todTo. Aap 
1 AMT: & Nelrerar Zq. 


* A Greek gentleman would always be so attended. Cf. 
Charm. 155 a, Meno 82 8, Protag. 310 c, Demosth. xlvii. 36. 

» The “*bounder”’ in Theophrastus, Char. xi. (xvii.), if he 
sees persons in a hurry will ask them to wait. 

U Charm. 153 B, Parmen. 126 a, infra 449-B. 

CON se,’ aCfs Protag. 314 D; ‘‘ipse dixit;’’ “* Now you are 
not ‘ inse? "for I am he.’ _Shakes, 

° Cf. the playful threat in Phileb. 16 a, Phaedr. 236 c, 
Horace, Sat. i. 4. 142. 

! For the characteristic Socratic contrast between force and 
persuasion cf. 411 p, and the anecdote in Diog. Laert. vii. 24. 
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and ordered his boy ¢ run and bid us to wait ® for him, 
and the boy caught hold° of my himation from behind 
and said, “‘ Polemarchus wants you to wait.” And 
I turned around and asked where his master @ was. 
“ There he is,” he said, “ behind you, coming this 
way. Wait for him.” ‘‘ So we will,” said Glaucon, 
and shortly after Polemarchus came up and Adei- 
mantus, the brother of Glaucon, and Niceratus, the 
son of Nicias, and a few others apparently from the 
procession. Whereupon Polemarchus said, ‘‘ Socrates, 
you appear to have turned your faces townward and 
to be going to leave us.” “‘ Not a bad guess,” said 
I. “But you see how many we are?” he said. 
“Surely.”” ‘‘ You must either then prove yourselves 
the better men ® or stay here.”” “‘ Why, is there not 
left,”’ said I, “ the alternative of our persuading ‘ you 
that you ought to let us go?” “ But could you 
persuade us,”’ said he, “if we refused to listen?” 
*“Nohow,”’ said Glaucon. ‘“‘ Well, we won’t listen, 
and you might as well make up your minds to it.” 
“Do you mean to say,” interposed Adeimantus, 
“that you haven’t heard that there is to be a torch- 
light race’ this evening on horseback in honour of 
the Goddess?” ‘“ On horseback?” said I. ‘‘ That 


9 See Sterrett in -A.J.P. xxii. p. 393. ‘* The torch was passed 
down the lines which competed as wholes. Cf. Swinburne, 


Hymn of Man: 
Where the runners outwear each other, but running with 


lampless hands, 
No man takes light from his brother, till blind at the goal 


he stands.” 


For the metaphorical transmission of the torch of life cf. 
Plato, Laws, 776 B, Lucretius ii. 79. 
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mddia Exovtes Stadw@covaw aAArjAots dwdAwjeevoe 
rots immo; 7) mHs A€yets; Odrws, Edn o TloAgue- 
apxos* Kal mpos ye Tmavvuxida Toujgovow, Hy agvov 
Gedoacba. eEavacrnodpeba yap pera TO Setvov 
Kal Thy mavvvxida Geacdueba Kat Evvetdueba re 
modois TOV véewv adrdh Kai SiadekdpueBa. adda 
pévere Kat pr) GAAws motetre. Kal O DAavxwy, 
*Eouxev, &6n, peveréov elvar. “AX” et Soxe?, Fv 
8 eye, otrw xpr) morety. 

II. *Hyzev odv oixade cis tod TloAeudpyov, 
kat Avoiav te adro@t KareAdBomev Kat Ed@vdnuov, 
tovs Tod TloAcudpyou adeAdovs, kat 5:) Kal Opacd- 
payor Tov XaAxndoviov kal Nappavridyy rov TTara- 
viéa Kat KXertrodadvra tov “Apiorwrdnou: fv & 
evdov Kai 6 mat7p 6 Tod TloAcuapyouv Kédados. 

Kai pada apeoBirns Hoe edofev elvary dia 

\ = 


Cxpovov yap Kat é€wpdxn avrov. Kabijoro Sé 


eoTtegavwmpevos emi twos mpooxedadaiov te Kat 
Sippov: teOvxas yap erdyyavey ev tH addAj. 
exabelone8a odv map adrov: Exewro yap Sidpor 
Twes adToht KUKAwW. EdOds odv pe Dav 6 Kédados 
nomdalerd re xat elev "Q Xadxpares, odd Gapilers 
Huy KataBaivwy eis tov Tletpard: ypav pévror. ef 
pev yap eye Ere év Suvduer fv tod padiws wopeve- 
a0ar mpos 7d dotu, oddév av ce Eder Sedpo tevat, 


* Rise from table. This is forgotten. 

>In “American,” the colloquial Greek means “be a 
sport.” 
ee The particles single out Thrasymachus for ironical 
emphasis. Proclus in Tim. $3 © preserves them jn his 
enumeration of the dramatis personae. 

* A companion picture to the fair vision of the youthful 
Lysis (Lysis, 207 a). The wreath was worn at the sacrifice. 
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is a new idea. Will they carry torches and pass 
them along to one another as they race with the 
horses, or how do you mean?” ‘“‘ That's the way 
of it,’ said Polemarchus, “ and, besides, there is to 
be a night festival which will be worth seeing. For 
after dinner we will get up? and go out and see the 
sights and meet a lot of the lads there and have 
good talk. So stay and do as we ask.”® ‘It looks 
as if we should have to stay,’’ said Glaucon. ‘ Well,” 
said I, “‘ if it so be, so be it.” 

II. So we went with them to Polemarchus’s house, 
and there we found Lysias and Euthydemus, the 
brothers of Polemarchus, yes, and¢ Thrasymachus, 
too, of Chalcedon, and Charmantides of the deme of 
Paeania, and Cleitophon the son of Aristonymus. 
And the father of Polemarchus, Cephalus, was also 
at home. 

And I thought him much aged, for it was a long 
time since I had seen him. He was sitting on a sort 
of chair with cushions and he had a chaplet¢ on his 
head, for he had just finished sacrificing in the court. 
So we went and sat down beside him, for there were 
seats there disposed in a circle. As soon as he saw 
me Cephalus greeted me and said, ‘‘ You are not a 
very frequent’ visitor, Socrates. You don’t often 
come down to the Peiraeus to see us. That is not 
right. For if I were still able to make the journey 
up to town easily there would be no need of your 


* For the seats compare Protag. 317 v-x, Cic. Laelius 1. 2 
“in hemicyclio sedentem.”’ 

t The language recalls the Homeric formula, tdpos ye ev 
otre Oaplfes, Il. xviii. 386, Od. v. 88, Jebb on O.C. 672; 
Tennyson’s, ‘* When I was frequent with him in my youth.” 
Cephalus’s friendly urgency to Socrates is in the tone of 


Laches 181 c. 
vi 
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D Gd tpeis av mapa o€ Fpev: viv 5é ce xp7 Tr 
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Kvdtepov depo lévar- ws <b tobe dru Euouye, Ooov 
ai kata TO C@pa HSoval aropapaivovrat, ToTovTOV 
av€ovrar af mept tovs Adyous éemBvpiar Te Kal 
Hdovai. pn odv aAAws mole, ddAa Tolade TE TOLS 
veaviais Evvicht Kai Seipo map jpas doita ws 
mapa pidous te Kal mdvu oiketous. Kat piv, jv 
8° eyw, & Kédadre, yaipw ye Suadreyopevos tots 
o¢d5pa mpecBurats: Soxet yap joe xphvar trap’ 
aitav muvOdvecbar, womep Twa oddv mpoeAndv- 
Odtwv, Hv Kai pds tows denoer mopedecbar, Tota 
tis eat, Tpaxeta Kal yadem7}, H padia Kal evmopos: 
Kat 81) Kal cod 7Sews av mvOolunv, 6 Ti cor 
daivetat Tobro, émrevd7) evtadOa Hd el THs ALKias, 
© 81 emt yrhpaos 008M dao elvar of mounrat, 
motepov xaXerov tod Biov 7 mas od adro é€- 
ayyéAXeis. 

III. "Eyes cor, edn, vp tov Aia épd, d UXo- 
Kpates, oldv yé pow daivetat. mroAAdKis yap ovv- 
epxouebad tuwes eis tadTo mapamAnciay ALKiav 
Exovres, Siacwlovres THY madarav tapoystav. ot 


* Plato characteristically contrasts the transitory pleasures 
of the body with the enduring joys of the mind. Phaedr. 
258 ©. Anaximenes imitates and expands the passage, 
Stobaeus, 117. 5. Pleasures are not strictly speaking “ of” 
the body, but “in” or “relating to” it. See my Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 45. 

> Much of this passage, including the comparison of old 
men to travellers, is copied by Cicero, De sen. 3 ff. 

¢ Cf. Horace, Hpist. i. 11 ‘ Quid tibi visa Chios?” The 
vague neuter and the slight anacoluthon give a colloquial 
turn to the sentence. 

* Hesiod, Works and Days 290, says that the path of 
virtue is rough at first and then grows easy. 

* This, whatever its precise meaning, was a familiar phrase 
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resorting hither, but we would go to visit you. But 
as it is you should not space too widely your visits 
here. For I would have you know that, for my part, 
as the satisfactions of the body decay,? in the same 
measure my desire for the pleasures of good talk and 
my delight in them increase. Don’t refuse then, 
but be yourself a companion to these lads and make 
our house your resort and regard us as your very 
good friends and intimates.” ‘‘ Why, yes, Cephalus,” 
said I, “and I enjoy talking with the very aged. 
For to my thinking we have to learn of them as it 
were from wayfarers® who have preceded us on a 
road on which we too, it may be, must some time 
fare—what ° it is like—is it rough 4 and hard going or 
easy and pleasant to travel. And so now I would 
fain learn of you what you think of this thing, now 
that your time has come to it, the thing that the 
poets call ‘the threshold? of old age.’ Is it a hard 
a of life to bear or what report have you to make 
ofite”’ 

III. ‘* Yes, indeed, Socrates,”’ he said, ‘‘I will tell 
you my own feeling about it. For it often happens 
that some of us elders of about the same age come 
together and verify * the old saw of like to like. At 


like our ‘‘ One foot in the grave.” Cf. Leaf on JI. xxii. 60, 
xxiv. 487; Hypereides (i. xx. 13) employs it without apology 
in prose. 

? Lit. “preserving.” For the reverse cf. Symp. 174 Bs. 
Cicero renders, ‘‘ similes cum similibus veteri proverbio facile 
congregantur.” The proverb is #\é fucka répmret Phaedr, 
940 c, or, as in Lysis 214 a, Protag. 337 pv, Symp. 195 3, 
the reference may be to Homer’s ws alel rév dpotov dyer eds 
&s Tov éuotov, Od. xvii. 218. Milton, Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, x., ‘The ancient proverb in Homer .. . entitles 
this work of leading each like person to his like, peculiarly 
to God, himself.” 
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obv meiarou Hav oAodvpovrat fuvidvres, Tas ev 
Th vedTnTe ydovas mobobvTes Kat dvapypynoKd- 
jevou mepl TE Tadpodiowa Kal mepl moTous Kal 
edwxias Kal an’ atta & Tov TovoUTEY éxeTat, Kat 
dyavaxrodow ws peydAwy twav dmeaTEpnLevor 
Kal Tore pe ra] Cartes, vov dé odde Cavres: eviou 
d€ Kal Tas Trav otkelewy mpormAaxiaets ToD y7pws 
odvpovrat, Kal ézt ToUTw 57) TO yijpas dpvodow 
Cowy KaKav odiow airvov. emot de Soxotow, & 
LaKpares, odTou ov To airvov airrdoBar. el yap 
qv Toor’ airvov, Kav eye Ta aura tabra ere ovOn 
EVEKG ‘YE yHpws Kal ot aor madres dou evtatla 
mABov juxias. viv oo eEywye 78) evreTuxnKa ovx 
ovTws Exovat Kal dMous kat 87) Kal Dodokrct ToTE 
TH TOWNTH mapeyevouny EpwTMmEvep bd Twos 
las, eon, @ Logordes, €xels mpos Tappodiora.; 
€7t olds Te € yeast ovyylyveoBar; Kat Os, 
Eddyper, edn, é avOpwre: dopevairara. jevrou 
adto amépuyov, worep Autravra Twa. Kal aypov 
Seomorny dmopuyay. <b obv prow Kal TOTE edofev 
exeivos etret Kat vov ody HTTOv. TavTaTrage yap 
TOV ye ToLoUTwWY ev TO ynpa TOAA elpyvy yiyveTat 


* The sentiment of the sensualist from Mimnermus to 
Byron; ef. also Simon. fr, 71, Soph. Antig. 1165, Antiphanes, 
in Stob. 63. 12. For the application to old age cf. Anth. 
Pal. ix. 127, Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 55, and the Wéyos yipws in 
Stobaeus, 116. 

> For such a litany ef. Soph. O.C. 1235, and Matthew 
Arnold’s poem, ‘ Growing Old.” 

° This suggests Aristotle's fallacy of the false cause, 
Soph. El. 167b21. Cf. Phileb. 28 4 and Isoc. xv. 230. 

* For Sophocles’ sentiment ¢f. Tennyson, By an Evolu- 
tionist— 
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these reunions most of us make lament, longing for 
the lost joys of youth and recalling to mind the 
pleasures of wine, women, and feasts, and other things 
thereto appertaining, and they repine in the belief 
that the greatest things have been taken from them 
and that then they lived well and now it is no life 
at all. And some of them complain of the indignities 
that friends and kinsmen put upon old age and thereto 
recite a doleful litany ° of all the miseries for which 
they blame old age. But in my opinion, Socrates, 
they do not put the blame on the real cause. For 
if it were the cause I too should have had the same 
experience so ‘far as old age is concerned, and so 
would all others who have come to this time of life. 
But in fact I have ere now met with others who 
do not feel in this way, and in particular I remember 
hearing Sophocles the poet greeted by a fellow who 
asked, ‘How about your service of Aphrodite, 
Sophocles—is your natural force still unabated ? ’ 
And he replied, ‘ Hush, man, most gladly have I 
escaped this thing you talk of, as if I had run away 
from a raging and savage beast of a master.’? I 
thought it a good answer then and now I think so 
still more. For in very truth there comes to old 
age a great tranquillity in such matters and a blessed 


But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a 
height that is higher. 


Allusions to the passage are frequent. Theon, Progymn. 
ii. 66 (Spengel), turns the anecdote into an edifying xpeia. 
Ammianus Marcellinus xxv. 4. 2 tells us that the chastity of 
the emperor Julian drew its inspiration hence. Schopenhauer 
often dwelt on the thought, cf. Cic. Cato M. 14, Plutarch, 
De cupid. divit. 5, An seni p. 788, Athen. xii. p. 510, 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 1. 13. - 
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e b] , v4 
Kat édevOepia, ereidav af emBupiar mavowvTat 
/ 4, A A 
Katatetvovoat Kal xaAdowot, mavTamac. TO TOU 


D Yodoxrréous ylyverau: SeorroTa@v amavu mtoAA@v €ott 
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Kal pawopéevwv aandddxOar. adda Kal TovTwv 
nép. Kal TOv ye mpos Tovs olkelous pia Tis aitia 
€otiv, od TO yhpas, ® Lw«pates, adn’ 6 Tpd7r0s 
tov avOpdimwv. dv wev yap Kdopior Kai evKoAdt 
ou, Kat 76 yijpas petpiws éotly émimovov ei dé 
pH, Kal yhpas, & Lwdxpates, Kal vedrns xadem7 
T@ TowovTw EvpBaiver. 

IV. Kat éya dyacbels adtot «eindvros tara, 
BovAdpevos Ere Aéyew adtov exivouy Kal elmov °Q 
Kédadre, ofuai cov tods moddov’s, otav Taira 
Aéyys, odk amodéxecBar, GAN’ Hyeiobal ce padiws 
TO yhpas dépew od 81a tov Tpomov, adda bua TO 
moAAny ovciav KexTHobat: Tots ‘yap aAovatots 
moda Trapapvbra dacww evar. "AdAnOA, edn, A€yets* 
od yap amodéxovrar. Kal A€yovor pev Ti, od pEvToL 
ye doov olovrat, GdAd TO TOD DeptotoKAdouvs €d 
Exel, ds TH Lepidiw Aowopovpevw Kai A€yovte, Ste 
od 8 adrov aAAd Sia THY woAW edvdoKipot, am- 
expivato, 6tt ovr dv adtos Lepidios wv dvowacros 
eyeveto ovr’ éxeivos "A@nvaios. Kat tots 51) p17 
mAovaiows, xaAeTds 5é TO yipas fépovaw, ed exes 


* Cf. Phaedo 86 c, 94¢, Phileb. 47 a, Laws 6458, 644 £ 


g7wol, 

> Cf. Eurip. IA. 547 pawopévwr otcrpwv. 

¢ For Sophocles as edxodos cf. Aristoph. Frogs 82, and on 
this quality, Laws 791 c. 

@ Cephalus prefigures the old age of the righteous, infra 
612-613. There is then no parody of Antisthenes as Joel] 
fancies. 

* Cf. Teles. (Hense, pp. 9-10), Philemon in Plut. p. 358, 
12 
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release. When the fierce tensions? of the passions 
and desires relax, then is the word of Sophocles 
approved, and we are rid of many and mad? masters. 
But indeed in respect of these complaints and in 
the matter of our relations with kinsmen and friends 
there is just one cause, Socrates—not old age, but 
the character of the man. For if men are temperate 
and cheerful? even old age is only moderately burden- 
some. But if the reverse, old age, Socrates, and 
youth are hard for such dispositions.” 

IV. AndI was filled with admiration ¢for the man by 
these words, and desirous of hearing more I tried to 
draw him out and said, “‘ I fancy, Cephalus, that most 
people, when they hear you talk in this way, are not 
convinced but think that you bear old age lightly not 
because of your character but because of your wealth. 
‘For the rich,’ they say, “have many consolations.’ ”’ ¢ 
“You are right,” he said. “ They don’t accept my 
view and there is something in their objection, though 
not so much as they suppose. But the retort of 
Themistocles comes in pat here, who, when a man 
from the little island of Seriphus’ grew abusive and 
told him that he owed his fame not to himself but 
to the city from which he came, replied that neither 
would he himself ever have made a name if he had 
been born in Seriphus nor the other if he had been 
an Athenian. And the same principle applies excel- 
lently to those who not being rich take old age hard ; 


Musonius, Stob. 117. 8. A fragment of Anaxandrides in 
Stob. Florileg. 68. 1 is almost a paraphrase of this passage. 
Thucyd. ii. 44 says that honour, not money, is the consola- 
tion of old age. 

4 Lit. the Seriphean of the anecdote, which, however, 
Herodotus (viii. 125) tells of another. Cic. Cato M. 8 
**Seriphio cuidam.” : 
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6 attos Adyos, 67t ovr’ dv 6 emetKns mdvU Tt 
padiws yfpas peta mevias évéyKor, ovf’ 6 py 
emeuKrs TAOUTHGAs EUKOAdS TOT’ GV EavT@ ‘yEevolTO. 
IIdrepov 8€, jv 8 eyd, & Kédare, dv Kexrnoa 
Ta TAéw TapéAaBes 7) emextHow; Ilot’ émexty- 
odunv, €dn, & UwdKpates; pégos Tis yeéyova xpy- 
patioTs TO’ Te TamTOV Kal Tob TaTpds. 6 peEV 
yap mammos Te Kal duwrupos esol oxeddv Tt 
conv éyw viv ovoiay Kéxtnar tapadaBav moAAd- 
Kis TocaiTyny éemoinae, Avaavias 5€ 6 maThp ere 
é\dttTw adtiy eémoince Ths viv ovens: eyw dé 
ayam®, éav pi) eAdtTw Katadimw Tovtotai, aAAd 
Bpaxet yé tie mAciw 7 apéAaBov. Od tou evexa 
Hpounv, nv & eyw, ote por edofas od odddpa 
ayaTdv Ta xpyuata. tTotto S€ movotow ws TO 
moAd ot av pr) adTol KTHOWwWYTaL’ of Sé KTHGdMEVOL 
SutAW ot GAAow aomalovrat adTd. wWoamTep yap ot 
TounTal TA aVT@V Towjata Kal ol maTépes TOvS 
maidas dyama@or, ta’ty te 57) Kal of ypnuatica- 
pevoe Tepl Ta xphuata omovdalovow ws epyov 
€auT@v, Kal KaTa TIv xpelav, mep of ddAdov. 
xaArerroi odv Kal Evyyeveobar ciaiv, ovdev ebédAovres 
erawwetv add’ 7 Tov mAodTov. *AAnOA, edn, A€yes. 

V. Ilévu pev odv, fv 8 eyd. adda pou Ere 
Tooovee eizé: Ti peytoTov ole. ayabov amodcAav- 
kévat Tod moAAHY ovotav KexTHobar; “O, 4 8 Ss, 


2 Matthew Arnold's * Sweetly reasonable,” but here a 
loose synonym of good, and not in the Aristotelian sense, 
“equitable.” 

» Cephalus, Lysanias, Cephalus, and so frequently. 

¢ Aristotle makes a similar observation, Hth. Nic. iv. 1.20, 
Rhet. i. 11. 26, ii. 16. 4. For nouveaua riches, yevvator éx 
Baddavriov, see Starkie on Aristoph. Wasps, 1309. 
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for neither would the reasonable* man find it alto- 
gether easy to endure old age conjoined with poverty, 
nor would the unreasonable man by the attainment of 
riches ever attain to self-contentment and a cheerful 
temper.” “ May I ask, Cephalus,” said I, ‘‘ whether 
you inherited most of your possessions or acquired 
them yourself? ’’ ‘* Acquired, quotha?” he said. 
“ As a moneymaker, I hold a place somewhere half- 
way between my grandfather and my father. For 
my grandfather and namesake? inherited about as 
much property as I now possess and multiplied it 
many times, my father Lysanias reduced it below 
the present amount, and I am content if I shall leave 
the estate to these boys not less but by some slight 
measure more than my inheritance.” “‘ The reason 
I asked,” I said, “‘ is that you appear to me not to 
be over-fond of money. And that is generally the 
case with those who have not earned it themselves.° 
But those who have themselves acquired it have a 
double reason in comparison with other men for 
loving it. For just as poets feel complacency about 
their own poems and fathers about their own sons,? 
so men who have made money take this money 
seriously as their own creation and they also value 
it for its uses as other people do. So they are hard 
to talk to since they are unwilling to commend 
anything except wealth.” 

V. “ Youareright,” he replied. “ I assuredly am,” 
said I. ‘‘ But tell me further this. What do you 
regard as the greatest benefit you have enjoyed 
from the possession of property?” ‘‘ Something,” 


4 Cf. Theaetet. 160 ¥, Symp. 209 c, Phaedr. 274 8, with 
Epaminondas’ saying, that Leuctra and Mantineia were his 
children. 
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tows odk av modAovs Treloauut A€ywv. cd yap tot, 
én, & Uwdxpares, tr, emevddv tis eyyds F Tod 
olcoBat teAdeuvTnoew, eicépyerar at’t@ Séos Kal 
fpovris wept dv Eumpoobev od elojer. ol Te yap 
Aeyopevor poor epi tOv ev “Aidov, ws Tov evOdde 
adicjnoavra Set éxet Siddvar Sixnv, KatayeAdpevor 
téws, Tote 5) oTpedovow adtod thy Wuxi pr) 
aAnOets Bou Kat adrtos Ato bro THs TOO yHpws 
dobevelas 7) Kal Worep 7dn eyyuTépw Dv TaV Exel 
parrAdgv te Kabopa atta. dropias 8 odv Kal 
Seiuatos peotos yiyverar Kal dvadoyilerar 75n 
Kal oKomrel, el TWd TL HOiKNKEV. O fev OdV ED- 
pioxwy éavtod év TH Biw ToAAA adiKHpata Kal 
ex TOV Unvav, wWomep of maides, Baya eyerpd- 
prevos Seyatver Kal CH pera Kakis edAmidos: TH 


« Cf. Walter Scott’s ‘Be a good man, my dear; nothing 
else will give you any comfort, when you come to lie here.” 
Perhaps the earliest positive expression of faith in future life 
and judgement for sin is Pindar’s Second Olympian. See 
Rohde’s Psyche and Adam in Cambridge Praelections. The 
Epicureans and sometimes the Stoics unfairly reprobated 
Plato’s appeal here to this motive, which he disregards in his 
main argument and returns to only in the tenth book. Cf. 
363 c-p, 386 B, 613 £ ff., also 496 E, 498 D, 608 pb. 

> Cf. 498 c and Pind. Ol. ii. 64. But 500 p, “there”’ is 
the realm of Platonic ideas. 

° Cf. Gorgias 523 a, 527 a. 

4 The conclusion logically expected, ‘* is more credulous,” 
shifts to the alternative preferred by Plato. domep marks 
the figurative sense of ‘‘nearer.’’ xa@opg is not “takes a 
more careful view of it’’ (Goodwin) but wins a glimpse, 
catches sight of those obscure things, as a sailor descries land. 
So often in Plato. Cf. Hpin. 985 c. Sir Thomas Browne, 
Christ. Morals, iii. 22 ‘“*And having been long tossed 
in the Ocean of this world, he will by that time feel the in- 
draught of another.” Waller on the Divine Poems— 
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he said, “which I might not easily bring many 
to believe if I told them.* For let me tell you, 
Socrates,” he said, “‘ that when a man begins to 
realize that he is going to die, he is filled with 
apprehensions and concern about matters that 
before did not occur to him. The tales that are told 
of the world below and how the men who have done 
wrong here must pay the penalty there,’ though he 
may have laughed them down ¢ hitherto, then begin 
to torture his soul with the doubt that there may be 
some truth in them. And apart from that the man 
himself? either from the weakness of old age or 
possibly as being now nearer to the things beyond 
has a somewhat clearer view of them. Be that as 
it may, he is filled with doubt, surmises, and alarms 
and begins to reckon up and consider whether he 
has ever wronged anyone. Now he to whom the 
ledger of his life shows an account of many evil deeds 
starts up ¢ even from his dreams like children again 
and again in affright and his days are haunted by 
anticipations of worse to come. But on him who is 

The Soul’s Dark Cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made... » 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


Rabelais, iii. 21 ‘Aussi les anges, les heroes, les bons 
demons (selon la doctrine des Platonicques) voyans les 
humains prochains de mort comme de port trés sceur et 
salutaire—les saluent les consolent, parlent avec eux et ja 
commencent leur communicquer art de divination.” 

¢ Polyb. v. 52. 13, and for the thought Iamblichus, Pro- 
trepticus 127 a, Job iv. 13-14. Tennyson, Vastness ix.— 


Pain, that has crawl’d from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm 
which writhes all day, and at night 
Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and stings him 
back to the curse of the light. 
17 
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331 Be pndev €avT@ adixov Evvewdote mdeto éAmis det 
mdpeore Kal dyad YNPOTPoPos, Ws Kal TlaSapos 
Aéyet. Xaprevres rap TOL, @ Leskpares, Toor’ 
é€xeivos elev, St Os av Stkaiws Kal daiws Tov Biov 
diayayn, 

yAuKeid of Kapdiav atadAoica ynpotpodos auv- 
aopet 
€Amis, & padvora Ovatav 
moAvatpogov yuwpav KuPepva. 
€d obv déyet Bavpacras ws opodpa. mpos 87) 
TOUT eywye 7iOnpt Ty TOV Xpnpearov KTHOW 
B mAciorov agiav elvat, od te mavti avdpi, aAAa TO 
emueiKel, TO yap pnde aKkovTd Twa efaTraThaat 7 
pevoaobat, pnd” ad } dgethovra § y bed Quotas Twas 
oF avO puma xphuara é emia exeice dmeévar ded.670, 
peéya pLepos ets TodTo 7 TOV XPyHATOY KTHOLS 
oupBarrAerar. exer S€ Kal adAas xpelas moAAds: 
adda ye év avd’ évds odK eAdyioTov eywye Oelypy 
av eis todto avdpt vodv €yovtt, ® Lwx«pates, 
mAobrov xpnoywratov elvar. IlayKddAws, jv 8 
Céyw, rk€yers, & Keédadre. toito 8 adro, tH 
Suxatoovynv, motepa tiv aAjOerav adto drjcopev 
elvar anAds ovTws Kal TO dmodiSdvat, av tis Tt 
Tapa Tov AdBn, 7 }) kal adra tadra cor evioTe pev 
Sixatws, eviote S€ adikws moreiv; olov todvde 


* The better hope of the initiated, often mentioned in 
connexion with the mysteries, blends with the better hope 
of the righteous (Isoc. i. § 39, iv. 20, viii. $34, Schmidt, Ethik 
der Griechen, ii. 73), and in the conclusion of the Pindar 
passage almost becomes the hope against which Greek 


moralists warn us. Cf. Pind. Nem. xi. in fine, Soph. Antig. 
615, Thucyd, ii. 62, iii. 45. 
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conscious of no wrong that he has done a sweet hope 
ever attends and a goodly, to be nurse of his old 
age, as Pindar? too says. For a beautiful saying it is, 
Socrates, of the poet that when a man lives out his 
days in justice and piety ‘ sweet companion with him, 
to cheer his heart and nurse his old age, accompanieth 
Hope, who chiefly ruleth the changeful mind of 
mortals.’ That is a fine saying and an admirable. It 
is for this, then, that I affirm that the possession of 
wealth is of most value not it may be to every man 
but to the good man. Not to cheat any man even 
unintentionally or play him false, not remaining in 
debt to a god° for some sacrifice or to a man for 
money, so to depart in fear to that other world— 
to this result the possession of property contributes 
not a little. It has also many other uses. But, 
setting one thing against another, I would lay it 
down, Socrates, that for a man of sense this is the 
chief service of wealth.” ‘‘ An admirable sentiment, 
Cephalus,” said I. ‘‘ But speaking of this very 
thing, justice, are we to affirm thus without qualifica- 
tion? that it is truth-telling and paying back what one 
has received from anyone, or may these very actions 
sometimes be just and sometimes unjust? I mean, 


> Pindar, Fragment 214, L.C.L. Edition. 

¢ Cf. the famous, ** We owe a cock to Aesculapius,” 
Phaedo 118 a. Cf. further, Browne, Christian Morals, i. 26 
“Well content if they be but rich enough to be honest, and 
to give every man his due.” 

@ It is Platonic Doctrine that no act is per se good or bad. 
Symp. 1814. This opens the door to casuistry, Xen. Mem. 
iv. 2. 12, Cic. De offic. iii. 25. For the argument cf. Xen. 
Mem. iy. 2. 18, Cic. De offic. iii. 25. For the proverb, “a knife 
to a child” or a madman cf. Athen. v. 52, Iambl. Protrep. 
18 K., Jebb’s Bentley, p. 69, where Jebb misses Bentley’s 
allusion to it. 
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Aéyw: was dv mov etmot, et tis AdBou mapa Pidov 
dvdpds awdhpovoivros omAa, ei pavels azactot, ore 
ovte xpi) Ta ToLadTa amrodiSdvat, oUTE Sikatos av 
ein 6 dmodi8ovs, 008 ad mpdos Tov ovTwWs EXOVTA 
mavra ebéhwv TadnOF Aéyew. “OpOws, én, Aéyets. 
Odx dpa odtos pos earl Sixacoodvys, adnOy Te 
Adyew Kat & av AdBn tis arodievar. Idvy pev 
obv, édn, & Ldkpates, troraBav 6 Mod€uapyxos, 
elmep ye Te Xp) Lirwvidy melbecOar. Kai peévror, 
én 6 Kédados, kal wapadidwy tyiv tov Adyov 
Set ydp pe 75n TOV lep@v emiseAnOjvar. Odxodv, 
édyv éeyd, 6 TloAguapyos ta ye adv KAnpovdmos; 
Ilavu ye, # 8 ds yeAdoas: Kal dua feu mpos Ta 
e / 

tepa. 

VI. Adye 8y, elrov éyd, od 6 Tod Adyou 
KAnpovopos, Ti dis TOV Lipwvidnv A€yovra, opbas 
Aéyew tept Sixavocvvyns; “Ort, } 8° Gs, TO Ta 
odeopeva ExdoTw amodiddvar Sikatdv eat TOOTO 
Aéywv Soxet Ewovye Karts Aéyew. "AAA peévror, 
Hv & eyd, Liuwvidn ye od padiov amiorety: copds 
yap Kat Oelos avijp: tobro pevtot 6 Ti mote A€yer, 

2 The argument, or one side of it, is often treated as a 


thesis which may be thus transferred. Cf. Phileb. 12 a, 
Charm. 162 ©, Protag. 331 a. 

> Cic. Ad Att. iv. 16 “Credo Platonem vix putasse satis 
consonum fore, si hominem id aetatis in tam longo sermone 
diutius retinuisset,”” Bagehot, Hartley Coleridge, ‘It (meta- 
physical debate) attracts the scorn of middle-aged men, 
who depart pis ra iepd,’’ etc. 

¢ The definition is not found in the fragments of Simonides. 
Cf. 433 ©, and the Roman Jurists’ ‘‘Iustitia est constans et 
perpetua voluntas suum cuique tribuens.”’ For the various 
meanings of the Greek word cf. my Articles “‘ Righteousness ”’ 
a ‘“Theognis ” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 

thics. 
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for example, as everyone I presume would admit, 
if one took over weapons from a friend who was in 
his right mind and then the lender should go mad 
and demand them back, that we ought not to return 
them in that case and that he who did so return 
them would not be acting justly—nor yet would he 
who chose to speak nothing but the truth to one 
who was in that state.” “You are right,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Then this is not the definition of justice : 
to tell the truth and return what one has received.” 
“Nay, but it is, Socrates,’ said Polemarchus break- 
ing in, “if indeed we are to put any faith in 
Simonides.” ‘‘ Very well,” said Cephalus, “‘ indeed 
I make over the whole argument ® to you. For it is 
time for me to attend the sacrifices.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said I, “is not Polemarchus the heir of everything 
that is yours?’’ ‘‘ Certainly,” said he with a laugh, 
and at the same time went out to the sacred rites.” 
VI. “ Tell me, then, you the inheritor of the argu- 
ment, what it is that you affirm that Simonides says 
and rightly says about justice.” ‘‘ That it is just,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ to render to each his due.* In saying this 
I think he speaks well.” ‘‘ I must admit,” said I, 
“that it is not easy to disbelieve Simonides. For 
he is a wise and inspired man.? But just what he 


4 The Platonic Socrates ironically treats the poets as 
inspired but not wise because they cannot explain their fine 
sayings. Apol. 22 a-s, Jon 542. He always assumes that 
the utterances of ‘wise’? men must be true. Theaetet. 152 8, 
Phaedr. 260 a, Laws 888 ©, Puthydem. 2804. Butthey are 
often obscure, and he reserves for himself the right of inter- 
pretation (335 ©). Since the poets contradict one another 
and cannot be cross-examined they are not to be taken 
seriously as authorities. Protag. 347 ©, Meno 71», Lysis 
214-215, Lipp. Minor 365 pv. 
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, > NS A 
ad pev, & Todduapye, tows yeyvwoxers, eyw de 
~ ~ , 

dyvo®. SAov yap ott od Tobro Heyer, Omep aprt 
3 ~ 

éhéyouev, 76 Twos Tapakatafepévov Te oTwodY 

~ / 

un owdpovws amaitodvTe amodidovat: KalTor YE 

in a t ne 

dfewdpuevdv mod eat. TodTo, 6 mapaxaréOeTo 7 

»~ © lod é 
yap; Nai. ’Amodoréov dé ye 005° omwort.oby TOTE, 
> a > a Oo ¢ 
OTrOTE TLs 47) Gwhpdvws amattot; "AAnOA, 7d os. 
~ ” , 
“Ao 84 Te 7} 76 ToLodrov, ws Eouxe, A€yer Dysw- 
> la 

vidns TO Ta ddpetdAdpeva Sikatov elvac amroé.dovat. 

"AX / A Jae ” & A A ir le l 

o peévror vy AV, efn: tots yap PtAous oleTau 

‘ , ~ 

ddeitew tods didrovs ayabov prev te SpGv, Kakov de 
o > \ > if 

pndév. Mavbavw, qv 8 eyw-: dtu od Ta ddetro- 

, > ~ 
peva amodidwow, ds av Tw xpvclov am0d@ Tapa- 
A c ~ 
katabenevw, eavmep 1% amodoats Kal 7 Arfyis 
> e > 

BraBepa ylyvnta, pidow dé wow 6 Te azrokap- 
, \ \ 

dvwv Kat 6 amod.dovs: ody otTw Aye dys TOV 
A 4 \ bY Tet dé: a ? Q 

Liwvidyv; Ilavy pev otv. Tt dé; tots €x@pots 

/ 

amodotéov, 6 TL av TUYN detAcuevov; Ilavtamact 

\ Ss mv a > iX > Wile > ir PS) / if 
prev odv, Edn, 6 ye ddetreTar adtois: ddetAeTat S€, 

~ ~ wn ~ fd A 

oluat, mapa ye Tod é€xOpot TH e€xOp@, omep Kat 

MpoorjKel, KAKOV TL. 
Vil °-H , ” > >’ ? te e ” G 
. "Huigato dpa, jv e€yw, ws EouKev, 0 


1 5¢ = is frequently used to repeat and define: 6é ye Allq. 


* Owing to the rarity of banks “ reddere depositum ”’ was 
throughout antiquity the typical instance of just conduct. 
Cf. 442 ©, Mayor on Juv. Saé. 13. 15, Herod. vi. 86, 
Democr. fr. 265 Diels, Philo, De spec. leg. 4. 67. Salt 
was a symbol of justice because it preserves & mapadapBdver: 
Diog. Laert. viii. 35. Earth is “ iustissima tellus ”” because she 
returns the seed with interest. Socrates’ distinction betweer. 
the fact of returning a deposit, and returning it rightly is 
expressed in Stoic terminology: ‘ut si iuste depositum 
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may mean by this you, Polemarchus, doubtless 
know, but I do not. Obviously he does not mean 
what we were just speaking of, this return of a deposit? 
to anyone whatsoever even if he asks it back when 
not in his right mind. And yet what the man 
deposited is due to him in a sense, is it not?” 
“Yes.” “ But rendered to him it ought not to be by 
any manner of means when he demands it not being 
in his right mind.” ‘ True,” said he. “It is then 
something other than this that Simonides must, as 
it seems, mean by the saying that it is just to render 
back what is due.’ ‘‘ Something else in very deed,” 
he replied, “for he believes that friends owe it 
to friends to do them some good and no evil.” “I 
see,” said I; “you mean that® he does not render 
what is due or owing who returns a deposit of gold 
if this return and the acceptance prove harmful 
and the returner and the recipient are friends. 
Isn’t that what you say Simonides means?” “ Quite 
so.” “‘ But how about this—should one not render 
to enemies what is their due?’’ “ By all means,” 
he said, “‘ what is due® and owing to them, and there 
is due and owing from an enemy to an enemy what 
also is proper for him, some evil.” 

VII. “ It was a riddling 4 definition of justice, then, 
reddere in recte factis sit, in officiis ponatur depositum 
reddere,” Cic. De fin. iii. 18. 

> Adam insists that the meaning of uav@avw 67 here and 
everywhere is “it is because.” 

¢ In the Greek the particles indicate slight irritation in the 
speaker. 

4 Cf. Lysis 214 p, Charm. 162 a, Theaetet. 152 c, 194¢, 
Alc. II. 147 8. The poet, like the soothsayer, is “ inspired,” 
but only the thinker can interpret his meaning. Cf. 331 5, 
Tim. 72 a. Allegory and the allegorical interpretation are 
always conscious and often ironical in Plato. 
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Xywvidns mownTiu@s TO Sixasov 6 ein. Stevoetro 
Cpev yap, ds datverar, ote tobr’ ely Sixavov, TO 
mpoonKov éxdoTw amodiddvat, TodTo Se avopacey 
dderdpevov. "AANA ti oter; En. "Q ampos Atos, 
hv & eyd, et odv tis adrtov jpeto: O Liywvidn, 
7 Tlow obdv Ti arrodidobca opetAduevov Kat 
mpoonKov téxvyn tatpixy KaActrat; ti av oler Hiv 
adtov amoxpwvacba; AfjAov ott, éfn, 7) cHpact 
¢dppakd te Kal oitia Kai moTd. “H 8€ tice ti 
amod.dovca oderAdpevov Kal mpoonKov TEXVN Layet- 
D pix Kadreirar; ‘H tots dxsous ta HdVopata. Liev: 
% obdv 8) Tlow ti amodidotca Téxvn SiKarocvrvy 
av kadotro; Ei péev ti, &dn, Set axodovbeir, 
® Udkpates, Tots eumpoobev ecipynyevois, 7 Tots 
pirois te Kal éeyOpots wdhedeias te Kat BAdBas 
dmodwotca. To tods ¢ditovs dpa «bd movety Kal 
Tovs €xOpods Kakd@s Sikavoodynv r€éyer; Aoxe? por. 
Tis odv duvatwtatos Kadpvovtas didous ed moveiv 
Kal exPpovs KaK@s pds vocov Kal vyleav; *latpds. 
E Tis 8€ wAdovras mpos tov tis Oadatrns Kivdvuvov; 
KuBepyitns. Ti dé 6 8ikauos; ev rive mpager Kal 
mpos Tt Epyov Suvatwratos didous wdhercty Kat 


* Socrates often presents an argument in this polite form. 
Cf. 337 a-n, 341 £, Gorg. 451 8, Hipp. M. 287 8 ff., Thompson 
on Meno-72 s. 

» Socrates tests ambitious general definitions by the 
analogy of the arts and their more specific functions. Cf. Gorg. 
451 a, Protag. 3118, 3188. The idiomatic double question 
must be retained in the translation. The English reader, if 
puzzled, may compare Calverly’s Pickwick examination: 
* Who little thinks that in which pocket of what garment 
and where he has left what entreating him to return to whom 
with how many what and all how big?” 

° Similarly Protag. 312 a. 
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that Simonides gave after the manner of poets; for 
while his meaning, it seems, was that justice is 
rendering to each what befits him, the name that 
he gave to this was the due.’” ‘‘ What else 
do you suppose?” said he. “In heaven’s name!” 
said I, “suppose? someone had questioned him 
thus: ‘Tell me, Simonides, the art that renders 
what that is due and befitting to what is called 
the art of medicine?’® What do you take it 
would have been his answer?” ‘ Obviously,” he 
said, “the art that renders to bodies drugs, foods, 
and drinks.”’ “ And the art that renders to what 
things what that is due and befitting is called the 


culinary art?” “Seasoning to meats.” ‘Good. In 
the same way tell me the art that renders what to 
whom would be denominated justice.” ‘If we are 


to follow the previous examples,° Socrates, it is that 
which renders benefits and harms to friends and 
enemies.” ‘To do good to friends and evil to 
enemies,? then, is justice in his meaning?” “I 
think so.” ‘‘ Who then is the most able when they 
are ill to benefit friends and harm enemies in respect 
to disease and health?” ‘“ The physician.” ‘ And 
who navigators in respect of the perils of the sea?” 
“The pilot.” ‘‘ Well then, the just man, in what 
action and for what work is he the most competent 


@ Simonides’ definition is reduced to the formula of 
traditional Greek morality which Plato was the first to 
transcend not only in the Rep. infra, 335 p-336 a, but in the 
Crito 49 Bc. It is often expressed by Xenophon (Afem. ii. 
3. 14, ii. 6. 35) and Isocr. (i. 26). But the polemic is not 
especially aimed at them. Cf. Schmidt, Hthik, ii. 313, 319, 
363, Pindar, Pyth. ii. 85, Aeschyl. Choeph. 123, Jebb, introd. 
to Soph. Ajax, p. xxxix, Thiimser, Staats-Altertiimer, p. 549, 
p. 6, fhompson on Meno 71 £. 
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€xOpovs Braarrew ; ; °Ev 7@ mpoamoAepetv Kal év TO 
Evppaxelv, Epouye Soxet. Elev BI) Kdpvovat ye 
pny, @ dire TodA€uapxe, iatpos axpnoros. 
°"AdnOA. Kai p27) mA€ovot 57). KuBepyyrys. Nai. 
*Apa Kal TOUS [L1) ToAcwodow 6 dSikatos axXpnoros ; 
Ov mavu pow doKet TodTo. Xprjopov dpa Kal ev 
333 <tpyv7 dixaoovry ; Xpyopov. Kai yap yewpyia 
7 00; Nai. IIpds ye Kaprod Krijow; Nat. Kat 
pry Kal OKUTOTOPLLKY) 5 Nat. Ipods ye drrodnparwv 

av, oluat, dains Kthow. Tavu YE Ti 8 59); 
TY Sucaroodyny mpos Tivos xpelav 7 KTHow ev 
eipjivn pains av xproywor elvar; [pds ta Eup- 
oAata, @ L“wepates. ZuuBdrAara dé A€yers Koe- 
vwovipata, 7 Te dAAo; Kowwrrjata dita. “Ap’ 

B otv 6 Sixatos ayabds Kal XpIHoyLos KoWWwrds els 
metta@v Oéow, 7 6 metTevTiKOs; “O merTEUTiKds. 
"ANN eis TAN OwY Kat AiPwr Baw 6 Sixatos xpy- 
OULWTEpOs TE Kal aeivwr Kowa os TOD oiKodo- 
puKod; Oddapas. "AM els tiva 82) Kowariay 6 
Sixavos dpelvwy Kowwvos Tod KBaproriKod, wamrep 

6 kBaprotiKos Tod Suxalov els Kpoupdriop ; Kis 
dpyupiou, ejouye Soxel, ITAnv ys tows, ® TloA€e- 
apXe, mpos TO xpyobat apyupia, orav Sen apyu- 

C piov ows, mplacbar 7 7 dmroddcbar ¢ immrov: tote dé, 
ws eye olwat, 6 immucds” 7) yap; Patverar. Kat 
pv otav ye mAotov 6 vavmnyos 7) 6 KuBepvrjrys. 


* Justice (the political art) must be something as definite 
as the special arts, yet of universal scope. This twofold 
requirement no definition of a virtue in the minor dialogues 
is ever able to satisfy. It is met only by the theory worked 
out in the Republic. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 14. 

° Justice is more nearly defined as having to do with 
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_ to benefit friends and harm enemies?” “‘ In making 
war and as an ally, I should say.” “ Very well. 
But now if they are not sick, friend Polemarchus, 
the physician is useless to them.” “ True.” ‘“ And 
so to those who are not at sea the pilot.” ‘ Yes.” 
“ Shall we also say this that for those who are not 
at war the just man is useless?’’ ‘‘ By no means.” 
“There is a use then even in peace for justice?” 
“ Yes, it is useful.” ‘‘ But so is agriculture, isn’t 
it?” “Yes.” “Namely, for the getting of a 
harvest?” ‘“ Yes.”” ‘ But likewise the cobbler’s 
art?’’ “ Yes.” “ Namely, I presume you would 
say, for the getting of shoes.” ‘‘ Certainly,” ‘‘ Then 
tell me, for the service and getting of what would 
you say that justice is useful in time of peace?” 
“In engagements and dealings, Socrates.” ‘‘ And 
by dealings do you mean associations, partnerships, 
or something else?” ‘ Associations, of course.”’ 
“Ts it the just man, then, who is a good and useful 
associate and partner in the-placing of draughts or 
the draught-player?”’ ‘The player.” ‘‘ And in 
the placing of bricks and stones is the just man a 
more useful and better associate than the builder ? ” 
“By no means,” ‘‘ Then what is the association @ in 
which the just man is a better partner than the harpist 
as an harpist is better than the just man for striking 
the chords?”’ ‘ For money-dealings,? I think.” 
‘Except, I presume, Polemarchus, for the use of 
money when there is occasion to buy in common or 
sell a horse. Then, I take it, the man who knows 
horses, isn’t itso?’ “ Apparently.” ‘ And again, 
if it is a vessel, the shipwright or the pilot.” “It 


money or legal obligations—the common-sense view to 
which Aristotle inclines. 
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dAAwy; “Orav mapaxatabéoBar Kal o@v elvat, 3) 
eee Odxodv réyets, STav pyndev dé avr@ 
xphodae aNd ketoBar ; Idvu ye. “O7av dpa 
axpnotov 7 apyvpiov, ToTE Xpnounwos én avT@ 1) 
duKatoovvy ; Kuwduveder. Kai oray 51) Spénavor 
dn pudarrew, 4 Sixaoovvy Xpnouwos Kal Ko. 
kat idia: drav dé xphobat, 7 dpmredoupyeKy 5 
Daiverar. Does dé Kal domida Kal Avpay oray 
bn gvudatrew Kat _wnbev xpjobar, XprnouLov elvat 
TH Suxavoodyny, otav S€ xpnobat, THY OmAuTuKnY 
Kal THY movoLKHy ; “Avaynn. Kai Tept Tahha 51) 
mavTa iu Suxcaroovv7 Exdorou ev ev xproee axpy- 
oTos, ev d€ dxpnoria xpjoos; Kuvduvever. 
VI. Ovx av ovv, @ Pire, mavu yé Tt oTrov- 
datov ety 7 Sucaoovvn, el mpos Ta oxPIe Te, xp7oe- 
pov ov TuUyyavet. TOE be oxepesued a. ap’ ovx ) 
mratdéat Sewdtatos €v udyn €lTE TUKTUKA €lTE TWE 
Kal aAAn, odtos Kal durAdgacba; Tldvu ye. *Ap’ 
obv Kal vogov doris Sewos pridsacbar, kal Aabety 
otros dewdtatos é epuroujoas? ; 3 "Epotye doxet. “AME 
Lv otpatorédou ye 6 abros dvAak ayalds, damep 
1 Schneider: ¢urojoa AlE. 


* Interest is ignored. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1120 a 9, splits 
hairs on this. 

> A virtue is presumably a good. A definition that 
makes justice useless is ipso facto refuted. This line of 
argument is a standarized procedure in the minor dialogues. 
Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 78. The argument 
continues: The arts are faculties of opposites. The fallacy 
is intentional, as in Hipp. Minor 365, where it is argued 
that the voluntary lie is better than the involuntary. This 
impressed Aristotle, who met it with his distinction between 
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would seem so.” “ What then is the use of money 
in common for which a just man is the better 
partner?” “ When it is to be deposited and kept 
safe, Socrates.” ‘‘ You mean when it is to be put 
to no use but is to lieidle*?” ‘“‘ Quite so.” ‘‘ Then 
it is when money is useless that justice is useful 
in relation to it?”’ “It looks that way.” “ And 
similarly when a scythe is to be kept safe, then 
Justice is useful both in public and private. But 
when it is to be used, the vinedresser’s art is useful ? ”” 
“ Apparently.” ‘‘ And so you will have to say that 
when a shield and a lyre are to be kept and put to no 
use, justice is useful, but when they are to be made 
use of, the military art and music.” ‘‘ Necessarily.”’ 
“ And so in all other cases, in the use of each thing, 
justice is useless but in its uselessness useful ? ” 
“Tt looks that way.” 

VIII. “ Then, my friend, justice cannot be a thing 
of much worth? if it is useful only for things out of use 
and useless. But let us consider this point. Is not 
the man who is most skilful to strike or inflict a blow 
in a fight, whether as a boxer or elsewhere, also the 
most wary to guard against*a blow?” “ Assuredly.” 
“Ts it not also true that he who best knows how to 
guard against disease is also most cunning to com- 
municate it and escape detection?” “I think 
so.” “But again the very same man is a good 
guardian of an army who is good at stealing a march4 


habit and faculty (és and dvvams). Cf. Topics, vi. 12. 6, Lth. 
Nic. v. 1. 4, vi. 5. 7, Met. 1046 b, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
n. 38. 

¢ The shift from the active to the middle here helps Plato 
to his transition from guarding to guarding against. 

4 The play on the Greek word recalls Shakespeare’s “If 
you do take a thief . . . let him show himself what he is 
and steal out of your company,” Much Ado 111. iii. as 
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yow advtov mavtas avOpwmovs Kexaobat kre- 
mToovvyn 8 cpKw Te. EoiKkev odv 7 SiKaLoovYVy Kal 
Kata oé Kat Kal? “Opnpov Kal Kata Lyswvidyv 
KAentiKyn Tis elvar, em” wdhedeia péevtor TOV Pi- 
Awv Kat emi BAaBn Tay exPpdv. odx odTws Edeyes; 
Ov pa tov AV, édn, aAd odkére olda Eywye Oo Tt 
éXeyov: TobTo pévrot eporye SoKet Ett, Wheretv pev 
tovs didous 7) Sixavoovvyn, BAdmrew dé Tods €xGpous. 


C@idovs 8 éyers efvac métepov tods SoKodvras 


Sh \ > ” ‘ ” xn \ 
EKaUT@ YpnoToOvs elvat, 7) TOUS GvTas, KaV [7 
~ > \ / ” 
oK@ot. Kat €xOpovs woaitws; Eixds pév, edn, 


an 


ovs av tis WyHTar xpyatous, didetv, ods 8 av 


2 The qualified assent here marks the speaker's perception 
that something is wrong. But often it expresses modesty 
or is a mere mannerism. Cf. 399 p, 401 p, 409c, 4104, 
553 Eg, ete. 

> Plato playfully follows the fashion of tracing all modern 
wisdom to Homer. Cf. Theaetet. 152 5. 

¢ ** A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’’ (Winter’s Tale, 
Iv. iii. 26), whom Homer celebrates (Od. xix. 395). The 
naiveté of Homer’s ‘‘amoral’’ standpoint (cf. Od. xiii. 
290 ff.) tickles Plato’s sense of humour, and he amuses 
himself by showing that the popular rule “ help friends and 
harm enemies” is on the same ethical plane. So in the 
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upon the enemy in respect of their designs and 
proceedings generally.” “ Certainly.” ‘“ Of what- 
soever, then, anyone is a skilful guardian, of that he 
is also a skilful thief?’ “It seems so.” ‘“‘ If then 
the just man is an expert in guarding money he is an 
expert in stealing it.” “The argument certainly 
points that way.”? “ A kind of thief then the just 
man it seems has turned out to be, and it is likely 
that you acquired this idea from Homer.’ For he 
regards with complacency Autolycus,° the maternal 
uncle of Odysseus, and says he was gifted beyond 
all men in thievery and perjury. So justice, according 
to you and Homer and Simonides, seems to be a kind 
of stealing, with the qualification that it is for the 
benefit of friends and the harm of enemies. Isn’t 
that what you meant?” “No, by Zeus,” he 
replied. “I no longer know what I did mean.? Yet 
this I still believe, that justice benefits friends and 
harms enemies.” “ May I ask whether by friends 
you mean those who seem” to a man to be worthy 
or those who really are so, even if they do not seem, 
and similarly of enemies?” ‘“‘ It is likely,” he said, 
“that men will love those whom they suppose to 
be good and dislike those whom they deem bad.” 


Euthyphro, popular piety is gravely reduced to a kind of 
xamnXela or retail trade in prayer and blessings. Cf. also 
Dio Chrys. Or. xi. 315R., and modern laments over “ The 
Decay of Lying.”’ 

4 or humorous bewilderment of Socrates’ interlocutors 
cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 19, Lysis 21éc, Ale. I. 127, Meno 80, 
Euthyphro 118, Symp. 201, Theaetet. 149 a, 169c. 

¢ The antithesis of “seeming ”’ and ‘‘ being” is a common 
category of early Greek and Platonic thought. Cf. 361 a-B, 
365, Aeschy]. 4g. 788, and the fragments of Parmenides. 
This discussion of the true @/\os recalls the manner of the 
Lysis; ef. Aristot. Topics i. 8. 5. 
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@ Or, “that is an immoral conclusion.” 
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“Do not men make mistakes in this matter so that 
many seem good to them who are not and the 
reverse ?”’ “They do.” “For those, then, who 
thus err the good are their enemies and the bad 
their friends?” ‘‘ Certainly.” ‘‘ But all the same 
it is then just for them to benefit the bad and injure 
the good?”’ “It wouldseem so.” ‘‘ But again the 
good are just and incapable of injustice.” ‘“ True.” 
“On your reasoning then it is just to wrong those 
who do no injustice.” ‘‘ Nay, nay, Socrates,” he 
said, ‘the reasoning can’t be right.” ‘“‘ Then,” said I, 
“it is just to harm the unjust and benefit the just.” 
“That seems a better conclusion than the other.” 
“Tt will work out, then, for many, Polemarchus, who 
have misjudged men that it is just to harm their 
friends, for they have got bad ones, and to benefit 
their enemies, for they are good. And so we shall 
find ourselves saying the very opposite of what we 
affirmed Simonides to mean.” ‘“ Most certainly,” 
he said, ‘“‘ it does work out so. But let us change our 
ground; for it looks as if we were wrong in the 
notion we took up about the friend and the enemy.” 
“What notion, Polemarchus?” ‘“ That the man 
who seems to us good is the friend.’’ ‘* And to what 
shall we change it now?” said I. “ That the man 
who both seems and is good is the friend, but that 
he who seems but is not really so seems but is not 
really the friend. And there will be the same 
assumption about the enemy.’ ‘Then on this 
view it appears the friend will be the good man 
and the bad the enemy.” ‘“ Yes.’ “So you would 
have us qualify our former notion of the just man 
by an addition. We then said it was just to do 
good to a friend and evil to an enemy, but now we 
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® After the word-fence the ethical idea is reached which 
Plato was the first to affirm. 


* For Socratic comparisons of animals and men ¢f, 
Apol. 30c, Huthyphro 13 B-c, and infra on 451 c. 
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are to add that it is just to benefit the friend if he is 
good and harm the enemy if he is bad?” ‘“B 
all means,” he said, ‘“‘ that, I think, would be the 
right way to put it.” 

IX. “Js it then,” said I, “the part of a good man 
to harm anybody whatsoever?”’* “‘ Certainly it is,” 
he replied; “a man ought to harm those who are 
both bad and his enemies.” ‘‘ When horses® are 
harmed does it make them better or worse?” 
“Worse.” “In respect of the excellence or virtue 
of dogs or that of horses?” ‘“‘ Of horses.” ‘“ And 
do not also dogs when harmed become worse in 
respect of canine and not of equine virtue?” 
“ Necessarily.”” ‘‘ And men, my dear fellow, must we 
not say that when they are harmed it is in respect 
of the distinctive excellence or virtue of man 
that they become worse?” “ Assuredly.”’ ‘ And is 
not justice the specific virtue of man?”* “That 
too must be granted.” ‘Then it must also be ad- 
mitted, my friend, that men who are harmed become 
more unjust.” “It seems so.” “‘ Do musicians 
then make men unmusical by the art of music?” 
“Impossible.” “Well, do horsemen by horseman- 
ship unfit men for dealing with horses?” “No,” 
‘“ By justice then do the just make men unjust, or 
in sum do the good by virtue make men bad?” 
“Nay, it is impossible.” ‘It is not, I take it, the 


¢ The desired conclusion and al] the idealistic paradoxes 
of Socrates, and later of Stoicism, follow at once from the 
assumption that justice, being the specific virtue of man, is 
human excellence generally, so that nothing is of import 
except justice, and no real wrong (or harm) can be done to 
a man except by making him less just (or wise, or good). 
Cf. Apol. 41p, Crito 44. The ambiguity of dperq is 

similarly used infra 353 and 609 B-p. 
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* The special “ work" (Xen, Afem, iv. @. 12, iv. 6. 14) is 
pousieaws as the idea of specific function, which after 

lato and Aristotle retains a prominent place in the moral. 
izing of the Stoics and in all philosophising, See énra 
851 p, 352g, Aristot. Mth, Nie. 1.7, 10, dea af Good p, 210, 
Diog. Laert. vii. 108, Porphyr. De adstin, ti, 41, Courtney, 
Studies in Philosophy p. 125, Spencer, Data of Wthios § 12, 

> Xenophon approves the doctrine (Afem. ii, 6. 85, i, 8, 
14) and attributes it to Simonides (/iere 2. 2), But Plate 
is not thinking specially of him, See on 8382 p, 
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_ function * of heat to chill but of its opposite.” ‘ Yes.” 
, $ Nor of dryness to moisten but of its opposite.” 

Assuredly.” ‘‘ Nor yet of the good to harm but of 
its opposite.” “So it appears.”’ ‘‘ But the just man is 
good?” “Certainly.” ‘It is not then the function 
of the just man, Polemarchus, to harm either friend 
or anyone else, but of his opposite, the unjust.” 
“I think you are altogether right, Socrates.” “ If, 
then, anyone affirms that it is just to render to each 
his due and he means by this, that injury and harm is 
what is due to his enemies from the just man® and 
benefits to his friends, he was no truly wise man who 
said it. For what he meant was not true. For it 
has been made clear to us that in no case is it just 
to harm anyone,” ‘I concede it,’’ he said. ‘ We 
will take up arms against him, then,” said I, “ you 
and I together, if anyone affirms that either Simonides 
or Bias °or Pittacus or any other of the wise and blessed 
said such a thing.” ‘I, for my part,” he said, “ am 
ready to join in the battle with you,” “ Do you 
know,” said I, “to whom I think the saying belongs 
—this statement that it is just to benefit friends and 
harm enemies?” ‘To whom?” he said, “I 
think it was the saying of Periander or Perdiccas 
or Xerxes or Ismenias“ the Theban or some other 
rich man who had great power in his own conceit.’’ ¢ 


° For the legend and the varying lists of the Seven Wise 
Men see Zeller i, 158, n, 2, No sage or saint could have 
taught unedifying doctrine, His meaning must have been 
right. C/. 331 %, 332 n, Protag. 345 p, Simplic, on Aristot. 
Phys. 107. 30, 
Cf. Thompson, Meno xl. 

* It is a Socratic paradox that ‘ doing as one likes” is not 

power or freedom unless one likes the good. Of, Gorg. 


467 a, infra 577 v. 
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éxet, @ LwKpates; Kal Ti evn bileobe T™pos GAAr} - 
Aous droKaTaKkAwopevot bpiy avtots; add’ elrrep 
ws dAn Bas BovAe eldévat TO Sixatov 6 TL €aTi, 
E17) povoy epwra pede prroruiod ed€yxov, émevdav 
tis Te amoKpivntat, eyvwKws tobro, ore paov 
epwrav 1) amoKpivecBar, aAAa Kal adros amdKpwat 
D kai eizé, ti drs elvar To Sikatov: Kal Smws pot p27) 
€peis, OTe TO Sov earl pnd StL TO WHeAYLOV Nd’ 
oT 7 To AvowreAoby pnd? ote 7d KepdaAeov pnd” ort 
TO Suppepov, dA. adds prot Kal dxcprBas déeve 
o TH av deyns* ws eye ovK dmodeEomar, € €av UOAous 
ToLovUToOUS Aeyns- Kal €y@ akovoas efemAdynv Kal 
mpooBrérwy adrov epoBovuny, Kal pou Sord, él 
Li) TpoTepos Ewpdkn adrov 7) exeivos ewe, adwvos 


oe 


* Cf. Introd. pp. ix-x. » Cf introds p. xc 

¢ Cf. Gorg. 483 a, Aristot. Soph. El. 183 b 7. * Socrates 
asked questions but did not answer, for he admitted that 
he did not know.’ For similar complaints cf. Xen. Mem. iv 
2. 36, iv. 4. 9, Theaetet. 150, Clitophon passim. 
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“That is most true,” he replied. “ Very well,” 
said I, “ since it has been made clear that this too 
is not justice and the just, what else is there that 
we might say justice to be?’ 

X. Now Thrasymachus,? even while we were con- 
versing, had been trying several times to break in and 
lay hold of the discussion but he was restrained by 
those who sat by him who wished to hear the argument 
out. But when we came to a pause after I had said 
this, he couldn’t any longer hold his peace. But 
gathering himself up like a wild beast he hurled 
himself upon us as if he would tear us to pieces. 
And Polemarchus and I were frightened and fluttered 
apart, and he bawled out into our midst, ‘ What 
balderdash is this that you have been talking, and 
why do you Simple Simons truckle and give way to 
one another? But if you really wish, Socrates, to 
know what the just is, don’t merely ask questions 
or plume yourself upon controverting any answer 
that anyone gives—since your acumen has perceived 
that it is easier to ask questions than to answer them,” 
but do you yourself answer and tell what you say 
the just is. And don’t you be telling me? that it is 
that which ought to be, or the beneficial or the 
profitable or the gainful or the advantageous, but 
express clearly and precisely whatever you say. 
For I won’t take from you any such drivel as that ! ” 
And I, when I heard him, was dismayed, and looking 
upon him was filled with fear, and I believe that if 
I had not looked at him before he did at me I should 


4 Thrasymachus objects to definition by substitution of 
synonyms (cf. Clitophon 409c). He demands an analysis 
of the underlying facts (338 p-£), such as is given in the 
later books. 
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av yevéoOar. viv 8¢ rika dad tod Adyou pero 
eEaypraiveoBat, poe AeYa adrov TPOTEpos, wore 
adT@ olds 7 éyevouny amoxpivacba, Kat elrov 
drroTpepewv *Q. Opacvyaye, Ha) xarerds Harv tobe: 
el yap eapapravopev ev Tav Adywr oKeper 
eye Te Kal dde, ed tobe 6 dre dkovres bp aaabetg 
}7) yap 3) olov, et pev xpuatlov etnr ev, odK av 
Tore peas exdvrTas elvat Sroxarandiveat ae AAA Aors 
ev TH Cyryoet Kal Siadbetpew Tiv edpeow avdrod, 
Suxatoovyny Sé Cnrobrras, mpaypna moAAdY Xpvotwy 
TYLLDTEPOY, ered” ovTws dvorjres direixew ad- 
Ajrots Kal od omovddlew 6 Te padtora davijvac 
avTd. olov ye ov, @ dire a oluat, od Suvd- 
peBa eAcctaPar ody Huds TwoAd pao eikds eori 
mov d7o dudv tov Sewdv 7) yaAerraiveo@at. 

XI. Kai ds dxovoas dvexdyxacd TE peda 
oapSdaveov kat elev *Q “HpadxAets, edn, ad 
“wel » ctewBuia cipwvela Lwxparous, Kal radr 
éy® 75n Te Kal tovTots mpovrAeyor, Ste od ao- 
Kpivacbat pep ode €MeX joots, elpeove door Se veal 
mavTa jaAAov Toujoors ? arroKpwvoro, et ris tl oe 
eporg. Logos yap el, je 8 eye, & Opaovpaye 
ed. obdv pdno8a ort, ef Twa Epovo 6600 earl ra 
dadexa, kal €pomevos mpoetmrots adbr@: Omews fot, 
& dvOpwre, pr epets, Ste ore Ta SaSexa Sle &E 


* For the ge that to be seen first by the wolf makes 
dumb see Virg. Fel. 9. 538, Theocr, 14, 22, Pliny, V.H, viii, 


34, Milton, Epitaphium Damonis 27 “nisi me lupus ante 
videbit.” 


> For similar irony ¢f. Gorg. 461 o-p, 489 p. 
* For this type of a fortiori or ex contrario argument @f. 
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‘have lost my voice. But as it is, at the very moment 
when he began to be exasperated by the course 
of the argument I glanced at him first, so that I 
became capable of answering him and said with a 
slight tremor: “ Thrasymachus, don’t be harsh? with 
us. If I and my friend have made mistakes in the 
consideration of the question, rest assured that it is 
unwillingly that we err, For you surely must not 
suppose that while? if our quest were for gold¢ we 
would never willingly truckle to one another and 
make concessions in the search and so spoil our 
chances of finding it, yet that when we are searching 
for justice, a thing more precious than much fine 
gold, we should then be so foolish as to give way to 
one another and not rather do our serious best to 
have it discovered, You surely must not suppose 
that, my friend. But you see it is our lack of ability 
that is at fault. It is pity then that we should far 
more reasonably receive from clever fellows like 
you than severity.” 

XI. And he on hearing this gave a great guffaw and 
laughed sardonically and said, “ Ye gods! here we 
have the well-known irony ¢ of Socrates, and | knew 
it and predicted that when it came to replying you 
would refuse and dissemble and do anything rather 
than answer any question that anyone asked you.” 
“That's because you are wise, Thrasymachus, and 
so you knew very well that if you asked a man how 
many are twelve, and in putting the question warned 
him: don’t you be telling me, fellow, that twelve 
589 n, 600 c-n, OCrito 46 p, Laws 647 ¢, 931 ¢, Protag. 325 B-o, 
Phaedo 68 a, Thompson on Meno 91m. 

4 Of. Heracleit. fr. 22 Diels, and Ruskin, King’s Treasuries 


re of wisdom, gold,” Psalms xix. 10. 


“The physical t 
* Of. Symp. oie xn, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers iil. p. 277. 
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pnd dtu tpls rértapa pnd’ dre é€dxis So pd? 
OTL TeTpadKis Tpla> Ws odK amodeEoual cov, édy 
tovadra ddvapis: SHAov, oluat, aol Av dre oddets 
Grrokpivotro T@ ovtTw TuvOavopevw. GAX’ Et cot 
elev: & Opacvuaye, 7Hs Adyets; 47) AToKpivwpat 
dv mpoeimes pndev; motepov, @ Oavpdore, pd 
el ToUTwY Te TUyydver dv, GAN’ Erepov eizw TL TOD 
dAnbobs; 7) mds A€éyers; Ti av adr@ elres mpos 
tatra; Hlev, &fy: ws 3) dpowov todro éxeivw. 
Ovdsev ye Kwdrver, Fv F eyd: ei 8 odv Kal py) 
€or Spuovov, daiverar dé TH epwrnbévre rorodrov, 
Hrrov te adrov ole. amoxpwetabar TO Patvdmevor 
€avTa@, eav TE Heets amrayopevwuev é€av TE 1); 
"Ao tu odv, Edn, Kal od odtw Toujoers; dv eyd 
azretrrov, ToUTwr TL amoxpwet; Od« dv Pavpdoare, 
jv S eyw, et por oxeapevw odtw Sdferev. Th 
obv, edn, av eyw SeiEw érépay amdoxpiow mapa 
mdacas tavras tept Sixacocvvns BeATiw rovTwr; 
ti aftots mabetv; Ti dddo, Ww 8 eyed, i) dep 
MpoorKe. maoxew TH pur €lddTL; mpoorKe dé 
mov pabeity mapa Tod eiddTos: Kal éyw odv TodTO 
afi@ mabeiv. ‘H8ds yap ef, edn: GANA mpds TO 
pabeity Kat dmdticov apyupiov. Odxodv émedav 
for yevnrat, elov. “AA Eorw, édy 6 TAadxwr: 


* In “American,” “nerve.” Socrates’ statement that 
the raéciv “due him” is sadeiv (gratis) affects Thrasy- 
machus as the dicasts were affected by the proposal in the 
Apology that his punishment should be—to ite at the City 
Hall. The pun on the legal formula could be remotely 
rendered: “In addition to the recovery of your wits, you 
must pay a jine.”’ Plato constantly harps on the taking 
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is twice six or three times four or six times two 
or four times three, for I won’t accept any such 
drivel as that from you as an answer—it was obvious 
I fancy to you that no one could give an answer to 
a question framed in that fashion. Suppose he had 
said to you, ‘ Thrasymachus, what do you mean? 
Am I not to give any of the prohibited answers, not 
even, do you mean to say, if the thing really is one 
of these, but must I say something different from 
the truth, or what do you mean?’ What would 
have been your answer to him?” “ Humph!” 
said he, ‘* how very like the two casesare!” “ There 
ie nothing to prevent,” said I; “ yet even granted 
that they are not alike, yet if it appears to the 
person asked the question that they are alike, do 
you suppose that he will any the less answer what 
appears to him, whether we forbid him or whether 


we don’t?”’ “Is that, then,” said he, ‘‘ what you 
are going to do? Are you going to give one of the 
forbidden answers?” “I shouldn’t be surprised,”’ 


I said, “if on reflection that would be my view.” 
“What then,” he said, “if I show you another 
answer about justice differing from all these, a better 
one—what penalty do you think you deserve?” 
“Why, what else,” said I, “than that which it 
befits anyone who is ignorant to suffer? It befits 
him, I presume, to learn from the one who does 
know. ‘That then is what I propose that I should 
suffer.” ‘I like your simplicity,’* said he; “ but 
in addition to ‘learning’ you must pay a fine of 
money.” ‘ Well, I will when I have got it,” I said. 
“It is there,” said Glaucon: “if money is all that 


of pay by the Sophists, but Thrasymachus is trying to 
jest, too, 
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GAN’ Evexa dpyvpiov, & Sate te Adye: mavres 
yap Aets Lwxpdre elooloouer. Hdvu ye, olwat, 
4 8 ds, ta Lwxpdryns 7d elwOds Siampdgyrat, 
avdros paey po) arroxpivyrat, dAdov 8 drroxpwo- 
pévov AapBdvy Adyov Kal eAdyyy. Tl@s yap av, 
édnv eyo, & BédArvore, tle amoxplvarro mp@rov 
prev par) eldds panded ddoxwy elSdvar, Execra, et THe 
Kal olerae mept rovrwy, diet nuedvov ad7@ ely, 
v a a \ : 
drwy pydevy epet dy apyetrar, ba’ avdpds od davAov; 
GANA od Sd) waAov elds Adyews od yap dS) dps 
eiSdvar kal eyew edretv. pur) odv dAAws mole, ddd’ 
guol re yapifov droKxpwdjevos Kal pr) POovpons 
Kal Mavicwva rovde SiSdéar xat rods dAdovs. 
XI. Elnévros 8 pov radra 6 re MAadxwv Kal 
of doa eSdovro adrod ju) dAAws movetvs Kal 6 
@Opacvuayos davepds pev av erOvudry elvetv, W”’ 
eddoxyujoeer, ryovevos yew ardxpisw may- 
KdAyvs mpoceroretro Se dirovewwety mods TO ue 
elvat rov drroxpwodpevov. teAevrav Se Evvexwdpyae, 
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stands in the way, Thrasymachus, go on with your 
speech. We will all contribute for Socrates.” “ Oh 
yes, of course,” said he, “so that Socrates may 
contrive, as he always does, to evade answering 
himself but may cross-examine the other man and 
refute his replies.” ‘* Why, how,” I said, “ my dear 
fellow, could anybody answer if in the first place 
he did not know and did not even profess to know, 
and secondly even if he had some notion of the 
matter, he had been told by a man of weight that 
he mustn’t give any of his suppositions as an answer ? 
Nay, it is more reasonable that you should be the 
speaker. Tor you do affirm that you know and are 
able to tell. Don’t be obstinate, but do me the 
favour to reply and don’t be chary 4 of your wisdom, 
and instruct Glaucon here and the rest of us.” 

XII. When I had spoken thus Glaucon and the 
others urged him not to be obstinate. It was quite 
plain that Thrasymachus was eager to speak in order 
that he might do himself credit, since he believed that 
he had a most excellent answer to our question. 
But he demurred and pretended to make a point 
of my being the respondent. Finally he gave way 
and then said, ‘‘ Here you have the wisdom of 
Socrates, to refuse himself to teach, but go about 
and learn from others and not even pay thanks? 
therefor.” ‘‘ That I learn from others,” I said, ‘* you 
said truly, Thrasymachus. But in saying that I do 
not pay thanks you are mistaken. I pay as much 
as 1am able. And I am able only to bestow praise. 
For money I Jack.¢ But that I praise right willingly 
those who appear to speak well you will well know 
forthwith as soon as you have given your answer. 
For I think that you will speak well.” “ Hearken 
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8 bs. dnt yap ey elvar 76 Sixarov od« dAdo Tt 
3} 1d Tod Kpeirrovos ~vpdéepov. aAAa Ti odK 
émaweis; GAN’ otk €beAjces. "Eav pdbw ye 
mp@tov, édnv, ti éyers* viv yap ovmw olda. TO 
t06 Kpeirtovos dis Evudépov Sixatov elvar. Kat 
tobt0, & Opacipmaxe, Ti mote A€yers; od yap Tov 
TO ye Torovee drjs° «i TlovAvdauas Tpav KpelrTav 
6 TaykpaTiaorns Kal avr Svpupeper Ta Boeva Kpéa 
mpos TO G@pa, TobTO TO oitiov elvat Kat Hiv Tots 
yrrocw éexelvov Evpdepov dua Kat Sixaov. Bde- 
Aupos yap el, éfn, & Ldxpates, kat tavrn v7o- 
AapBavers, } av Kaxovpyjoais pdAvora Tov Adyov. 
Ovdapads, @ dpiote, Hv 3° eyw- adda cadéorepov 
eimé, tL Aéyers. Eft’ ovdn olc®, éfn, ote TaV 
moAewy ai wev Tupavvodvrat, at dé Snuoxparodvrat, 
at 5é dptotoxpatobyrar; Ids yap ov; Ovdxodv 


° For this dogmatic formulation of a definition ef. 
Theaetet. 151 5. 

> To idealists law is the perfection of reason, or vod 
diavoun, Laws 7144; “her seat is the bosom of God” 
(Hooker). To the political positivist there is no justice 
outside of positive law, and ‘law is the command of a 
political superior to a political inferior.” ‘* Whatsoever 
any state decrees and establishes is just for the state while 
itis in force,” Theaetet. 177 p. The formula “‘ justice is the 
advantage of the superior’’ means, as explained in Laws 714, 
that the ruling class legislates in its own interest, that is, 
to keep itself in power. This interpretation is here drawn 
out of Thrasymachus by Socrates’ affected misapprehen- 
sions (cf. further Pascal, Pensées iv. 4, ‘la commodité du 
souverain.”’ Leibniz approves Thrasymachus’s definition: 
*justum potentiori utile . . . nam Deus ceteris potentior!”’). 

¢ The unwholesomeness of this diet for the ordinary man 
proves nothing for Plato’s alleged vegetarianism. The 
Athenians ate but little meat. 
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and hear then,” said he. “TI affirm that the just 
is nothing else than ¢ the advantage of the stronger. 
Well, why don’t you applaud? Nay, you'll do any- 
thing but that.”’ ‘* Provided only I first understand 
your meaning,” said I; “‘ for I don’t yet apprehend 
it. The advantage of the stronger is what you affirm 
the just to be. But what in the world do you mean 
by this? I presume you don’t intend to affirm this, 
that if Polydamas the pancratiast is stronger than 
we are and the flesh of beeves° is advantageous for 
him, for his body, this viand is also for us who are 
weaker than he both advantageous and just.” ‘‘ You 
are a buffoon,? Socrates, and take my statement ¢ in 
the most detrimental sense.” “ Not at all, my dear 
fellow,” said I; ‘‘I only want you to make your 
meaning plainer.” * ‘ Don’t you know then,” said 
he, ‘‘thrat some cities are governed by tyrants, in 
others democracy rules, in others aristocracy? ”’ 9 
“ Assuredly.” ‘“‘ And is not this the thing that is 


* The Greek is stronger—a beastly cad. A common term 
of abuse inthe orators. Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 465, Theophrast. 
Char. xvii. (Jebb). 

* Of. 392 c, 394 B, 424 .c, Meno 78 c, Huthydem. 295 ¢, 
Gorg. 451 A dixalws imohauBdves, “* you take my meaning 
fairly.” For complaints of unfair argument cf. 340 p, Charm, 
166 c, Meno 80 a, Theaetet. 167 ©, Gorg. 461 B-c, 482 rE. 

4 This is the point. Thrasymachus is represented as 
challenging assent before explaining his meaning, and 
Socrates forces him to be more explicit by jocosely putting 
a perverse interpretation on his words. Similarly in Gorg. 
451 ©, 453 B, 489 vp, 490 c, Laws 714c. To the misunder- 
standing of such dramatic passages is due the impression 
of hasty readers that Plato is a sophist. 

9 These three forms of government are mentioned by 
Pindar, Pyth. ii. 86, Aeschin. In Ctes.6. See 445 p, Whib- 
ley, Greek Oligarchies, and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62. 
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c 4 f2 
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\ if i \ ‘ , > / 
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es s > , Co! / a / > c / 
tobr obv éeotiv, ® PéATioTe, 6 A€yw ev andoats 
tats moAeou Tadrov elvar Sixatov, TO THS KabeoTn- 
Kvias apxis Evpdépov' avtn dé mov Kpatet, wore 
EvpBaivee TH dp0@s Aoyilopevw tavtayod elvar 
TO avdto Sixaov, TO Tob Kpeittovos Euudépov. 
Nov, jv 8 eyw, euabov 6 A€yes: ei 5€ adAnbes 7} 
, , ~ \ , X > s 
Ly, mepdoopar pabetv. to Evpdépov pév odv, @ 
Opactuaye, Kal od dmexpivw Sikaov elvat: Kaitor 
~ > 
Euorye amnydpeves OrwWs p71) TOOTO amoKpwoluny 
mpoceote d€ 57) adtoft TO Tod KpettTovos. Lpt- 
Kpa ye tows, edn, mpocbyiKkn. Otmw diAov odd? 
’ ‘A > > Aa \ ~ la ’ > ~ 
et peyadAn: GAN’ éte ev TodTO oKeTTéov et aAyOA 
t ol >? \ \ ’ / : 
Aéyets, SHAov. erred) yap ~Evpdépov yé tu elvae 


® xparet with emphasis to suggest xpeirrwv. Cf. Menex, 
238 p, Xen. Mem. i. 2.43. Platonic dialectic proceeds by 
minute steps and linked synonyms. Cf. 333 a, 339 a, 342, 
346 a, 353 E£, 354 a-B, 369 c, 370 a-B, 379 B, 380-351, 394 zn, 
400 c, 402 p, 412 pn, 433-434, 486, 585 c, Meno 77 B, Lysis 
215 B, where L. & S. miss the point. 

> On this view justice is simply 76 véumorv (Xen. Mem. iv. 
4.12; ef. Gorg. 504 pv). This is the doctrine of the ** Old 
Oligarch,” [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 2. Against this conception of 
class domination as political justice, Plato (Laws 713 ff.) and 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 7) protest. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 
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strong and has the mastery? in each—the ruling 
* “ And each form of govern- 
ment enacts the laws with a view to its own advantage, 
a democracy democratic laws and tyranny autocratic 
and the others likewise, and by so legislating they 
proclaim that the just for their subjects is that which 
is for their—the rulers’—advantage and the man 
who deviates ® from this law they chastise as a law- 
breaker and a wrongdoer. This, then, my good sir, 
is what I understand as the identical principle of 
justice that obtains in all states—the advantage 
of the established government. This I presume 
you will admit holds power and is strong, so that, 
if one reasons rightly, it works out that the just is 
the same thing everywhere,’ the advantage of the 
stronger.” ‘‘ Now,” said I, “I have learned your 
meaning, but whether it is true or not I have to try 
to learn. The advantageous, then, is also your 
reply, Thrasymachus, to the question, what is the 
just—though you forbade me to give that answer. 
But you add thereto that of the stronger.” “A 
trifling addition? perhaps you think it,” he said. 
“It is not yet clear ¢ whether it is a big one either; 
but that we must inquire whether what you say is 
true, is clear. For since I too admit that the just 


chap. ii.: ‘‘We only conceive of the State as something 
equivalent to the class in occupation of the executive govern- 
ment”’ etc. 

¢ Thrasymachus makes it plain that he, unlike Meno (71), 
Euthyphro (5 ff.), Laches (191 £), Hippias (Hipp. Maj. 286 ff.), 
and even Theaetetus (146 c-p) at first, understands the nature 
of a definition. 

3 Cf. Laches 182 c. 

¢ For the teasing or challenging repetition cf. 394 B, 470 
p-c, 487 £, 493 a, 500, 505 pv, 514 8, 517 ©, 523 a, 527 ¢, 
Lysis 203 8, Soph. O.T. 327. 
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éywye. To dé dpbas dpa 70 ta vupdépovTd eaort 
tiWecbat éavtots, TO S€ pr) dpO@s aévpdopa; H 
m&s Adyets; Odtrws. “A 8 av Odvrat, wountéov 
Tois apxopevots, Kal TOOTS €or. Td Sixaov; Ilds 
yap o¥; Od pdvov dpa Sikauyv éore KaTa TOV GOV 
Adyov 7d Tod Kpeittovos Evudépov moretv, aAAd 
kat todvavriov 7d pr) Evudepov. Ti Adyers av; 
én. “A od déyes, euorye S0K@* oxomapev dé 
BéArwov. ody wpodrdyntar tods dpxovtas Tots 
apxopevois mpooTartovras movety atta éviote dia- 
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* For Plato’s so-called utilitarianism or eudaemonism see 
457 3, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 21-22, Gomperz, ii, 
p. 262. He would have nearly accepted Bentham’s state- 
ment that while the proper end of government is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the actual end of every 
rovernment is the greatest happiness of the governors, Cf. 

eslie Stephen, English Utilitarianism, i. p. 282, ii. p. 89. 

* This profession of ignorance may have been a trait of 
the real Socrates, but in Plato it is a dramatic device for the 
evolution of the argument. 

_° The argument turns on the opposition between the real 
(i.e. ideal) and the mistakenly supposed interest of the 
rulers. See on 334 c, 
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is something that is of advantage “—but you are for 
making an addition and affirm it to be the advantage 
of the stronger, while I don’t profess to know,” we 
must pursue the inquiry. ‘ Inquire away,” he said. 

XIII. “I will do so,’ said I. “Tell me, then; you 
affirm also, do you not, that obedience to rulers is 
just?” “Ido.” ‘‘ May I ask whether the rulers in 
the various states are infallible ° or capable sometimes 
of error?”’ “Surely,” he said, ‘‘ they are liable to 
err.” ‘‘ Then in their attempts at legislation they 
enact some laws rightly and some not rightly, do 
they not?’’ “So I suppose.” ‘“ And by rightly 
we are to understand for their advantage, and by 
wrongly to their disadvantage ? Do you mean that 


or not?” “That.” “ But whatever they enact 4 
must be performed by their subjects and is justice ?” 
“Of course.” “ Then on your theory it is just not 


only to do what is the advantage of the stronger but 
also the opposite, what is not to his advantage.” 
“ What’s that you’re saying ?*”’ he replied. ‘‘ What 
you yourself are saying,‘ I think. Let us consider 
it more closely. Have we not agreed that the rulers 
in giving orders to the ruled sometimes mistake their 
own advantage, and that whatever the rulers enjoin 
it is just for the subjects to perform? Was not that 


4 Of. supra 338 e and Theaetet. 177 v. 

¢ Ti Néyers oJ; is rude. See Blaydes on Aristoph, Clouds 
1174. The suspicion that he is being refuted makes Thrasy- 
machus rude again. But ef. Huthydem. 290 &. 

t Of. Berkeley, Divine Visual Language, 13: ‘* The con- 
clusions are yours as much as mine, for you were led to 
them by your own concessions.” See on 334 p, Alc. I, 112- 
113. On a misunderstanding of this passage and 344 8, 
Herbert Spencer (Data of L'thics, § 19) bases the statement 
that Plato (and Aristotle), like Hobbes, made state enact- 
ments the source of right and wrong. 
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Trovety ; Tair” ovx copoddynrat ; Oipa: éywye, €pn. 
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E Otov Toivw, tv 8” £7; Kal TO a Uppopa movety 


340 


Tots dpxovat Te Kal Kpelt Toot dikarov elvae @pLo- 
AoyfoGat gol, OTav oF pev apxoOvTEs aKovres KaKa 
avtots TpooTaTTwot, tois dé Sicavov civau ois 
Tata Toleiv, a eKElvou mpoeratav: dpa Tote, @ 
copusrare Opacvpaxe, ovK dvayKatov cup Batre 
avro ovTwat Sixavov elvar gouty TovvarTiov 7) O 
av Aéyeus 5 TO yap Too KpelTTovos aévpdopov Sijrou 
TpooTarrETat Tots iTTooe moetv. Nat pa Av’, 
edn, @ Baxpares, 0 ToAcuapyos, capéorard ye. 
*Eav ov y’, edn, abr HapTupyons, 6 KAcrrogav 
trohaBav. Kat zi, edn, detrau Ed prupos 5 autos 
yap Opacdpaxos Oporoyet TOUS bev dpyovras 
eviore €auTots Kara mpoordrrew, Tots O€ apxo- 
févors Slicatov elvau tatta trovetv. To yap 74, 
keAevopeva Trovety, ® WoAduapye, b70 THv dpxev- 
twv Sikatov elvac efero Opactpayos. Kai yap 
70 Too KpeltToves, & Krecropav, Evudéepov Sixarov 
elvat éOero. Taira de dpporepa Oépevos w.0Ad - 
ynoev ad eviote tous Kpei7Tous Ta avTots dédppopa 
wehevew tous WTTOvs TE Kal apyopeévous motel. 
eK be TovTwv TOV dpodroytOv ovdev paMov TO Tob 
pistes Evpdépov Siicavov av cin, n TO py) 
eg: It "AM’, édy 6 KAcrropav, TO TOU Kpelr- 


a oc 
TOVOS Evpdépov edeyev oO nyotro 6 KpeltT wv avdTa@ 


* Socrates is himself a little rude. 
> Cf. Gorgias 495 v. 
¢ Cf. Laches 215 2, Phaedo 62 x. 
It is familiar Socratic doctrine that the only witness 
needed in argument is the admission of your opponent. Cf. 
Gorg. 472 a-s. 

© ra kehevdueva moey is a term of praise for obedience to 
a2 
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admitted?” “TI think it was,” he replied. ‘“ Then 
you will have to think,? I said, that to do what is dis- 
advantageous to the rulers and the stronger has been 
admitted by you to be just in the case when the 
rulers unwittingly enjoin what is bad for themselves, 
while you affirm that it is just for the others to do 
what they enjoined. In that way does not this con- 
clusion inevitably follow, my most sapient ® Thrasy- 
machus, that it is just to do the very opposite ¢ of what 
you say? For it is in that case surely the dis- 
advantage of the stronger or superior that the 
inferior are commanded to perform.” “‘ Yes, by Zeus, 
Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “nothing could be 
more conclusive.” “Of course,” said Cleitophon, 
breaking in, “if you are his witness.” ? ‘ What need 
is there of a witness?”’ Polemarchus said. ‘‘ Thrasy- 
machus himself admits that the rulers sometimes 
enjoin what is evil for themselves and yet says that 
it is just for the subjects to do this.” ‘“ That, 
Polemarchus, is because Thrasymachus laid it down 
that it is just to obey the orders® of the rulers.” 
“Yes, Cleitophon, but he also took the position 
that the advantage of the stronger is just. And 
after these two assumptions he again admitted that 
_ the stronger sometimes bid the inferior and their 
subjects do what is to the disadvantage of the rulers. 
And from these admissions the just would no more 
be the advantage of the stronger than the contrary.” 
“*O well,” said Cleitophon, “ by the advantage of the 
superior he meant what the superior supposed to be 
lawful authority, and of disdain for a people or state that 
takes orders from another. Cleitophon does not apprehend 
the argument and, thinking only of the last clause, reaffirms 
the definition in the form ‘‘it is just to do what rulers bid.” 
Polemarchus retorts: ‘* And (I was right,) for he (also)...” 
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Evdépew: Todt Tointéov elvar TH ArTove, Kal TO 
dikatov TobTo érifero. *AAN ody odTws, 7 dS’ ds 
6 lIlodguapyos, eAéyero. Oddev, Fv 8 éyd, @ 
TloAéuapye, Staddper, addr ef viv ottw dAé€ye 
pacvpayos, ovTws abtod amodeywpeba. 

XIV. Kai prot eizé, & Opacdpaye: tobro Hv 6 
eBovAov Aéyew TO Sikatov, TO TOD KpeitTovos Evp.- 
fépov Soxotv elvar T@ Kpcittovr, éedv te Evpdepy 
edv TE pn; ovTw ce ddmev Aeyew; “Hewora y’, 
éfn: adAa KpeitTw pe oler KaXeiv tov e€apapta- 
vovta, drav e€ayaptavn; “Eywye, elrov, wpnv 
ce ToUTO A€yew, STE TOVS ApxovTas Wuordyets OVK 
avaxapTytous elvat, adAd te Kal e€amapravew. 
Luxodavtns yap el, eb, @® LawKpates, ev Tots 
Adyous' eet adTixa tatpov KaXeis ad Tov efapuap- 
TdvovTa TEpi TOUS KduvovtTas Kat’ avTO TobTO 6 
efauaptaver; 7 AoyroTixdy, ds av ev Aoyropa 
duaptavyn, TOTe GTav GpuapTavyn, KaTa TavTHY THY 
Gpaptiav; add’, oluat, Aéyomev TO pHuate odtws, 
OTt 6 latpos e€yjuapte Kal 6 AoyroTns e&juwapte 
kal 6 ypapatioTyis' TO 8’, oluat, Exactos ToUTWwWY, 
Kal’ doov totr éotw 6 mpocayopevopev adrov, 
oddémoTe duaptdver dote kata Tov axpiBh Adyov, 
e7e.d7) Kai ad axpiBodroyet, oddels TOV Snucoupydv 

® Socrates always allows his interlocutors to amend their 
statements. Cf. Gorg. 491 8,499 B, Protag. 349 c, Xen. Mem. 
} C 
Baie tt rejects the aid of an interpretation which 
Socrates would apply not only to the politician’s miscaleula- 
tions but to his total misapprehension of his true ideal 
interests. He resorts to the subtlety that the ruler qua ruler 
is infallible, which Socrates meets by the fair retort that the 
ruler qua ruler, the artist qua artist has no “sinister” or 
selfish interest but cares only for the work. If we are to 
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for his advantage. This was what theinferior had todo, 
and that this is the just was his position.”’ ‘ Thatisn’t 
what he said,” replied Polemarchus. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Polemarchus,” said J, “but if that is Thrasymachus’s 
present meaning, let us takeit from him@in that sense. 

“XIV. So tell me, Thrasymachus, was this what 
you intended to say, that the just is the advantage 
of the superior as it appears to the superior whether 
it really is or not? Are we to say this was your 
meaning?” ‘‘ Not in the least,” he said ;? ‘‘do you 
suppose that I call one who is in error a superior when 
he errs?”’ “I certainly did suppose that you meant 
that,” I replied, “ when you agreed that rulers are 
not infallible but sometimes make mistakes.” “‘ That 
is because you argue like a pettifogger, Socrates. 
Why, to take the nearest example, do you call one 
who is mistaken about the sick a physician in respect 
of his mistake or one who goes wrong in a calculation 
a calculator when he goes wrong and in respect of 
this error? Yet that is what we say literally—we 
say that the physician ° erred and the calculator and 
the schoolmaster. But the truth, I take it, is, that 
each of these in so far as he is that which we 
entitle him never errs; so that, speaking precisely, 
since you are such a stickler for precision,’ no crafts- 


substitute an abstraction or an ideal for the concrete man 
we must do so consistently. Cf. modern debates about the 
‘**economic man.” 
¢ For the idea cf. Rousseau’s Hmile, i.: “On me dira... que 
les fautes sont du médecin, mais que la médicine en elle-méme 
est infaillible. A la bonne heure: mais qu’elle vienne donc sans 
le médecin.”” Lucian, De Parasito 54,parodies this reasoninz. 
4 For the invidious associations of dxp:fodroyia (1) in money 
dealings, (2) in argument, ef. Aristot. Met. 995 a 11, Cratyl. 
415 a, Lysias vii. 12, Antiphon B 38, Demosth. xxiii, 148, 
Timon in Diog. Laert. ii. 19. 
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dpapraver. émiAcvrovons yap eTLOTHUNS 6 dap 
Tavwy dapraver, ev @ ovK €oTt npLoupyes: aare 
Sypvoupyos a copes 7 dpywv ovdels | apapraver 
TOTE orav apYwv aE ddd mas y. av elmot, ott oO 
larpos Hwapre wat 6 cipxwov Tpapre. TOLOUTOV 
obv Sy cou Kal ee brdhaBe vov 87) dmoxpiveoBau: 
TO O€ axprBéeorarov | éxetvo Tuyxdver ov, TOV 
dpxovra., kal” daov dpywy €orl, pr) apapravew, 
pea dyrapTavovra d€ TO avT@ BéArvarov Tiecbar, 
TobTo d€ TH apyoperw TmounTéov WOTE, Orrep e€ 
apyis édeyov, ditxatov Aéyw TO TOO KpeltToVvos 
movety ouppepov. 

XV. Elev, qv 8 eyo, &@ Opactpaye: SoKd cor 
oveopavretv; Ildvu prev odv, efy. Oller ydp pe 
e& émiPovdjs ev tots Adyots KakoupyotvTa ce 
épéa9ar ws jodunv; Ed pev odv olda, dy: Kal 
ovdev ye cou méov gorau ovTe yap av pe Aabors 
KaKoupy@v, ore 7) Aaber Bidoacba TO Ady 
Svvato. Odds y’ dy EMXELPNT ALLL, iy S eyo. 
& parcdpre. GAN iva He avbts jew Towodrov 
eyyevnra, Sidpioae, TroTépws Aéyets TOV apxovrd 
Te Kal TOV Kpeirrova, TOV ws Tos etrrety 2 Tov 
dcpiBet Aoyw, ov' viv 87 édeyes, ov TO Euupépov 
KpeiTTovos ovtos Sikatov €oTat TA iyrTove movetr, 
Tov TO axpiBeorary, Epy, Abyen apYovTa ovra. 
mpos TatTa Kakovpyet Kal ovkoddvTer, el Tt 
dvvacat’ oddév cov trapicpat’ aAX’ od pur) olds 7° 


1 Sv probable conjecture of Benedictus: mss. 6. 


* Cf. 365 b. 
> ie., the one who in vulgar parlance is so; ¢f. 7d phuary 
340 b. 
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man errs. For it is when his knowledge abandons 
him that he who goes wrong goes wrong—when he 
is not acraftsman. So that no craftsman, wise man, 
or ruler makes a mistake then when he is a ruler, 
though everybody would use the expression that 
the physician made a mistake and the ruler erred. 
It is in this loose way of speaking, then, that you 
must take the answer I gave you a little while ago. 
But the most precise statement is that other, that 
the ruler in so far forth as ruler does not err, and not 
erring he enacts what is best for himself, and this 
the subject must do, so that, even as I meant from 
the start, I say the just is to do what is for the 
advantage of the stronger.” 

XV. “So then, Thrasymachus,’’ said I, “my manner 
of argument seems to you pettifogging ?”’ “‘ It does,” 
he said. “ You think, do you, that it was with 
malice aforethought and trying to get the better of 
you unfairly that I asked that question?”’ “‘ I don’t 
think it, I know it,’ he said, ‘‘ and you won’t make 
anything by it, for you won’t get the better of me 
by stealth and, failing stealth, you are not of the force* 
to beat me in debate.” ‘“ Bless your soul,” said I, 
“T wouldn’t even attempt such a thing. But that 
nothing of the sort may spring up between us again, 
define in which sense you take the ruler and stronger. 
Do you mean the so-called ruler ® or that ruler in 
the precise sense of whom you were just now telling 
us, and for whose advantage as being the superior 
it will be just for the inferior to act?” “I mean 
the ruler in the very most precise sense of the word,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now bring on against this your cavils 
and your shyster’s tricks if you are able. I ask 
no quarter. But you'll find yourself unable.” 
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hs. Ole yap av pe, elrov, ovTw pavivat, WoTeE 
Eupety emiyeipetv A€ovra kal ovKoparretv Opacv- 
peayov; Nov yodr, nicl émexelpnoas, ovoev Wy 
Kal Tabra, “ASny, Hv 8 eyo, TOV TowovTwv. GAN’ 
el7é prow 6 TH axpBet Ady tarpos, év dipre 
éXeyes, mdTEpov xpnuatioTis € €orw 7) Tov Kapvov- 
twv Oeparevrijs; Kat Aéye Tov TH OvTe tarpov 
dvra. Tar KapvovTeov, edn, BeparrevTis. Ti dé 
KuBepvrirns ; 6 opbds KuBepyijrns vauT@v apxwv 
corly ¥) vavrns; Navrav dpxwv. Ovsev, ola, 
tobto vrodoparéov, Ste wAEt Ev TH vy, Odd’ eort 
KAnréos vadrns* ov yap Kara TO mAetv xuBepyintns 
KaNetrat, aAAd KaTa THY Téxvnv Kal Ty TOV 
vauT@v dipx7v *AAnOA, €fn. Odxodv Exdore 
Toure EoTt TU Svphepov ; Ilavu ye. Ov kal 7 
Téxyn, Hv 5 eye, emt TovTw mepuKev, emt t@ TO 
Suppepov ExdoTW Cnretv Te Kal exropilew ; "Ext 
rout@, €py. "Ap? obv Kal (exdorn TOY TEeXvav 
€att te Euadépov adAo 7) 6 Te pddtora teA€av 


Eelva; Ids roito epwrads; “Qomep, ednv eyw, 


® A rare but obvious proverb, Cf. Schol. ad loc. and 
Aristides, Orat, Plat, ii. p. 143. 
* xai radra=idque, normally precedes (cf. 404 c, 419 x, 
ete.) But Thrasymachus is angry and the whole phrase is 
short. Commentators on Aristoph. Wasps 1184, Frogs 704, 
and eleharn. 168 allow this position. See my note in A. JER 
vol. xvi, p. 284, Others; “though you failed in that too.’ 

° Of, infra 541 B, Huthyphro 11 ¥, Charm, 153 v. 

¢ Pp lato, like Herodotus and most idiomatic and elliptical 
writers, is content if his antecedents can be fairly inferred 
from the context. Cf. 330 c rodro, 373 c, 396 B, 598 c 
rexvar, Protag, 327 c. 

* Pater, Plato and Platonism, p, 242, fancifully cites this 
for “art for art’s sake.’ See Zeller, p.605. Thrasymachus 
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_ “Why, do you suppose,” I said, “‘ that I am so mad 
as to try to beard a lion’ and try the pettifogger on 
Thrasymachus?”’ ‘‘ You did try it just now,” he 
said, “ paltry fellow though you be.”® “ Something 
too much ° of this sort of thing,” said I. ‘ But tell 
me, your physician in the precise sense of whom you 
were just now speaking, is he a moneymaker, an 
earner of fees, or a healer of the sick ? And remember 
to speak of the physician who is really such.” “A 
healer of the sick,’’ he replied. ‘‘ And what of the 
pilot—the pilot rightly so called—is he a ruler of 
sailors or a sailor?’ ‘‘A ruler of sailors.” ‘ We 
don't, I fancy, have to take into account the fact that 
he actually sails in the ship, nor is he to be de- 
nominated a sailor. For it is not in respect of his 
sailing that he is called a pilot but in respect of his 


art and his ruling of the sailors.’’ ‘‘ True,” he said. 
“ Then for each of them? is there not a something 
that is for his advantage?’’ ‘‘Quite so.” ‘‘ And 


is it not also true,”’ said I, ‘‘ that the art naturally 
exists for this, to discover and provide for each his 
advantage?’ “ Yes, for this.’’ ‘‘Is there, then, 
for each of the arts any other advantage than to be 
as perfect as possible*?’’ ‘‘ What do you mean by 


does not understand what is meant by saying that the art 
(=the artist qua artist) has no interest save the perfection 
of its (his) own function. Socrates explains that the body 
by its very nature needs art to remedy its defects (Herod. 
i. 32, Lysis 217 8). But the nature of art is fulfilled in its 
service, and it has no other ends to be accomplished by 
another art and so on ad infinitum. It is idle to cavil and 
emend the text, because of the shift from the statement 
(341 p) that art has no interest save its perfection, to the 
statement that it needs nothing except to be itself (342 a-), 
The art and the artist qua artist are ideals whose being by 
hypothesis is their perfection. 
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el pe Epouo, et eLaprcet ous ware elvat owpate A 
mpoodetra TWOS, etrroun” av ore mavTaTraoe bev 
obv mpoodetrar. bua Taira Kal 7 TEXYN éoTly y 
tar put) vov edpnevn, OTL O@pd €oTt Tovnpov 
Kat ovK e€apKet avre TOLOUTW civae. ToUTw) ov 
OWS excrropit n Ta Evppépovra, emt TovTw Tap- 
eoxevdoOn 7 TexXYn. F opbas gor SoKa, epny, 
av etrretv ovTw A€yov, 7, ov; "Opbas, edn. Te 
be 87); avr7) ) latpiKy €ote movnpd, 7) aAAn TUS 
texyn €o8 6 Tt mpoadetrat TWOS aperijs, _Gomep 
opbahwot opews Kal @Ta dicofis Kal dua radra en 
avtots det Twos TEXVTS THs TO Evppepov ets tabra! 
orepouerns TE Kal extropiovans® ; : dpa Kat ev 
avr yl TH TEXYD) Ev Tis Tovnpia, Kal det éxdorn 
TEXVN aAAns TEXVNS, Hrs avr TO Suppepov oKe- 
eTQl, Kal TH okoToupnern évépas av TowavTnS, 
Kal Toor €otw amépavtov; 7 adtt abTH TO Evp- 
fépov oxepetar; 1 ote adTHs ore GAAns Tpoc- 
detrau emt THY auras Tovnplav TO Suppepov 
oxo7rety: ovre yap sTovnpta ouUTE dpapria ovdenia 
ovdepud TEXIN TdpeoTL, ovde TPOoonKEL TEXVN 
aw 70 Evudépov Cyrety 3 7) exceivy od Téxvn eoriv, 
airy dé aBAaBis Kal akepaldos €o7w 6pOn ovoa, 
Eworrep av 3 éxdorn axptBrs oAn 17€p €ort; Kal 
oKOTEL exelvw TH axpiBet Adyw* ovTws 7 d\hus 
EXEL Obrws, edn, Paiverar. Ov dpa, jv 8 
eyes, tar purr) latpixh to Evpdéepov oxome? adda 
owpare, alt, én. Ovde inmxy inmKh arAN 
immo odd€ GAAn Téxyvy ovdeuia EeavTH, ovdd€ 


? A. M. Burnet improbably reads atv raira with FD. 
* The future (q) is better than the present (AIIZ). 
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that question?” “‘ Just as if,” I said, “ you should 
ask me whether it is enough for the body to be the 
body or whether it stands in need of something else, 
I would reply. ‘By all means it stands in need. 
That is the reason why the art of medicine has now 
been invented, because the body is defective and 
such defect is unsatisfactory. To provide for this, 
then, what is advantageous, that is the end for which 
the art was devised.’ Do you think that would be 
a correct answer, or not?” “Correct,” he said. 
“Bat how about this? Is the medical art itself 
defective or faulty, or has any other art any nced of 
some virtue, quality, or excellence—as the eyes of 
vision, the ears of hearing, and for this reason is 
there need of some art over them that will consider 
and provide what is advantageous for these very 
ends—does there exist in the art itself some defect 
and does each art require another art to consider its 
advantage and is there need of still another for the 
considering art and so on ad infinitum, or will the art 
look out for its own advantage ? Or is it a fact that 
it needs neitlicr ifself nor another art to consider its 
advantage and provide against its deficiency? For 
there is no defect or error at all that dwells in any 
art. Nor does it befit an art to seek the advantage 
of anything else than that of its object. But the art 
itself is free from all harm and admixture of evil, and 
is right so long as each art is precisely and entirely 
that which it is. And consider the matter in that 
‘precise ’ way of speaking. Is itso or not?” “It 
appears to be so,” he said. ‘‘ Then medicine,” said I, 
‘“does not consider the advantage of medicine but of 
the body?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘“‘ Nor horsemanship of horse- 
manship but of horses, nor does any other art look out 
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yap mpoodeitat, GAN’ éxeivw ob STEXYN €oTtv. 
Daiverar, eon, ovTws. "AMG pay, & Opacvpaxe, 
dpxovat ye ai Téxvat Kal Kpatovow exeivou, obmép 
elot TEXVAL. Luvexwpnaev evrada Kal para poyts. 
Ovx« apa émoT nun ye oddeuia TO TOO KpeitTovos 
Evudepov oKorret odd” emTarrel, ada TO Tob 
D yrroves Te Kal dpxopevov b770 eauris. Euv- 
wpodroynce pev Kal tradra TeAeuT@v, errexelper Se 
qmepl avr pdxeoBar ered) | de dpohoynaev, 
“AMo Te ody, iy ro eye, ovdé latpds ovdeis, Kal? 
dgov larpds, TO TO tarp@ Evppepov oxome? ov” 
emuTarret, aAAa TO TO KA VOVTe ; cpordoynrat 
yap 6 depyBis ¢ latpds owpdroy elvar dpywv add’ 
ov XpnwaTLoTys. H ody wpoddyntar; Euvedn. 
dKobv Kal oO KuBepynrys 6 axpiBys vavT@v elvat 
E dpywv aA’ od vadrns; ‘Quordeynra. OvK dpa 
& ye Towodtos KuBepyyjrns te Kal dpxwv TO TO 
KuBepyrrn fupgepov oxeperat Te Kal mpoordtet, 
aAAd TO TO vavrn TE Kab d power. Euvepyce 
poyts. Odxodv, qv & ey, ® Opacvpaxe, od” 
dAos oddels ev ovdemia apxyn, Kal? doov dpxev 
€ori, 70 adr Evpdepov oKomet odd EMTATTEL, 
add 70 TO dpyomerey Kal @ av avtos Sypuoupyh, 
Kal mpos exetvo Brérrewv Kal TO exceivyp Evpdépov 
Kal mpérov, kat Ayer A A€yer Kal movel a Trovet 
amravTa. 


343) XVI. ?Ezeid)) ody evtatda Fyev tod Adyou Kal 


* The next step is the identification of (true) politics with 
the disinterested arts which also rule and are the stronger. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 9.11. ye emphasizes the argumentative 
implication of dpyove. to which Thrasymachus assents 
reluctantly ; and Socrates develops and repeats the thought 
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for itself—for it has no need—but for that of which 
it is the art.” ‘‘So it seems,” he replied. ‘ But 
surely, Thrasymachus, the arts do hold rule and are 
stronger than that of which they are the arts.” He 
conceded this but it went very hard. ‘‘ Then no 
art considers or enjoins® the advantage of the stronger 
but every art that of the weaker which is ruled by it.” 
This too he was finally brought to admit though he 
tried to contest it. But when he had agreed—“ Can we 
deny, then,” said I, “‘ that neither does any physician 
in so far as he is a physician seek or enjoin the 
advantage of the physician but that of the patient ? 
For we have agreed that the physician, ‘ precisely ’ 
speaking, is a ruler and governor of bodies and not 
a money-maker. Did we agree on that?” He 
assented. ‘And so the ‘precise’ pilot is a ruler of 
sailors, not asailor?’”’ That was admitted. ‘“‘ Then 
that sort of a pilot and ruler will not consider and 
enjoin the advantage of the pilot but that of the sailor 
whose ruler he is.” He assented reluctantly. “Then,” 
said I, “‘ Thrasymachus, neither does anyone in any 
office of rule in so far as he is a ruler consider and 
enjoin his own advantage but that of the one whom 
he rules and for whom he exercises his craft, and he 
keeps his eyes fixed on that and on what is advan- 
tageous and suitable to that in all that he says and 
does.” 

XVI. When we had come to this point in the dis- 


for half a page. Art is virtually science, as contrasted with 
empiric rule of thumb, and Thrasymachus's infallible rulers 
are of course scientific. ‘‘ Ruler” is added lest we forget the 
analogy between political rule and that of the arts. Cf. 
Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 244, Laws 875 c. 

» It is not content with theoretic knowledge, but like other 
arts gives orders to achieve results. Cf. Politicus 260 a, c. 
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mao. katahavés Hv, dtt 6 Tod Sixaiov Adyos ets 


rovvartiov meprevaTiKet, 6 Opacvpsaxos avti Tob 
dnoxpivecOat, Eizé por, edn, @ Lwxpates, ritOy 
co. éorw; Ti S¢; Hv 8 eyo: ovK amoKkpivectat 
xpjv waGAAov 7) tovadra epwrav; “Ore rol oe, édys 
Kopul@vra meptopa Kal odk amopttrer dSeojevov, 
bs ye abr ode mpdBata ovdé Toméva yeyvwoxers. 


> la \ 
"Ore 84) te pddtota; Fv 8 eyes “Ore oier tovs 
a) od 


oysevas 7) Tods BovKdAovs TO TOV TpoBdTwv 7 TO 
ta@v Body ayabov oxoreiv Kal Taxtvew adbroos 
Kat Oeparevew mpds dAdo Te BAemovTas 7 TO TAV 
Seomota@v dyaboy Kai TO adTdv- Kal 57) Kat Tovs 
ev tats moAeow apxovTas, of ws adds apxovow, 
ddAws ws yet Savoeiabar mpds Tods apxojevous 
1) Womep av Tis mpdos mpdPata SiateDelyn, Kal.adXo 
Tt okotrelvy avTovds Sia vUKTOS Kal HLEépas 7) TOTO 
d0ev adtol whedijcovTar. Kal ovTw méppw el mept 


* 'Thrasymachus first vents his irritation by calling 
Socrates a snivelling innocent, and then, like Protagoras 
(Pretag. 334), when pressed by Socrates’ dialectic makes a 
speech. He abandons the abstract (ideal) ruler, whom he 
assumed to be infallible and Socrates proved to be dis- 
interested, for the actual ruler or shepherd of the people, 
who tends the flock only that he may shear it. All political 
experience and the career of suecessful tyrants, whom all 
men count happy, he thinks confirms this view, which is 
that of Callicles in the Gorwias. Justice’ is another’s good 
which only the naive and “innocent” pursue. It is better 
to inflict than to suffer wrong. The main problem of the 
Republic is clearly indicated, but we are not yet ready to 
debate it seriously. 

> xopufevra L, & S., also s.v. xdpuéa. Lucian, Lexiphanes 
18, treats the expression as an affectation, but elsewhere 
employs it. The philosophers used this and similar terms 
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cussion and it was apparent to everybody that his 
formula of justice had suffered a reversal of form, 
Thrasymachus, instead of replying,? said, ‘“ Tell me, 


Socrates, have you got a nurse?” “What do you 
mean?” said I. ‘‘ Why didn’t you answer me 
instead of asking such a question?” ‘‘ Because,” he 


said, ‘‘ she lets her little * snotty’ run about drivel- 
ling® and doesn’t wipe your face clean, though you 
need it badly, if she can’t get you to know® the 
difference between the shepherd and the sheep.” 
“And what, pray, makes you think that?” 
said I. “Because you think that the shepherds 
and the neat-herds are considering the good of 
the sheep and the cattle and fatten and tend 
them with anything else in view than the good of 
their masters and themselves ; and by the same token 
you seem to suppose that the rulers in our cities, I 
mean the real rulers,? differ at all in their thoughts 
of the governed from a man’s attitude towards his 
sheep ¢ or that they think of anything else night and 
day than the sources of their own profit. And you 


(1) of stupidity, (2) as a type of the minor ills of the flesh. 
Horace, Sat. i. 4. 8, ii. 2. 76, Epictet. i. 6. 30 GAN’ al wiitac 
prov péovat. 

¢ Literally, ‘tif you don’t know for her.” For the ethical 
dative cf. Shakes. Taming of the Shrew, 1. ii. 8 ‘* Knock me 
here soundly.”” Not to know the shepherd from the sheep 
seems to be proverbial. ‘‘Shepherd of the people,” like 
‘*survival of the fittest,” may be used to prove anything in 
ethics and politics. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 
431, Xen. Mem. iii. 2.1, Sueton. Vit. Tib. 32; and my note 
in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 298. 

4 Thrasymachus’s real rulers are the bosses and tyrants. 
Socrates’ true rulers are the true kings of the Stoics and 
Ruskin, the true shepherds of Ruskin and Milton. 

¢ Of. Aristoph. Clouds 1203 mpéBar’ éAdws, Herrick, ** Kings 
ought to shear, not skin their sheep.” 
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re Tod Sixaiov xai Sixaooviys Kal dBikov Te Kat 
adixias, Sore dyvocis, Ste 2) ev Secacoovwy Kat To - 
Sixacovy GAASTpLov Gyabdy TO SyTt, ToD xpetrroves 
te xal apyorros fuuddpor, oixeia S€ Tod merBo- 
pévov te xal Sanperotvros BAGBy, y S€é adexia 
rodpartioy, xal dpyet tay ads GANOds edn Oixdy Te 
cai dixaiwr, of 5° apyopewor mowodar TO éxeivou 
Evudépory xpetrroves Ovtos, xai eddaipora éxeivoy 
D mowwodcw drnperodvyres atr@, €avtods S€ odd 
Srwotiwdy. oxomeiobar S¢, @ edyGdarare Lod- 
Kpates, odrmwat yxpy, Ore Sixaos amp adixov 
wavTayod €Aatrov é€yet. mp@ror per ev Tols mpos 
aAAjAovs EvaBodaiois, Grov ay 6 Towvres TO 
TowvT® Kowwmjon, oddazod ay evpois ev TH 
dialdcer Tis Kowwrias wAdov Exorta Tov Sixatory 
Tod adixov add’ EXarror: erecta ev Tols mpos TH 
wolw, Gray té twes ciodopal dow, 6 per Sixatos 
ard Tay icwr mAcov ciodeper, 6 S EAarrov, étav 
E re Arpbets, 6 pew oddev, 6 SE ToAAA Kepdaiver. Kai 
yap Gray apynry Twa dpyn éxdrepos, TE perv 
* This (quite possible) sense rather than the ironical, “so 


far advanced,” better accords with dyroets and with the direct 
brutality of Thrasymachus. 

> nO Grr: like os dAg@as, dreqras, ete., marks the application 
(often ironical or emphatic) of an image or iliar pro- 
verbial or technical expression or etymology. Cf. 448 pb, 
442 a, 419 a, 4823 a, Laches 187 8, Philed 645. Similarly 
ér}rynor of a proverb, Archil. fr. $5 (87). The origin of the 
usage appears in Aristoph. Birds 507 rotr’ do’ éxeix’ Jr rotros 
ayes, ete. Cf Ananth. Pal. v. 6.3. With einé@ccdr, however, 
&s d\ytas does not verify the etymology but ironicall 
emphasizes the contradiction between the etymology 
the conventional meaning, ‘‘ simple,” which ymachus 
thinks truly fits those to whom Socrates would apply the 
full etymological meaning “ of good character." Cf. 348 c 
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are so far out* concerning the just and justice and 
the unjust and injustice that you don’t know that 
justice and the just are literally * the other fellow’s 
ood *—the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, 
ut a detriment that is all his own of the subject 
who obeys and serves; while injustice is the contrary 
and rules those who are simple in every sense of the 
word and just, and they being thus ruled do what is 
for his advantage who is the stronger and make him 
happy by serving him, but themselves by no manner 
of means. And you must look at the matter, my 
simple-minded Socrates, in this way: that the just 
man always comes out at a disadvantage in his 
relation with the unjust. To begin with, in their 
business dealings in any joint undertaking of the 
two you will never find that the just man has the 
advantage over the unjust at the dissolution of the 
apes but that he always has the worst of it. 
en again, in their relations with the state, if there 
are direct taxes or contributions to be paid, the just 
man contributes more from an equal estate and the 
other less, and when there is a distribution the one 
gains much and the other nothing. And so when 
each holds office, apart from any other loss the just 


400 x, Laws 679 c, Thucyd. iii. 83. Cf. in English the con- 
nexion of “silly” with selig, and in Italian, Leopardi’s 
bitter comment on dabbenaggine (Pensieri xxvi.). 

¢ Justice not being primarily a self-regarding virtue, like 
rudence, is of course another’s good. Cf. Aristot. £th. Nic. 
113043; 1134b5. Thrasymachus ironically accepts the 
formula, adding the cynical or pessimistic comment, ‘but 
one’s own harm,” for which see 392 8, Eurip. Heracleid. 1-5, 
and Isocrates’ protest (viii. 32). Bion (Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 48) 
wittily defined beauty as “the other fellow’s good”; which 
recalls Woodrow ilson’s favourite limerick, and the 

definition of business as “ l’argent des autres.” 3 
7 
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‘ > e LA / , 
Sixaiw dmdpxet, Kal ef pundewia GAN Copia, 7a ye 

a uj > A 
olkeia 8’ ayéAcrav poxOnpotépws exew, ex S€ Tod 

/ \ > a 6 8 \ \ 8L a 
Snpociov pndev WdedcicBar dia TO dikavov eivat, 
cal ? , \ 
mpos dé TovTois améxfecbar Tois TE olKELoLS Kal 
Tots yvwpipos, oTav pyndev €BeAn adtois banpertetv 
mapa TO Sikatov: TH Sé€ adikw TdvTa TovTwY 

> , e , / \ oe ~ ht m” 

ravavtia Umapyer. A€yw yap dvmep viv 87 eAeyov, 
Tov peydra Suvdpevov tAcoventety. tTodTov ovv 

ie ” 4 a, ia cod id 
oxomet, eimep BovAce Kpivey, dow wadAov Evydéper 
27 > ~ 19 + a“ ‘ U / oe 
dia adT@ adixov elvar 7 TO Sixatov. mdvTwy dé 
pacTa pabjce, €av emi tH TeAcewrdatyy adcKiav 
eXOns, 7 Tov pev adiKjoavta evdatwoveotatov 
moet, Tovs Se adiKnOevTas Kal adikoar ovK av 
’ / > 4 ” \ ~ ¢ 
e0ddovtas abAwwrdtous. eater S€ TobTo TUparvis, 
a > \ ‘ > y \ / A Le 
7) ov KaTa optKpov TaAAdTpLa Kal AdOpa Kal Bia 
adaipeitat, Kal tepa Kal dova Kal dia Kal Ondota, 

> 
adda EvddAnPSnv- dv ef’ Exdotw pepe Gtav Tis 
b fe \ / ~ , oe I ” \ 
aducnoas pr AdOn, Cyurobral te Kal dveidn exer Ta 
e , 
pi¢yota* Kat yap tepdavdAot Kal avdpatrodioTal 
\ > 
Kal Towywpvyor Kal amootepntal Kal KAémTat ot 
Kata pépn aducodvrTes TOV TovwodvTwY KaKoupyy- 
udtwy Kadodvrar emedav Sé Tis mpos Tois TaV 
~ , 
TmoNTOv xpyjace Kat avdtods avdpamrodicdsrevos 
, aN ~ ~ 

dovldantat, avti TovTwy THv alcyp@v svoydtwv 


* Tor the idea that the just ruler neglects his own business 
and gains no compensating “ graft’ cf. the story of Deioces 
in Herod. i. 97, Democ. fr. 253 Diels, Laches 180 B, Isoc. 
xii. 145, Aristot. Pol. v. 8. 15-20. For office as a means of 
helping friends and harming enemies cf. Meno 71 x, Lysias 
ix. 14, and the anecdote of Themistocles (Plutarch, Praecept. 
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man must count on his own affairs? falling into dis- 
order through neglect, while because of his justice 
he makes no profit from the state, and thereto he will 
displease his friends and his acquaintances by his 
unwillingness to serve them unjustly. But to the 
unjust man all the opposite advantages accrue. I 
mean, of course, the one I was just speaking of, the 
man who has the ability to overreach on a large scale. 
Consider this type of man, then, if you wish to judge 
how much more profitable it is to him personally to 
be unjust than to be just. And the easiest way of 
all to understand this matter will be to turn to the 
most consummate form of injustice which makes the 
man who has done the wrong most happy and those 
who are wronged and who would not themselves will- 
ingly do wrong most miserable. And this is tyranny, 
which both by stealth and by force takes away what 
belongs to others, both sacred and profane, both 
private and public, not little by little but at one 
swoop.’ Tor each several part of such wrongdoing 
the malefactor who fails to escape detection is fined 
and incurs the extreme of contumely ; for temple- 
robbers, kidnappers, burglars, swindlers, and thieves 
are the appellations of those who commit these 


several forms of injustice. But when in addition to 


the property of the citizens men kidnap and enslave 
the citizens themselves, instead of these opprobrious 


reipub. ger. 13) cited by Godwin (Political Justice) in the 
form: ‘God forbid that I should sit upon a bench of justice 
where my friends found no more favour than my enemies.” 
Democr. (fr. 266 Diels) adds that the just ruler on laying 
down his office is exposed to the revenge of wrongdoers with 
whom he has dealt severely. 

> The order of words dramatically expresses Thrasy- 
machus’s excitement and the sweeping success of the tyrant. 
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eddaipoves Kat paxdpror xéxhnvrar, od pdvov bd 
C trav mohur@v dAAG. kal dO TOV GAAwY, Gaot av 
mdwvrat avrov Thy oAnv ddiciay HodtKnKOTa" ov 
yap TO Trovety TA GduKa aAAda To mdoxew poBovpe- 
vou dverdilovaw ot Overdilovres ™v ddiciav. ouTWS, 
& LosKpares, Kal loxupdtepov Kal edevOepucire- 
pov Kat Seomorixcstepov aduxta Sucaroovyns éorly 
ixavas yeyvouen, Kal o7ep ef a apx7s edeyov, TO pev 
Tod KpelTTovos Svppepov TO Sika.ov Tuyxavet ov, 
To 8 déuKov éauT@ Avavtedoby Te Kal Evupepov. 
D XVII. Tadra cinav 6 Opactpaxos ev v@ elyev 
amévat, woTep Badaveds Hudv KatavtAjcas Kata 
Tav wtwv abpdov Kal moddv Tov Adyov. od pH 
elacdy ye avTov of mapdvtes, GAN’ tvadyKacay 
bropeival Te Kal Tapacyety THY elpnucvwy Adyov: 
Kal 8 éywye Kal adtos mavu ededunv Te Kal elrrov 
70 Sarpovie Opacvpaxe, olov euBahav Adyov ev 
vB exets dmvévar, mplv bddsae ixavas 7 pabetv 
cite ovTws elite GAAws exer; 7 opLurcpov olet ém- 
E xetpetv mpaypa Sopilecbar, dA’ od Biov diaywyjy, 
4% av Layopevos ExaoTos LOY AvovreAdcorarny 
Cony lan; "Eye yap ola, eon 6 Opacv’payos, 
Tourt ddAws éxew; “Eouxas, fv 8 eyo, WTO 
Huadv ye oddév KjSecbar, ode te dpovrilew cite 


* The European estimate of Louis Napoleon before 1870 
is a good illustration. Cf. Theopompus on Philip, Polybius 
viii. 11. Euripides’ Bellerophon (fr. 288) uses the happiness 
of the tyrant as an argument against the moral government 
of the world. 


» Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1130b15 uses the expression in a 
different sense. 


* The main issue of the Republic. Cf. 360 p, 358 © and 
Gorg. 469 B. 


: 4 Cf. Theophrastus, Char. xv. 19 (J ebb), Tucker, Life in 
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names they are pronounced happy and blessed 4 not 
only by their fellow-citizens but by all who hear the 
story of the man who has committed complete and 
entire injustice.’ For it is not the fear of doing but 
of suffering wrong that calls forth the reproaches of 
those who revile injustice. Thus, Socrates, injustice 
on a sufficiently large scale is a stronger, freer, and 
more masterful thing than justice, and, as I said in 
the beginning, it is the advantage of the stronger 
that is the just, while the unjust is what profits a 
man’s self and is for his advantage.” 

XVII. After this Thrasymachus was minded to 
depart whenlike a bathman? he had poured hisspeech 
in a sudden flood over our ears. But the company 
would not suffer him and were insistent that he should 
remain and render an account of what he had said. 
And I was particularly urgent and said, “ I am sur- 
prised at you, Thrasymachus ; after hurling ¢ such a 
doctrine at us, can it be that you propose to depart 
without staying to teach us properly or learn your- 
self whether this thing is so or not? Do you think 
it is asmall matter / that you are attempting to deter- 
mine and not the entire conduct of life that for each 
of us would make living most worth while ?”’ ‘* Well, 
do I deny it?%’’ said Thrasymachus. “‘ You seem to,” 
said I, “ or else” to care nothing for us and so feel no 
Ancient Athens, p. 134. For the metaphor ef. 536 B, Lysis 
204 p, Aristoph. Wasps 483. ‘*Sudden,”’ lit. ‘all at once.” 

¢ Cf. Eurip. Alcestis 680 ov Badrwy ottrws are. 

f Socrates reminds us that a serious moral issue is involved 
in all this word-play. So 352 pv, Gorg. 492 c, 500 c, Laches 
1854. Cf. infra 377 B, 578 c, 608 B. 

9 Plainly a protesting question, ‘‘ Why, do I think other- 
wise?” Cf. supra 339 v. 

h For the impossibility of J. and C.’s ‘*‘ or rather” see my 
note in A.J.P, vol. xiii. p. 234. 2% 
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ene ye od meifer ws eoTe THS Sucacoavvns Kepda- 
Brewtepov. tat7 obv Kal Etepos tows Tis u@p 
mérovdev, o0 povos eyw. metaov odv, @ pakadpte, 
ixavOs Has, dre od dpOG@s BovrAcvdueba dixato- 
avrnv adiKkias Tept mA€clovos Tovovpevor. Kai mas, 
édy, o€ melaw; el yap ofs viv 31) €deyov pr Teé- 
mewcat, TL cor ETL ToLjGw; 7 Eels THY puynVY Pépwv 

> = 5 , \ iy. os Sd aie \ , 5 
evd® tov Adyov; Ma AV, wv 8 cya, py ov ye 
aAAa mp@rov pév, ad av elrns, Eupeve TovToLs. 7) 
eav petatiOy, havepa@s petatifeco Kal Huds pH 
CeEamata. viv dé spas, @ Opacduaye, ete yap 
Ta eurrpooley emiokersayrefa, OTe TOV ws adAnbds 
tatpov TO mp@rov Ao.ldpuevos Tov ws aAnPAs mrot- 


@ xelverac of an investment perhaps. Cf. Plautus, Rudens 
939 * bonis quod bene fit, haud fperit.” 

> Isocrates viii. 31 and elsewhere seems to be copying 
Plato’s idea that injustice can never be profitable in the liigher 
sense of the word. Cf. also the proof in the //ipparchus that 
all true xépdos is dyabov. 

° Plato neglects for the present the refinement that the 
unjust man does not do what he really wishes, since all 
desire the good. Cf. infra 438 a, 577 p, and Gorg. 467 B. 

@ Cf. 365 v. 

¢ Thrasymachus has stated his doctrine. Like Dr. Johnson 
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concern whether we are going to live worse or better 
lives in our ignorance of what you affirm that you 
know. Nay, my good fellow, do your best to make 
the inatter clear to us also: it will be no bad invest- 
ment? for you—any benefit that you bestow on such 
a company as this. [or I tell you for my part that 
I am not convinced, neither do I think that injustice 
is more profitable ° than justice, not even if one gives 
it free scope and does not hinder it of its will.¢ But, 
suppose, sir, a man to be unjust and to be able to 
act unjustly either because he is not detected or can 
maintain it by violence,? all the same he does not 
convince me that it is more profitable than justice. 
Now it may be that there is someone else among us 
who feels in this way and that I am not the only one. 
Persuade us, then, my dear fellow, convince us satis- 
factorily that we are i!] advised in preferring justice 
to injustice.” ‘“‘ And how am I to persuade you?” ¢ 
he said. ‘If you are not convinced by what I just 
now was saying, what more can I do for you? Shall 
I take the argument and ram/ it into your head?” 
“Heaven forbid!” I said, “‘ don’t do that. But in 
the first place when you have said a thing stand by 
it,? or if you shift your ground change openly and 
don’t try to deceive us. But, as it is, you see, 
Thrasymachus—let us return to the previous ex- 
amples—you see that while you began by taking the 
physician in the true sense of the word, you did not 
he cannot supply brains to understand it. Cf. Gorg. 489 ¢, 
499 n, Meno 75 v. 

1 The language is idiomatic, and the metaphor of a nurse 
feeding a baby, Aristoph. Wecl. 716, is rude. Cf. Shakespeare, 
*‘}Ie crams these words into my ears against the stomach of 


my sense.” : 
9 Cf. Socrates’ complaint of Callicles* shifts, Gorg. 499 B-c, 
but cf. supra 334 8, 340 B-c. 
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1 rotmalvew (7 yp in marg. A?)] miaivew (A) might seem to 
fit dacruudva better but does not accord so well with xaé’ 


8cov, ete. For the thought cf. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 48 R., 
who virtually quotes, adding ws gy Ts. 


* The art=the ideal abstract artist. See on 342 a-c, 
Aristot. Bth. Nic. 1098 a8 ff. says that the function of a 
harper and that of a good harper are generically the same. 
Cf. Crito 48 a. 
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think fit afterwards to be consistent and maintain 
with precision the notion of the true shepherd, but 
you apparently think that he herds his sheep in his 
quality of shepherd, not with regard to what is best 
for the sheep, but as if he were a banqueter about to 
be feasted with regard to the good cheer or again 
with a view to the sale of them, as if he were a 
money-maker and not a shepherd. But the art of 
the shepherd @ surely is concerned with nothing else 
than how to provide what is best for that over which 
it is set, since its own affairs, its own best estate, are 
surely sufficiently provided for so long as it in nowise 
fails of being the shepherd’s art. And in like manner 
I supposed that we just now were constrained to 
acknowledge that every form of rule? in so far as it 
is rule considers what is best for nothing else than 
that which is governed and cared for by it, alike in 
political and private rule. Why, do you think that 
the rulers and holders of office in our cities—the 
true rulers “—willingly hold office and rule?” “I 
don’t think,” he said, “‘ I know right well they do.” 
XVIII. ‘ But what of other forms of rule, Thrasy- 
machus? Do you not perceive that no one chooses of 
his own will to hold the office of rule, but they demand 
pay, which implies that not to them will benefit accrue 
from their holding office but to those whom they 
rule? For tell me this: we ordinarily say, do we 
not, that each of the arts is different from others 


> Aristotle’s despotic rule over slaves would seem to be 
an exception (Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 245). But 
that too should be for the good of the slave; infra 590 v. 
¢ See on 343 z, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 110228. The new point 
that good rulers are reluctant to take office is discussed to 
347 ©, and recalled later, 520 p. See Newman, l.c. pp. 244- 
24.5, Dio Cass. xxxvi. 27. 1. 
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TO érépav THY. Suva € EXeW; kal, é pardpre, py 
Tapa ddgav drroxpivov, iva Te Kal Tmepaivepev. 
“AMa TOUTW, eon, érépa. Odkoiv Kai wpehevav 
exdorn iSiav TW. nay mapexeTat, ard’ od KOWTV, 
olov tarpun pev dytevav, xuBepynrer) dé cwrypiav 
ev T® metv, kat at aAXae ovrws ; Ildvu LYE: 
Odxoov Kal proba proBov ; airy yap avTis 
7 Sdvapus: qT tarpucny ov Kal Thy KUBepynTiKnY 
TY abrny KaNeis; 7 éeadvmep BovdAn dxprBas 
Siopileuv, aarrep bréBov, ovdev Tt paMov, éav Tes 
KuBepvav vyuns ylyynrae dua To Evudepew adT@ 
Theiv € ev TH Baddrr, € €veKa TOUTOU kahets p@dAov 
avrny iat puKnHy ; Ou dire, égn. Ovddd y’, oluar, 
THY pclwriKyy, éav dyvaivy Tis puodapvarv. Ov 
dijra. Ti 8€; rh latpexjy puoclapynticyy, édv 
iwpevds Tis probapr7 ; Our, egy. Odxodv tHv 
ye whdrcray éxdorns THs Téxvns idiav wpodoyy- 
oapev elvat; “Korw, é$n. “Hytwa dpa wéAccav 
Ko} dpeodvrat mdvres of Snsoupyol, dHAov 
Ort KoWH Twi TH adT@ mpoocypwevoe am’ excetvou 
apedodvrar. "Eouxev, edn. Papev d€ ye Td 
pvoBov _apvupevous wpeetobar Tovs Snpoupyods 
amo Tob mpooxphabat TH prcbwrikh TEXYN ylyve- 
cba adrois. Huvédn pdyis. Odw dpa amo rtijs 


2 Cf. Gorg. 495 a. But elsewhere Socrates admits that 
the “argument” may be discussed regardless of the belief 
of the respondent (349 a). Cf. Thompson on Meno 83 p, 
care fae on Soph. 246 p. 

s each art has a specific function, so it renders a specific 
service and aims at a specific good. This idea and the 
examples of the physician and the pilot are commonplaces 
in Plato and Aristotle. 

°* Hence, as argued below, from this abstract point of 
view wage-earning, which is common to many arts, cannot 
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because its power or function is different? And, 
my dear fellow, in order that we may reach some 
result, don’t answer counter to your real belief.*” 
“Well, yes,” he said, ‘that is what renders it 
different.” ‘“‘ And does not each art also yield us 
benefit ® that is peculiar to itself and not general,¢ as 
for example medicine health, the pilot’s art safety 
at sea, and the other arts similarly?” ‘‘ Assuredly.” 
“And does not the wage-earner’s art yield wage? 
For that is its function. Would you identify medicine 
and the pilot’s art? Or if you please to discriminate 
“precisely ’ as you proposed, none the more if a pilot 
regains his health because a sea voyage is good for 
him, no whit the more, I say, for this reason do 

ou call his art medicine, do you?” ‘ Of course 
not, he said. “Neither, I take it, do you call wage- 
earning medicine if a man earning wages is in 
health.” “Surely not.” “‘ But what ofthis? Do you 
call medicine wage-earning, if a man when giving 
treatment earns wages?” “No,” he said. ‘‘ And did 
we not agree that the benefit derived from each art is 
peculiar toit?” ‘“‘Sobeit,” hesaid. ‘‘ Anycommon 
or general benefit that all craftsmen receive, then, 
they obviously derive from their common use of some 
further identical thing.” ‘‘It seems so,” he said. 
““And we say that the benefit of earning wages 
accrues to the craftsmen from their further exercise 
of the wage-earning art.” He assented reluctantly. 


be the specific service of any of them, but must pertain to 
the special art u.cOwrixy. This refinement is justified by 
Thrasymachus’s original abstraction of the infallible crafts- 
man as such. It has also this much moral truth, that the 
good workman, as Ruskin says, rarely thinks first of his 
pay, and that the knack of getting well paid does not 
always go with the ability to do the work well. See Aristotle 
on xpnHariortxy, Pol. i. 3 (1253 b 14). “ 
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Tov pucbod Ais, ar’, el bet dprBas oxoretobar, 
W pev tar purr) bytevay motel, 7) be pcoBapyntuKn 
pucbdov, Kat 7) pev olKodopexT) otkiav, 7) be prcbap- 
vy TUKT) avri ero MeV) pucbor, Kal ad d\Aat moa 
oUTw' TO avTHs ExdaoTy epyov epydlera Kal 
dere exeivo, ep’ @ TETAKTAL. €av de ray puaBos 
avrh TpooyiyvyTat, eof? 6 Tu aperetrar 6 Sypvovp- 
yos amo ths téxvns; Od daiverar, épn. Ap 
obv o¥S’ wdedet tore, Stav mpoika epydlyrar; 
Oluar éywye. Odxodv, & Opacvpaxe, TobTo 715 
dfjArov, ote ovdeuia Téxvy ovde apx?) TO abrh} 
wdéAysov TmapacKevdlet, ar’, O7TEp mdaXac eléyo- 
fev, TO TO apxomevey Kal Tapackevdler Kal 
emitatTet, TO ekelvou Evpdépov aTTovos OovTos 
okotobaa, ad’ od td Tod KpeitTovos. Sia 81) 
Tabta éywye, ® pile Opacdpmaye, kal dpti edeyov 
pndéva eOédew ExdvtTa apyew Kal Ta aAAdTpia 
Kaka petaxerpilecbar avopbodvra, adAAa puobov 
aireiv, 6Tt 6 weAAwy KaAds TH TéXVN Tpakew ovdE- 
mote avtT@ To BéATioTOV mpaTTer OVS emiTaTTEL 
KaTa THY TéxVnY emiTaTTWY, aAAa TH apYopevw 
dv 87 evera, ws Eouxe, putcOdv Seiv brdpyew Tois 
peMovow €ledjcew apxew, 7} apyvprov 7 TY, 
7 Cnpiav, €av pr apyn. 

XIX. II@s roiro A€yers, & Laixpares; edn 6 
DAavkwv. tods ev yap S00 puabods yuyvdoKw 
Tv dé Cyuiav yvriva A€yers Kal ws ev probod péper 
eipyxas, od fuvijka. Tov rdv BedAtictwy dpa 


° xaxd=troubles, miscres, 517 p. For the thought ¢f. 
343 ©, 345 ©, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 8, Herod. i. 97. 
® Cf. 345 ©, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1134 b 6. 
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“Then the benefit, the receiving of wages does not 
accrue to each from his own art. But if we are to 
consider it ‘ precisely’ medicine produces health but 
the fee-earning art the pay, and architecture a house 
but the fee-earning art accompanying it the fee, and 
so with all the others, each performs its own task and 
benefits that over which it is set, but unless pay is 
added to it is there any benefit which the craftsman 
receives from the craft?”’ ‘Apparently not,” he said. 
“Does he then bestow no benefit either when he 
works for nothing?” “I'll say he does.” “ Then, 
Thrasymachus, is not this immediately apparent, that 
no art or office provides what is beneficial for itself 
—but as we said long ago it provides and enjoins 
what is beneficial to its subject, considering the ad- 
vantage of that, the weaker, and not the advantage 
of the stronger? That was why, friend Thrasymachus, 
I was just now saying that no one of his own will 
chooses to hold rule and office and take other people’s 
troubles? in hand to straighten them out, but every- 
body expects pay for that, because he who is to 
exercise the art rightly never does what is best for 
himself or enjoins it when he gives commands accord- 
ing to the art, but what is best for the subject. 
That is the reason, it seems, why pay ® must be pro- 
vided for those who are to consent to rule, either in 
the form of money or honour or a penalty if they 
refuse.” 

XIX. “‘ What do you mean by that, Socrates?” 
said Glaucon. “ The two wages I recognize, but the 
penalty you speak of and described as a form of wage 
I don’t understand.*”” ‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ you don’t 


¢ Plato habitually explains metaphors, abstractions, and 
complicated definitions in this dramatic fashion. Cf. 352 £, 

377 a, 413 a, 429 c, 438 B, 510 B. 
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B puobdr, edynv, od Eves, 80 dv dpyovow of ém- 
evxéotator, dtav eOéAwow apxew. 7 ovK olafa, 
Gru 76 giddtiysov Te Kal PiAdpyupov elvat dverdos 
Adyerai te Kat €orw; “Eywye, éfn. Ara rabra 
rowuv, Hv 8 eyw, ovTe xpnudtwr evera €Gedovow 
dpxew of ayaot ovre Tyshs: ovTe yap davepas 
mpaTTopevot THS apxfs evera puclov pucbwrot 
BovAovra KekAjoba, ote Adbpa adrot ek Tis 
apyijs AapBdvovres KAerrat: ovd’ ad TYyLhs Evera: 
Cod ydp eior piAdtipor. Set 87 adrois avdyKnv 
mpocetvat Kat Cnptav, et weAAovow eBéeAew apyeww: 
dOev Kwduvever TO ExdvTa emt TO apyewv iévar adda 
pL) avayKny trepyseverv aicxpov vevouicba. THs 
d¢ Cyutas peyiotn To bro Tovnpotépou dpyecbar, 
€av py adtos ebeAn adpxyew: Tv SeicavTés por 
daivovrar apxewv, OTav apywour, ot émeikets, Kat 
TOTE EpxovTat emt TO dpyew, ody Ws em” ayabov 
Tu idvres 00d ws edrrabyjaorres ev adT@, arn’ ws 
em dvayKatov Kal ovK €xovtes €avT@v BeATioow 
D emitpéar oddé polos. eel Kwduvever, moAts 
avopav ayabav ei yévouro, mepyudyyntov av elvau 
TO [2 apxelv, WoTEp vUVi TO apyew, Kal éevTadb? 


° Cf. Aristot. Pol.1318 b 36. Ina good democracy the better 
classes will be content, for they will not be ruled by worse 
men. Cf. Cicero, Ad Att. ii. 9 ‘*male vehi malo alio guber- 
nante quam tam ingratis vectoribus bene gubernare’’; 
Democ. fr. 49 D.: ‘It is hard to be ruled by a worse man;” 
Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 77. 

> The good and the necessary is a favourite Platonic 
antithesis, but the necessary is often the condicio sine qua 
non of the good. Cf. 358 c, 493 c, 540 8, Laws 628 c-p, 
858 a. Aristotle took over the idea, Afet. 1072 b 12. 

° This suggests an ideal state, but not more strongly than 
Meno 100 a, 89 3. 
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understand the wages of the best men for the sake 
of which the finest spirits hold office and rule when 
they consent to do so. Don’t you know that to be 
covetous of honour and covetous of money is said to 
be and is a reproach?” ‘I do,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said I, “‘ that is why the good are not willing 
to rule either for the sake of money or of honour. 
They do not wish to collect pay openly for their 
service of rule and be styled hirelings nor to take it 
by stealth from their office and be called thieves, 
nor yet for the sake of honour, for they are 
not covetous of honour. So there must be imposed 
some compulsion and penalty to constrain them 
to rule if they are to consent to hold office. That is 
perhaps why to seek office oneself and not await 
compulsion is thought disgraceful. But the chief 
penalty is to be governed by someone worse? if 
a man will not himself hold office and rule. It is 
from fear of this, as it appears to me, that the better 
sort hold office when they do, and then they go to it 
not in the expectation of enjoyment nor as to a 
good thing, but as to a necessary evil and because 
they are unable to turn it over to better men 
than themselves or to their like. For we may ven- 
ture to say that, if there should be a city of good 
men ¢ only, immunity from office-holding would be as 
eagerly contended for as office is now,? and there it 


4 The paradox suggests Spencer’s altruistic competition 
and Archibald Marshall’s Upsidonia. Cf. infra 521 a, 586 c, 
Isoc. vii. 24, xii. 145; Mill, On Representative Government, 
p. 56: “The good despot . . . can hardly be imagined as 
consenting to undertake it unless as a refuge from intolerable 
evils;’ ibid. p. 200: ‘* Until mankind in general are of 
opinion with Plato that the proper person to be entrusted 
with power is the person most unwilling to accept it.” 
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é&v Katadavés yevéobar, Ste TH dvtt aAnBuos 
dpxwv od méduxe TO adT@ ovpdepov oxoretobat, 
add 70 TH apxopevw: WoTe TAS av 6 yryveboKwy 
70 whercicbar padAdov €Aotto bn’ adAov 7 aAAov 
wdeAGv mpdypata éyew. Todto pev odv eywye 
ovdayy ovyxwp® Opacupdyw, ws Td Sikardv eort 
TO TO Kpeitrovos Eudépov. aAAa TobTO pEv 47) 
kal eicadOis oxesopeba: odd Sé poe Soxet petlov 
elvar, 6 viv reyes Opacdpayxos, TOV TOD GOdLKOU 
Biov ddokwv elvar Kpeittw 7 TOV Tob SiKaiov. av 
odv métepov, Av 8 eyd, @ Travcwv, aipet Kai 
Trotépws aAnbeatépws Soxet aor rAXyecbar; Tov 
Tod Sixaiov éywye, én, Avoitedcorepov Biov 
elvat. “Hxovaoas, Hv 8 éeyw, doa apt. Opaav- 
paxos ayaba SiAe TH tod adixov; “Hxovoa, 
€pn, GAN od zreiBouat. BovdAer odv adrov met- 
Owpev, av Suvdpcba my eEevpeiv, ws odK aAnOF 
Ayer; 1s yap od BovAopar; 4S ds. “Av pev 
towuv, Av 8 eyw, avTiukaratelvavtes Aéywpev 
avt@® Adyov mapa Adyov, dca ad ayaba exer 70 
Sixavov elvar, Kat adOis odros, Kat aAXov reis, 
apOwety Sejoer tTayaba Kal petpeiv, daa éxdTepor 
ev éxatépw rEyouev, kal 48n Sixact@v twOv TeV 
diaxpwovvtwv Senodpca: dv Sé damep dpte avouo- 
Aoyovpmevor mpds aAAjAovs cKoTdmev, dua adbtot 


* eioad@&s lays the matter on the table. Cf.430c. The 
suggestiveness of Thrasymachus’s definition is exhausted, 
and Socrates turns to the larger question and main theme 
of the Republic raised by the contention that the unjust life 
is happier and more profitable than the just. 

> This is done in 358 p ff. It is the favourite Greek 
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would be made plain that in very truth the true 
ruler does not naturally seek his own advantage but 
that of the ruled ; so that every man of understand- 
ing would rather choose to be benefited by another 
than to be bothered with benefiting him. This point 
then I by no means concede to Thrasymachus, that 
justice is the advantage of the superior. But that 
we will reserve for another occasion.* A far weightier 
matter seems to me Thrasymachus’s present state- 
ment, his assertion that the life of the unjust man is 
better than that of the just. Which now do you 
choose, Glaucon ?”’ said I, “‘ and which seems to you 
to be the truer statement?” “‘ That the life of the 
just man is more profitable, I say,” he replied. ‘‘ Did 
you hear,” said I, “ all the goods that Thrasymachus 
just now enumerated for the life of the unjust man?” 
“TI heard,” he said, ‘‘ but I am not convinced.” 
“Do you wish us then to try to persuade him, 
supposing we can find a way, that what he says is 
not true?” ‘‘ Of course I wish it,’ he said. “If 
then we oppose ° him in a set speech enumerating in 
turn the advantages of being just and he replies and 
we rejoin, we shall have to count up and measure the 
goods listed in the respective speeches and we shall 
forthwith be in need of judges to decide between 
us. But if, as in the preceding discussion, we come 
to terms with one another as to what we admit in 
the inquiry, we shall be ourselves both judges and 


method of balancing pros and cons in set speeches and anti- 
thetic enumerations. Cf. Herod. viii. 83, the d:aAétes (Diels, 
Vorsokratiker ii. pp. 334-345), the choice of Heracles (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1), and the set speeches in Euripides, - With this 
method the short question and answer of the Socratic dia- 
lectic is often contrasted. Cf.-Protag. 329 a, 334-335, Gorg. 
461-462, also Gorg. 471 £, Cratyl. 437 pv, Theaetet. 171 a. 
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re Suxacral Kal pijropes eoducfa. Ildvu pev ov, 
> 2 , ae 
é$n. Tlorépws ov aor, Hv 8 eyw, apeoKer; 
Oitws, en. — : Spa 
XX. "Id. 84, Fv 8 eyd, & Opacipaye, azo- 
A ~ , / 
pia. tiv é€ apis: THv TeAéay ddixiay TeA€as 
\ 
ovens Sixaroavvyns AvotedeoTépar’ dis elvar; 
= > a ” 
Tldvu pév ody Kal dnt, edn, Kat de a, elpyKa. 
~ ~ , 
Dépe 81) TO Tordvde mept adlta@v mas A€yers; TO 
~ ~ , 
pev mov aperiyv adroiy Kadeis, TO d€ KaKtav; 
~ ~ > , 
Ils yap od; Odxodv thy pév dixarocvvny apeTHy, 
, 5 oe > ¢ 
yy Sé dduxtay Kaxiav; Elkds y’, éby, & 7pd.0TEe, 
> Si \ / > / \ cal PS) 
érrevd1) Kal Aéyw adikiay pév Avorredetv, duKato- 
te > ea > ‘ ld , 6 ae > , > 8° oe 
ovvny 8° ov. “Ada ti pyv; Tovvaytiov, 7 O os. 
\ , , y GAAG f 
H ry Sixaoodyvny Kakiav; Ovk, a mavu 
yewvaiay ed7Jerav. Tiyy ddixiav dpa KkaKonberav 
a ie 
KaNeis; OvK, add’ edBovriav, ébn. 7H Kat dpovr- 
~ A 
pot cor, ® Opacvpaye, Soxobow clvar Kat ayaboi 
em o a ” er > a t 
of ddixor; Ol ye TeA€ws, hy, olot Te adsiKetv, 70- 
News Te Kal €Ovy Svvapevor avOpwmrwv bp EavTods 
mrovetabat: od dé oles pe laws tods Ta Badavrva 
> , , a ‘ = = > 9 
amoréuvovtas A€yew. Avortedet pev odv, H S’ Gs, 
\ \ = 7 r ” \ > ” 
Kal Ta Toladra, édvrep AavOavn: €or S€é ovK aéva 
Noyou, ad’ & viv 8) eAeyov. Toiro pévror, epny, 
» > ~ « tA , > \ hd > , 
ovk ayvo® 6 Tt BovAet A€yew: adAa Tod CHavpaca, 


* Thrasymachus's “‘ Umwertung aller Werte” reverses the 
normal application of the words, as Callicles does in Gorg. 
491 x. 

> Thrasymachus recoils from the extreme position. 
Socrates’ inference from the etymology of eva (cf. 343 c) 
is repudiated. Injustice is not turpitude (bad character) but 
—discretion. ¢vfova in a higher sense is what Protagoras 
teaches (Protag. 318 ©) and in the highest sense is the wisdom 
of Plato’s guardians (infra 428 B). 
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pleaders.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘‘ Which method 
do you like best?” said I. ‘‘ This one,”’ he said. 
XX. “Come then, Thrasymachus,” I said, “go back 
to the beginning and answer us. You affirm that per- 
fect and complete injustice is more profitable than 
Justice that is complete.’ “I affirm it,” he said, 
“and have told you my reasons.” “ Tell me then 
how you would express yourself on this point about 
them. You call one of them, I presume, a virtue 
and the other a vice?” “Of course.” “ Justice 
the virtue and injustice the vice?”’ ‘It is likely,* 
you innocent, when I say that injustice pays and 
Justice doesn’t pay.” “‘ But what then, pray?” 
“ The opposite,” he replied. “‘ What! justice vice?” 
“No, but a most noble simplicity’ or goodness of 
heart.” “Then do you call injustice badness of 
heart?”’ “ No, but goodness of judgement.” “ Do 
you also, Thrasymachus, regard the unjust as in- 
telligent and good?”’ “ Yes, if they are capable of 
complete injustice,” he said, ‘‘ and are able to sub- 
ject to themselves cities and tribes of men. But you 
probably suppose that I mean those who take purses. 
There is profit to be sure even in that sort of thing,” 
he said, “ if it goes undetected. But such things are 
not worth taking into the account, but only what I 
just described.”’ ‘‘I am not unaware of your mean- 
ing in that,” I said; “‘ but this is what surprised me,° 


¢ Socrates understands the theory, and the distinction 
between wholesale injustice and the petty profits that are 
not worth mentioning, but is startled by the paradox that 
injustice will then fall in the category of virtue and wisdom. 
Thrasymachus affirms the paradox and is brought to self- 
contradiction by a subtle argument (349-350 c) which may 
pass as a dramatic illustration of the game of question and 

answer. Cf. Introd. p. x. 
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, MM a ” fe > > > A , 
Suadéper, etre ror Soe? cite uj, add’ od Tov Adyov 
eréyxets; Oddev, Fv 8 eyw. aGAAa Tdde por 
Ca , 
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~ / Aa fe 5) 27 / ww 
Tod OiKaiov Soxet Ti aor av eOédew mA€ov Exew; 


* #5) marks the advance from the affirmation that injustice 
is profitable to the point of asserting that it is a virtue. 
This is a “stiffer proposition,” i.e. harder to refute, or 
possibly more stubborn. 

> e.g. Polus in Gorg. 474 ff., 482 p-z. Of. Isoc. De Pace 
31. Thrasymachus is too wary to separate the xaxév and 
the alcxpév and expose himself to a refutation based on con- 
ventional usage. Cf. Laws 627 v, Polit. 306 a, Laws 662 a. 

© Cf. supra on 346 a. 

4 repli ris a\nOelas suggests the dogmatic titles of sophistic 
and pre-Socratic books. Cf. Antiphon, p. 553 Diels, 
Campbell on Theaetet. 161 c, and Aristot. Met. passim. 
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that you should range injustice under the head 
of virtue and wisdom, and justice in the opposite 
class.” “‘ Well, I do so class them,” he said. “‘ That,” 
said I, “is a stiffer proposition,* my friend, and if 
you are going as far as that it is hard to know 
what to answer. For if your position were that in- 
justice is profitable yet you conceded it to be vicious 
and disgraceful as some other ® disputants do, there 
would be a chance for an argument on conventional 
principles. But, as it is, you obviously are going to 
affirm that it is honourable and strong and you will 
attach to it all the other qualities that we were 
assigning to the just, since you don’t shrink from 
putting it in the category of virtue and wisdom.” 
“You are a most veritable prophet,” he replied. 
“ Well,” said I, “I mustn’t flinch from following out 
the logic of the inquiry, so long as I conceive you to 
be saying what you think,” For now, Thrasymachus, 
I absolutely believe that you are not ‘ mocking’ us 
but telling us your real opinions about the truth.?” 
‘““What difference does it make to you,” he said, 
“‘ whether I believe it or not? Why don’t you test 
the argument?” “No difference,’ said I, “ but 
here is something I want you to tell me in addition 
to what you have said. Do you think the just man 
would want to overreach® or exceed another just 


° In pursuance of the analogy between the virtues and the 
arts the moral idea mdcovetia (overreaching, getting more 
than your share; see on 359 c) is generalized to include 
doing more than or differently from. English can hardly 
reproduce this. Jowett’s Shakespearian quotation (King 
John iv. ii. 28), 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness, 


though apt, only illustrates the thought in part. 
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* The assumption that a thing is what it is like is put as 
an inference from Thrasymachus’s ready admission that the 
unjust man is wise and good and is like the wise and good. 
Jevons says in ‘‘ Substitution of Similars”’: “ Whatever is true 
of a thing is true of its like.” But practical logic requires 
the qualification “‘in respect of their likeness.’’ Socrates, 
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man?” ‘“ By no means,” he said; ‘ otherwise he 
would not be the delightful simpleton that he is.” 
‘And would he exceed or overreach or go beyond 
the just action? ’’ ‘ Not that either,” he replied. 
“But how would he treat the unjust man— 
would he deem it proper and just to outdo, over- 
reach, or go beyond him or would he not?” ‘“‘ He 
would,” he said, “‘ but he wouldn’t be able to.” 
“That is not my question,” I said, ‘‘ but whether it 
is not the fact that the just man does not claim or 
wish to outdo the just man but only the unjust?”’ 
“That is the case,” he replied. “‘ How about the 
unjust then? Does he claim to overreach and outdo 
the just man and the just action?” ‘‘ Of course,” 
he said, ‘‘ since he claims to overreach and get the 
better of everything.” ‘‘ Then the unjust man will 
overreach and outdo also both the unjust man and the 
unjust action, and all his endeavour will be to get 
the most in everything for himself.’”’ ‘‘ That is so.” 

XXI. “ Let us put it in this way,” I said; “ the 
just man does not seek to take advantage of his like 
but of his unlike, but the unjust man of both.” “ Ad- 
mirably put,” he said. “ But the unjust man is in- 
telligent and good and the just man neither.” “ That, 
too, is right,” he said. ‘‘ Is it not also true,” I said, 
“that the unjust man is like the intelligent and 
good and the just man is not?” “ Of course,’ he 
said, ‘‘ being such he will be like to such and the 
other not.” “Excellent. Then each is such? as that 
to which he is like.” ‘‘ What else do you suppose ? ”’ 
however, argues that since the just man is like the good 
craftsman in not overreaching, and the good craftsman is 
good, therefore the just man is good. The conclusion is 


sound, and the analogy may have a basis of psychological 
truth; but the argument is a verbal fallacy. 
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* Cf..608 ©, Gorg. 463 ©, Protag. 332 a, 358 p, Phaedo 
103 c, Soph. 226 B, Phileb. 345, Meno 75 p, 88 a, Ale. I. 
128 B, Cratyl. 385 8. The formula, which is merely used to 
obtain formal recognition of a term or idea required in the 
argument, readily lends itself to modern parody. Socrates 
seems to have gone far afield. Thrasymachus answers quite 
confidently, éywye, but in dy7ov there is a hint of bewilder- 
ment as to the object of it all. 


> Familiar Socratic doctrine. Cf. Laches 194, Lysis 
210 v, Gorg. 504 v. 


° mdeovextew is here a virtual synonym of mAdov éxev. The 
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he said. “ Very well, Thrasymachus, but do you 
recognize that one man is a musician? and another 
unmusical?” ‘“‘I do.’ ‘‘ Which is the intelligent 
and which the unintelligent?” ‘‘ The musician, I 
presume, is the intelligent and the unmusical the 
unintelligent.” “ And is he not good in the things 
in which he is intelligent > and bad in the things in 
which he is unintelligent?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ And the 
same of the physician?’’ ‘“‘ The same.” ‘‘ Do you 
think then, my friend, that any musician in the 
tuning of a lyre would want to overreach ° another 
musician in the tightening and relaxing of the strings 
or would claim and think fit to exceed or outdo him ? ” 
“T do not.” ‘ But would he the unmusical man?” 
“Of necessity,” he said. “ And how about the 
medical man? In prescribing food and drink would 
he want to outdo the medical man or the medical 
procedure?” “Surely not.” “ But he would the un- 
medical man?” “‘Yes.’’ “Consider then with regard 
to all? forms of knowledge and ignorance whether 
you think that anyone who knows would choose to 
do or say other or more than what another who 
knows would do or say, and not rather exactly what 
his like would do in the same action.” “ Why, 
perhaps it must be so,” he said, “in such cases.” 
“But what of the ignorant man—of him who does 
not know? Would he not overreach or outdo equally 
the knower and the ignorant?’ “It may be.” 
“ But the one who knows is wise?” “I'll say so.” 
“ And the wise is good?” “I'll say so.” “Then 
he who is good and wise will not wish to overreach 


two terms help the double meaning. Cf. Laws 691 a mheor: 
ExTel TOV vouwy. 
4 Generalizing from the inductive instances. 
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Cf. 334 a. 

Cf. Protag. 333 8. 

Cf. the blush of the sophist in Buthydem. 297 a. 

The main paradox of Thrasymachus is refuted. It will 
be easy to transfer the other laudatory epithets icxupév, ete., 
from injustice back to justice. Thrasymachus at first refuses 
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his like but his unlike and opposite.” “‘ It seems so,” 
he said. ‘ But the bad man and the ignoramus will 
overreach both like and unlike?” “ So it appears.” 
“ And does not our unjust man, Thrasymachus, over- 
reach both unlike and like ? Did you not say that?” 
“I did,” he replied. ‘‘ But the just man will not 
overreach his like but only his unlike?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“ Then the just man is like the wise and good, and 
the unjust is like the bad and the ignoramus.” ‘“‘ It 


seems likely.” “But furthermore we agreed that 


each is such as that to which he is like.” “‘ Yes, we 
did.” “Then the just man has turned out? on our 
hands to be good and wise and the unjust man bad 
and ignorant.” 

XXII. Thrasymachus made all these admissions not 
as I now lightly narrate them, but with much baulk- 
ing and reluctance ® and prodigious sweating, it being 
summer, and it was then I beheld what I had never 
seen before—Thrasymachus blushing.* But when we 
did reach our conclusion that justice is virtue and 
wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance, ‘‘ Good,” 
said I, ‘let this be taken as established.2 But we 
were also affirming that injustice is a strong and 
potent thing. Don’t you remember, Thrasymachus ? ” 


““T remember,” he said; ‘‘ but I don’t agree with 


what you are now saying either and I have an answer 
to it, but if I were to attempt to state it, I know 
very well that you would say that I was delivering 
a harangue.¢ Either then allow me to speak at such 


to share in the discussion but finally nods an ironical assent 
to everything that Socrates says. So Callicles in Gorg. 5104. 
¢ This is really a reminiscence of such passages as Theaetet. 
162 v, Protag. 336 B, Gorg. 482 c, 494 p, 513 a ff., 519 v. The 
only justification for it in the preceding conversation is 

348 a-B. 
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* So Polus in Gorg. 461 p. 

> Cf. Gorg. 527 a. 

° Cf. 331 c, 386 B. Instead of the simple or absolute 
argument that justice, since it is wisdom and virtue, must 
be stronger, etc., than injustice, Socrates wishes to bring out 
the deeper thought that the unjust city or man is strong not 
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length as I desire,? or, if you prefer to ask questions, 
go on questioning and I, as we do for old wives? telling 
their tales, will say ‘ Very good’ and will nod assent 
and dissent.’’ ‘‘ No, no,” said I, ‘‘ not counter to 
your own belief.” ‘‘ Yes, to please you,” he said, 
“since you don’t allow me freedom of speech. And 
yet what more do you want?” “ Nothing, indeed,” 
said I; “but if this is what you propose to do, do 
it, and I will ask the questions.” ‘‘ Ask on, then.” 
“ This, then, is the question I ask, the same as before, 
so that our inquiry may proceed in sequence. What 
is the nature of injustice as compared with justice ? 
For the statement made, I believe, was that injustice 
is a more potent and stronger thing than justice. 
But now,” I said, “‘ if justice is wisdom and virtue, it 
will easily, I take it, be shown to be also a stronger 
thing than injustice, since injustice is ignorance—no 
one could now fail to recognize that—but what I 
want is not quite so simple“ as that. I wish, Thrasy- 
machus, to consider it in some such fashion as this. 
A city, you would say, may be unjust and try 
to enslave other cities unjustly, have them enslaved 
and hold many of them in subjection.” “ Certainly,” 
he said; ‘‘ and this is what the best state will 
chiefly do, the state whose injustice is most com- 
plete.” ‘‘ I understand,” I said, ‘‘ that this was your 
view. But the point that I am considering is this: 
whether the city that thus shows itself superior to 
another will have this power without: justice or 
whether she must of necessity combine it with jus- 
tice.” ‘‘If,4”’ he replied, ‘‘ what you were just now 
because but in spite of his injustice and by virtue of some 


saving residue of justice. p : 
4 Thrasymachus can foresee the implications of either 


theory. 
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* For the thought cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 144: 
“Joint aggressions upon men outside the society cannot 
prosper if there are many aggressions of man on man within 
the society ;”’ Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Chap. VIII. 
§ 31: “It (the loyalty of a thief to his gang) is rather a kind 
of spurious or class morality,’ etc.; Carlyle: ‘Neither 
James Boswell’s good book, nor any other good thing .. . 
is or can be performed by any man in virtue of his badness, 
but always solely in spite thereof.” Proclus, In Rempub. 
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saying holds good, that justice is wisdom, with jus- 
tice ; if it is as I said, with injustice.” ‘‘ Admirable, 
Thrasymachus,” I said; ‘‘ you not only nod assent 
and dissent, but give excellent answers.” ‘I am 
trying to please you,” he replied. 

XXIII. “ Very kind of you. But please me in one 
thing more and tell me this : do you think that a city,* 
an army, or bandits, or thieves, or any other group that 
attempted any action in common, could accomplish 
anything if they wronged one another ? ” “ Certainly 
not,’ said he. ‘ But if they didn’t, wouldn’t they 
be more likely to?”’ ‘‘ Assuredly.” ‘“‘ For factions, 
Thrasymachus, are the outcome of injustice, and 
hatreds and internecine conflicts, but justice brings 
oneness of mind and love. Is it not so?” ‘So be 
it,’’ he replied, “ not to differ from you.” “ That is 
good of you, my friend; but tell me this: if it is 
the business of injustice to engender hatred wherever 
it is found, will it not, when it springs up either 
among freemen or slaves, cause them to hate and be 
at strife with one another, and make them incapable 
of effective action in common?” “ By all means.” 
“‘ Suppose, then, it springs up between two, will they 
not be at outs with and hate each other and be 
enemies both to one another and to the just?” “They 
will,” he said. ‘‘ And then will you tell me that if 


Kroll i. 20 expands this idea. Dante (Convivio 1. xii.) 
attributes to the Philosopher in the fifth of the ethics the 
saying that even robbers and plunderers love justice. Locke 
(Human Understanding i. 3) denies that this proves the 
principles of justice innate: ‘*They practise them as rules 
of convenience within their own communities,” etc. Cf. 
further Isoc. xii. 226 on the Spartans, and Plato, Protag. 
322 Bs, on the inconveniences of injustice in the state of 


nature, 75fkovy &\AjAovs. 
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Ad ‘ ~ 
Kpivomevos waTep Kal vov. OTe pev yap Kal 


2 The specific function must operate universally in bond 
or free, in mnany, two or one. The application to the 
individual reminds us of the main argument of the Republic. 
Cf. 369 a, 434 p, 441 ¢. For the argument many, few or 
two, one, cf. Laws 626 c. 

» lato paradoxically treats the state as one organism 
and the individual as many warring members (cf. Introd. 
p. xxxv). Hence, justice in one, and being a friend to 
oneself are more than metaphors for him. Cf. 621 c, 416 c, 
428 pv, Laws 626 £, 693 B, Lpist. vii. 882 p, Antiphon 556. 45 
Diels duovoet mpos €avriv. Aristotle, Hth. Nic. v. 11, inquires 
whether a man can wrong himself, and Chrysippus (Plutarch, 
Stoic. Repug. xvi.) pronounces the expression absurd. 

* ‘This is the conventional climax of the plea for any 
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injustice arises in one “it will lose its force and function 
or will it none the less keep it?” ‘‘ Have it that it 
keeps it,’’ he said. ‘* And is it not apparent that its 
force is such that wherever it is found in city, family, 
camp, or in anything else, it first renders the thing 
incapable of co-operation with itself owing to faction 
and difference, and secondly an enemy to itself ® and 
to its opposite in every case, the just? Isn’t that 
so?” “ By all means.” “Then in the individual too, 
I presume, its presence will operate all these effects 
which it is its nature to produce. It will in the first 
place make him incapable of accomplishing anything 
because of inner faction and lack of self-agreement, 
and then an enemy to himself and to the just. Is it 
not so?” “Yes.” “ But, my friend, the gods too ¢ 
are just.” “ Have it that they are,” he said. ‘‘So 
to the gods also, it seems, the unjust man will be 
hateful, but the just man dear.” “ Revel in your 
discourse,” he said, “‘ without fear, for I shall not 
oppose you, so as not to offend your partisans 
here.” “Fill up the measure of my feast,? then, 
and complete it for me,’ I said, “ by continuing 
to answer as you have been doing. Now that 


moral ideal. So Aristotle, Hth. Nic. 1179 a24, proves that 
the cogés being likest God is Oeogihéctaros. Cf. Democ. fr. 
Q17 D. wodva Yeopirdes Ecos ExOpov 7d adcxetv; infra 382 FE, 
6128, Phileb. 39 £, Laws 716 v. The“ enlightened” Thrasy- 
machus is disgusted at this dragging in of the gods. (Cf. 
Theaetet. 162 D Oeots Te eis TO wécov dyovres. He is reported 
as saying (Diels p. 544. 40) that the gods regard not human 
affairs, else they would not have overlooked the greatest of 
goods, justice, which men plainly do not use. j 

4 égridcews keeps up the image of the feast of reason, Cf. 
354 a-B, Lysis 211 c, Gorg. 522 a, Phaedr. 227 b, and Tim. 
17, from which perhaps it became a commonplace in Dante 
and the Middle Ages. 
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\ \ \ U4 
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- > \ 
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Aéyomev? od yap av areiyovto aAdjAwy Komidyj 
dvres dduKot, GAAa SHAov Ste evijvy tis adrots de- 
, “ > \ > , , \ > 5X 
Katoavvn, 1) adtovds ézroiet jartou Kat aAdArjAous ye 
a “ 

Kat ef ods yeoay dua adicetv, dv’ Hv empagav 
& éxpagav, wpunoav dé emt Ta adica aducia 
HursoxOnpor ovTes, eel of ye Taumdvypor Kal 
D rer€ws adicoe TeA€ws clot Kal mpdrrew advvaror: 
= \ s ¢ a ” , > > > 
radra per odv OTe OUTWs ExEL, pavOdvw, add’ odx 
Ws od TO mp@tov érifeco. ef Sé Kal dpewwor 
Cow of Sixaror Tv adikwv Kal eddSayrovearepol 
elow, Omep TO Votepov mpodv0éueba oxéfacbar, 
oxemTéov. atvovTat ev odv Kal viv, ws ye joL 

“5 > e Cee o > , 
Soxe?t, e& dv eiprxamev’ Guws 8 Ere BéAtiov 
oxerTéov. ov¥ yap Tept Tod emiTuxdvTos 6 Adyos, 
aAAd rept Too 6vTwa Tpdrov xp) Cv. Ukomer dy}, 
éfn. Lkow@, Av & eyed: wat pow Ayes Soe? ri 
cou elvae immov épyov; “Euouye. “Ap? odv todiro 


@ For the idea cf. the argument in Protag. 827 c-p, that 
Socrates would yearn for the wickedness of Athens if he 
found himself among wild men who knew no justice at all. 

» The main ethical question of the Republic, suggested 
in 347 8, now recurs. 

¢ Similarly 578 c, What has been said implies that 
injustice is the corruption and disease of the soul (see on 
445 a-p). But Socrates wishes to make further use of the 
argument from éoyor or specific function, 

4 Cf. on 844 v, supra, pp. 71 f. 

* See on 335 p, and Aristot. Mth. Nic. i. %. 14. The 
virtue or excellence of a thing is the right performance of 
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the just appear to be wiser and better and more 
capable of action and the unjust incapable of any 
common action, and that if we ever say that any 
men who are unjust have vigorously combined to 
put something over, our statement is not altogether 
true, for they would not have kept their hands from 
one another if they had been thoroughly unjust, but 
it is obvious that there was in them some justice 
which prevented them from wronging at the same 
time one another too as well as those whom they 
attacked ; and by dint of this they accomplished 
whatever they did and set out to do injustice only 
half corrupted ¢ by injustice, since utter rascals com- 
pletely unjust are completely incapable of effective 
action—all this I understand to be the truth, and 
not what you originally laid down. But whether it 
is also true ® that the just have a better life than the 
unjust and are happier, which is the question we 
afterwards proposed for examination, is what we 
now have to consider. It appears even now that 
they are, I think, from what has already been said. 
But all the same we must examine it more carefully.® 
For it is no ordinary ¢ matter that we are discussing, 
but the right conduct of life.” “‘ Proceed with your 
inquiry,” he said. ‘‘I proceed,” said I. “ Tell me 
then—would you say that a horse has a specific work ¢ 
or function?” “I would.” ‘‘ Would you be willing 
its specific function. See Schmidt, Hthik der Griechen, i. 
p- 301, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 48. The following 
argument is in a sense a fallacy, since it relies on the double 
meaning of life, physical and moral (ef. 445 B and Cratyl. 
399 p) and on the ambiguity of ef mparrewv, “fare well” and 
“do well.’’ The Aristotelian commentator, Alexander, anim- 
adverts on the fallacy. For épyov cf. further Epictet. Dis. 
i. 4. 11, Max. Tyr. Dis. ii. 4, Musonius, apud Stob. 117. 8, 


Thompson on Meno 90 x, Plato, Laws 896 p, Phaedr. 246 B. 
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} wo; Oddapads. Odxoiv Sixaiws dv taira 
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353 waxyaipa av duméAov KAjua arotéuots Kal optAn 
Kat GAAots moAXois; Ils yap od; “AAA oddevi 
y’ dv, olua, odtw Kadds, ws Speravm TH emt 
todro épyacbévrt. "AAnOR. *Ap’ odv od todTo 
Tovtou épyov Ojcopev; Orjoouev pev odv. 
XXIV. Név 87, ofuar, duewov dv pdbous 6 
apt. npwrwv muvOavopevos, ef od TodTO ExdaToU 
ein Epyov, 6 av 7) povoy Tt KdANOCTA THY, GAAwY 
amepyalntrar. "AAX’, édn, pavOdvw tre Kai por 
Bdoxet todto éxdorov mpaypatos epyov elvat. 
Elev, v 8° eye: odxodv Kal aperi SoKet oor elvas 
éxdoTw, @mep Kal épyov Te mpooréraktat; lwpyev 
dé emi ta atta mddw. odbadrudr, dapéev, eorw 
épyov; "Eotw. *Ap’ ody Kai dper) ddbaduav 
éotw; Kat apety. Ti 8€; drwy fv te epyov; 
Nai. Ovdxotv «at dpern; Kai dperj. Ti Se 
TdavTwy méept THv aA\wy; ody ovTw; OdTw. 
"Eye 57: dp’ av mote dupata to abtav epyov 
C kad@s amepydoawto pur) €xovta Tv adTav oikeiav 
dpetyv, GAN’ avti THs apeTas kaxiav; Kal m@s dv; 
épn* tupAdtynta yap tows A€yets avti Tis dibews. 
“Hrs, qv 8 éyw, adtav % dpety: od ydp mw 
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to define the work of a horse or of anything else to 
be that which one can do only with it or best with 
it?’’ “I don’t understand,” he replied. ‘“ Well, 
take it this way: is there anything else with which 
you can see except the eyes?” “ Certainly not.” 
“ Again, could you hear with anything but ears?” 
“ By no means.” “ Would you not rightly say that 
these are the functions of these (organs)? “‘ By all 
means.” ‘“ Once more, you could use a dirk to trim 
vine branches and a knife and many other instru- 
ments.” “Certainly.” “ But nothing so well, I take 
it, as a pruning-knife fashioned for this purpose.” 
“That is true.”’ ‘‘ Must we not then assume this to 
be the work or function of that?” ‘‘ We must.” 
XXIV. “ You will now, then, I fancy, better appre- 
hend the meaning of my question when I asked whether 
that is not the work of a thing which it only or it better 
than anything else can perform.’”’ ‘“ Well,” he said, 
“ I do understand, and agree that the work of anything 
is that.” ‘‘ Very good,” said 1. ‘‘ Do you not also 
think that there is a specific virtue or excellence of 
everything for which a specific work or function is 
appointed ? Let us return to the same examples. 
The eyes we say have a function?” “ They have.” 
‘Is there also a virtue of the eyes?” “ There is.” 
“* And was there not a function of the ears?’ ‘ Yes.” 
“ And so also a virtue?” ‘‘ Also a virtue.” ‘“‘ And 
what of all other things? Is the case not the same?” 
“The same.” ‘‘ Take note now. Could the eyes 
possibly fulfil their function well if they lacked their 
own proper excellence and had in its stead the 
defect?” ‘‘ How could they?” he said; “for I 
presume you meant blindness instead of vision.” 
“‘ Whatever,” said I, “ the excellence may be. For 
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* Platonic dialectic asks and affirms only so much as is 
needed for the present purpose. 

> For the equivocation cf. Charm. 172 a, Gorg. 507 c, 
Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098 b21, Newman, 
Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 401, Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 
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T have not yet come? to that question, but-am only 
asking whether whatever operates will not do its 
own work well by its own virtue and badly by its 
own defect.” ‘‘ That much,” he said, ‘‘ you may 
safely affirm to be true.” ‘‘ Then the ears, too, if 
deprived of their own virtue will do their work ill? ” 
“ Assuredly.” “And do we then apply the same 
principle to all things?” “I think so.” ‘ Then 
next consider this. The soul, has it a work which 
you couldn’t accomplish with anything else in the 
world, as for example, management, rule, delibera- 
tion, and the like, is there anything else than soul 
to which you could rightly assign these and say that 
they were its peculiar work?’ ‘ Nothing else.” 
“And again life? Shall we say that too is the 
function of the soul?’”’ “ Most certainly,” he said. 
“And do we not also say that there is an excellence 
or virtue of the soul?” ‘‘ Wedo.” “ Will the soul 
ever accomplish its own work well if deprived of 
its own virtue, or is this impossible?” “It is im- 
possible.” ‘‘ Of necessity, then, a bad soul will 
govern and manage things badly while the good 
soul will in all these things do well.” “Of necessity.” 
*“ And did we not agree that the excellence or virtue 
of soul is justice and its defect injustice?” “ Yes, 
we did.” “The just soul and the just man then 
will live well and the unjust ill?’ “So it appears,” 
he said, ‘‘by your reasoning.” “ But furthermore, 
he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he who 
does not the contrary.” “Of course.” “ Then the 
just is happy and the unjust miserable.” ‘So be 
(English ed.), ii. p. 70. It does not seriously affect the 
yalidity of the argument, for it is used only as a rhetorical 
confirmation of the implication that xax@s adpxev, etce.= 
misery and the reverse of happiness. ne 
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* For similar irony cf. Gorg. 489 p, Huthydem. 304 c. 

> Similarly Holmes (Poet at the Breakfast Table, p. 108) 
of the poet: “* He takes a bite out of the sunny side of this 
and the other, and ever stimulated and never satisfied,” etc. 
Cf. Lucian, Demosth. Encom. 18, Julian, Orat. ii. p. 69 c, 
Polyb. iii. 57. 7. 
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it,” he said. “But it surely does not pay to be 
miserable, but to be happy.” ‘‘ Of course not.” 
“Never, then, most worshipful Thrasymachus, can 
injustice be more profitable than justice.” ‘‘ Let this 
complete your entertainment, Socrates, at the festival 
of Bendis.” ‘“‘ A feast furnished by you, Thrasy- 
machus,’’ I said, “ now that you have become gentle 
with me and are no longer angry.?_ I have not dined 
well, however—by my own fault, not yours. But just 
as gluttons ® snatch at every dish that is handed along 
and taste it before they have properly enjoyed the 
preceding, so I, methinks, before finding the first 
object of our inquiry—what justice is—let go of that 
and set out to consider something about it, namely 
whether it is vice and ignorance or wisdom and virtue ; 
and again, when later the view was sprung upon us 
that injustice is more profitable than justice I could 
not refrain from turning to that from the other topic. 
So that for me the present outcome of the discussion ° 
is that I know nothing.? For if I don’t know what 
the just is,¢ I shall hardly know whether it is a virtue 
or not, and whether its possessor is or is not happy.” 


¢ Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. p. 4, n. 1, argues that dcaddyou 
here means “inquiry” (Hrérterung), not the dialogue with 
Thrasymachus. 

@ For the profession of ignorance at the close of a Socratic 
dialogue cf. Charm. 175 a-3, Lysis 222 p-8, Protag. 361 a-s, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 2.39. Cf. also Introd. p. x. 

* Knowledge of the essence, or definition, must precede 
discussion of qualities and relations. Cf. Meno 71 B, 86 D-g, 
Laches 190 8, Gorg. 448 E. 
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* Soin Philebus 11 c, Philebus cries off or throws up the 
sponge in the argument. 

> Aristotle borrows this classification from Plato (Topics 
118 b 20-22), but liking to differ from his teacher, says in 
one place that the good which is desired solely for itself is the 
highest. ‘The Stoics apply the classification to ‘‘ preferables ” 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 107). Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 11. 
Elsewhere Plato distinguishes goods of the soul, of the body, 
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I, When I had said this 1 supposed that I was done 
with the subject, but it all turned out to be only a 
prelude. For Glaucon, who is always an intrepid, 
enterprising spirit in everything, would not on this 
occasion acquiesce in Thrasymachus’s abandonment 4 
of his case, but said, “‘ Socrates, is it your desire to 
seem to have persuaded us or really to persuade us 
that it is without exception better to be just than 
unjust?” “Really,” I said, “if the choice rested 
with me.” “‘ Well, then, you are not doing what you 
wish. For tell me: do you agree that there is a 
kind of good ® which we would choose to possess, not 
from desire for its after effects, but welcoming it for 
itsownsake? As, for example, joy and such pleasures 
as are harmless¢ and nothing results from them after- 
wards save to have and to hold the enjoyment.” “I 


and of possessions (Laws 697 B, 727-729) or as the first 
Alcibiades puts it (131) the self, the things of the self, and 
other things. 
¢ Plato here speaks of harmless pleasures, from the point 
of view of common sense and prudential morality. Cf. Tim. 
59 p dpuerauérnrov noovjv, Milton’s 
Mirth that after no repenting draws. 


But the Republic (583 p) like the Gorgias (493 £-494.c) knows 
the more technical distinction of the Philebus (42 c ff., 53 c ff.) 
between pure pleasures and impure, which are conditioned 
by desire and pain. 
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1 ddixla 5’ érawetrac A omits. 


@ Isoe. i. 47 has this distinction, as well as Aristotle. 

> Some philosophers, as Aristippus (Diog. Laert. x. 1. 138), 
said that intelligence is a good only for its consequences, but 
the opening sentences of Aristotle’s Metaphysics treat all 
forms of knowledge as goods in themselves. 
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recognize that kind,” said I. “ And again a kind that 
we love both for its own sake and for its consequences,? 
such as understanding,’ sight, and health? For these 
I presume we welcome for both reasons.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
I said. ‘‘ And can you discern a third form of good 
under which falls exercise and being healed when 
sick and the art of healing and the making of money 
generally ? For of them we would say that they are 
laborious and painful yet beneficial, and for their 
own sake we would not accept them, but only for the 
rewards and other benefits that accrue from them.” 
“Why yes,’ I said, ‘ I must admit this third class 
also. But what of it?” ‘‘ In which of these classes 
do you place justice?’ he said. ‘In my opinion, 
I said, “‘ it belongs in the fairest class, that which a 
man who is to be happy must love both for its own 
sake and for the results.”’ ‘‘ Yet the multitude,” he 
said, “do not think so, but that it belongs to the 
toilsome class of things that must be practised for 
the sake of rewards and repute due to opinion but 
that in itself is to be shunned as an affliction.” 

II. “I am aware,” said I, “‘ that that is the general 
opinion and Thrasymachus has for some time been 
disparaging it as such and praising injustice. But I, 
it seems, am somewhat slow to learn.” ‘‘ Come 
now,’ he said, “‘ hear what I too have to say and see 
if you agree with me. For Thrasymachus seems to 
me to have given up to you too soon, as if he were a 
serpent? that you had charmed, but I am not yet satis- 


¢ Plutarch (1040 c) says that Chrysippus censured Plato 
for recognizing health as a good, but elsewhere Plato ex- 
plicitly says that even health is to be disregarded when the 
true interests of the soul require it. 
4 For Plato’s fondness for the idea of «nde ef. The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, note 500. 
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——— 


* Cf. infra 366 £. 

> Cf. supra 347 c-p. 

¢ Cf. Phileb. 66 ©. Plato affirms that the immoralism of 
Thrasymachus and Callicles was widespread in Greece. Cf. 
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fied with the proof that has been offered about justice 
and injustice. For what I desire is to hear what 
each of them is and what potency and effect it has 
in and of itself dwelling in the soul,* but to dismiss 
their rewards and consequences. This, then, is what 
I propose to do, with your concurrence. I will renew 
the argument of Thrasymachus and will first state 
what men say is the nature and origin of justice ; 
secondly, that all who practise it do so reluctantly, 
regarding it as something necessary ® and not as a 
good; and thirdly, that they have plausible grounds 
for thus acting, since forsooth the life of the unjust 
man is far better than that of the just man—as 
they say ; though I, Socrates, don’t believe it. Yet 
I am disconcerted when my ears are dinned by 
the arguments of Thrasymachus and innumerable 
others.” But the case for justice, to prove that 
it is better than injustice, I have never yet heard 
stated by any as I desire to hear it. What I desire 
is to hear an encomium on justice in and by 
itself. And I think I am most likely to get that 
from you. For which reason I will lay myself out 
in praise of the life of injustice, and in so speaking 
will give you an example of the manner in which I 
desire to hear from you in turn the dispraise of 
injustice and the praise of justice. Consider whether 
my proposal pleases you.” “ Nothing could please 
me more,” saidI; “for on what subject would a man 
of sense rather delight to hold and hear discourse 
again and again?” ‘‘ That is excellent,” he said; 
‘and now listen to what I said would be the first topic 


Introd. x-xi, and Gorg. 511 8, Protag. 333. c, Buthydem. 
279 s, and my paper on the interpretation of the Timaeus, 
A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 403-404. 
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~ > a 
Boty ws dayabdv, add’ ws dppwotia tod - absKeiv 


TyLwpevor* eet TOV Suvayevov avTo Toreivy Kal Ws 
GAnbas advdpa odd’ ay evi rote EvvOécbar Td pre 
adixeity pyre adixetcbar- patvecar yap av. 7 
nev obv 87 dvats Sixavoovvyns, @ LawKpates, avTn 
Te Kai Tova’Tn, Kal €€ dv wéduKe Toiabta, ws oO 
Adyos. 

III. ‘Qs 8€ Kai of emirndevovtes advvapyia tod 
adixeiv dkovtes atto émitySevovar, pador av 
aicboiuefa, «i rtodrde mojoamev tH Stavoia: 


1 +l oféy te Dz 


— 


* Glaucon employs the antithesis between nature and law 
and the theory of an original social contract to expound the 
doctrine of Thrasymachus and Callicles in the Gorgias. His 
statement is more systematic than theirs, but the principle is 
the same; for, though Callicles does not explicitly speak of a 
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—the nature and origin of justice. By nature,* they 
say, to commit injustice is a good and to suffer it is 
an evil, but that the excess of evil in being wronged 
is greater than the excess of good in doing wrong. 
So that when men do wrong and are wronged by one 
another and taste of both, those who lack the power 
to avoid the one and take the other determine that 
it is for their profit to make a compact with one another 
neither to commit nor to suffer injustice; and that 
this is the beginning of legislation and of covenants 
between men, and that they name the commandment 
of the law the lawful and the just, and that this is 
the genesis and essential nature of justice—a com- 
promise between the best, which is to do wrong with 
impunity, and the worst, which is to be wronged and 
be impotent to get one’s revenge. Justice, they tell 
us, being mid-way between the two, is accepted and 
approved, not as a real good, but as a thing honoured 
in the lack of vigour to do injustice, since anyone 
who had the power to do it and was in reality 
“a man’ would never make a compact with anybody 
neither to wrong nor to be wronged ; for he would 
be mad. The nature, then, of justice is this and such 
as this, Socrates, and such are the conditions in 
which it originates, according to the theory. 

III. ‘‘ But as for the second point, that those who 
practise it do so unwillingly and from want of power to 
commit injustice—we shall be most likely to appre- 
hend that if we entertain some such supposition as 


social contract, he implies that conventional justice is an 
agreement of the weak devised to hold the strong in awe 
(Gorg. 492 c), and Glaucon here affirms that no really strong 
man would enter into any such agreement. The social 
contract without the immoral application is also suggested 
in Protag. 322 8. Cf. also Crito 50 ¢, f. 
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1 G\Xo pev otdév A; the translation tries to preserve the 


idiomatic ambiguity of the text: éxew ovdév of II would 
explicitly affirm the nakedness of the corpse. 


* The antithesis of Picrs and vduos, nature and law, custom 
or convention, is a commonplace of both Greek rhetoric and 
Greek ethics. Cf. the Chicago Dissertation of John Walter 
Beardslee, The Use of gvcis in Fifth Century Greek Liter- 
ature, ch. x. p. 68. Cf. Herod. iii. 38, Pindar, quoted by 
Plato, Gorg. 484 8, Laws 690 8. 715 a; Euripides or Critias, 
Frag. of Sisyphus, Aristoph. Birds 755 ff., Plato, Protag. 
337 pv, Gorg. 483 ©, Laws 889 c and 890 p. It was misused 
ey ancient as it is by modern radicals. Cf. my interpretation 
of the Timaeus, A.J.P. vol. ix. p. 405. The ingenuity of 
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this in thought: if we grant to each, the just and the 
unjust, licence and power to do whatever he pleases, 
and then accompany them in imagination and see 
whither his desire will conduct each. We should then 
catch the just man in the very act of resorting to the 
same conduct as the unjust man because of the self- 
advantage which every creature by its nature pursues 
as a good, while by the convention of law @ it is forcibly 
diverted to paying honour to‘ equality.’® The licence 
that I mean would be most nearly such as would result 
from supposing them to have the power which men say 
once came to the ancestor of Gyges the Lydian. They 
relate that he was a shepherd in the service of the ruler 
at that time of Lydia, and that after a great deluge of 
rain and an eartliquake the ground opened andachasm 
appeared in the place where he was pasturing; and 
they say that he saw and wondered and went down 
into the chasm; and the story goes that he beheld 
other marvels there and a hollow bronze horse with 
little doors, and that he peeped in and saw a corpse 
within, as it seemed, of more than mortal stature, 
and that there was nothing else but a gold ring on 
its hand, which he took off and went forth. And 
when the shepherds held their customary assembly 
to make their monthly report to the king about the 


modern philologians has tried to classify the Greek sophists 
as distinctly partisans of véuos or dicts. It cannot be done. 
Cf. my unsigned review of Alfred Benn in the New York 

Nation, July 20, 1899, p. 57. > Cf. Gorg. 508 a. 
¢ So manuscripts and Proclus. There are many emenda- 
tions which the curious will find in Adam’s first appendix to 
this book. Herod. i. 8-13 tells a similar but not identical 
story of Gyges himself, in which the magic ring and many 
other points of Plato’s tale are nering. On the whole 
legend cf. the study of Kirby Flower Smith, 4.J.P. vol. 

xxiii. pp. 261-282, 361-387, and Frazer’s Paus. iii. p. 417. 
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* Mr. H. G. Wells’ The Invisible Man rests on a similar 
fancy. Cf. also the lawless fancies of Aristoph. Birds 785 ff, 
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flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. So as he 
sat there it chanced that he turned the collet of the 
ring towards himself, towards the inner part of his 
hand, and when this took place they say that he 
became invisible * to those who sat by him and they 
spoke of him as absent; and that he was amazed, 
and again fumbling with the ring turned the collet 
outwards and so became visible. On noting this he 
experimented with the ring to see if it possessed 
this virtue, and he found the result to be that when he 
turned the collet inwards he became invisible, and 
when outwards visible ; and becoming aware of this, 
he immediately managed things so that he became 
one of the messengers who went up to the king, and 
on coming there he seduced the king’s wife and with 
her aid set upon the king and slew him and possessed 
his kingdom. If now there should be two such rings, 
and the just man should put on one and the unjust 
the other, no one could be found, it would seem, of 
such adamantine’ temper as to persevere in justice 
and endure to refrain his hands from the possessions 
of others and not touch them, though he might with 
impunity take what he wished even from the market- 
place, and enter into houses and lie with whom he 
pleased, and slay and loose from bonds whomsoever 
he would, and in all other things conduct himself 
among mankind as the equal of a god.° And in so 
acting he would do no differently from the other man, 
but both would pursue the same course. And yet 


’ The word is used of the firmness of moral faith in Gorg. 
509 a and Rep. 618 E. 
¢ ig6Beos. The word is a leit-motif anticipating Plato's 
rebuke of the tragedians for their praises of the tyrant. Cf. 
infra 5684-8. It does not, as Adam suggests, foreshadow 
Plato’s attack on the popular theology. 
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@ Cf. supra 344 a, Gorg. 492 B. 

> aicAavouévas suggests men of discernment who are not 
taken in by pheanes “the knowing ones.”” Cf. Protag. 317 a, 
and Aristoph. Clouds 1241 rots elddouw, 

° Cf. Gorg. 483 n, 492 a, Protag. 327 », Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23. 

4 Cf. infra 580 B-c, Phileb. 27 ¢. 
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this is a great proof, one might argue, that no one 
is just of his own will but only from constraint, in the 
belief that justice is not his personal good, inasmuch 
as every man, when he supposes himself to have the 
power to do wrong, does wrong. For that there is 
far more profit for him personally in injustice than 
in justice is what every man believes, and believes 
truly, as the proponent of this theory will maintain. 
For if anyone who had got such a licence within his 
grasp should refuse to do any wrong or lay his hands 
on others’ possessions, he would be regarded as most 
pitiable ? and a great fool by all who took note of it,? 
though they would praise him ° before one another’s 
faces, deceiving one another because of their fear 
of suffering injustice. So much for this point. 

IV. “But to come now to the decision? between our 
two kinds of life, if we separate the most completely 
just and the most completely unjust man, we shall 
be able to decide rightly, but if not, not. How, then, 
is this separation to be made? Thus: we must 
subtract nothing of his injustice from the unjust man 
or of his justice from the just, but assume the per- 
fection of each in his own mode of conduct. In the 
first place, the unjust man must act as clever crafts- 
men do: a first-rate pilot or physician, for example, 
feels the difference between impossibilities® and 
possibilities in his art and attempts the one and lets 
the others go; and then, too, if he does happen to 
trip, he is equal to correcting his error. Similarly, 
the unjust man who attempts injustice rightly must 
be supposed to escape detection if he is to be alto- 
gether unjust, and we must regard the man who is 


¢ Of. Quint. iv. 5. 17 “‘recte enim Graeci praecipiunt 
non tentanda quae effici omnino non possint.”’ 
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TounTéos evavtiws Siaketwevos TH TpoTepw* wndev 
yap adicdv ddfav éyérw tH peyiorny advKias, 
¢ iw ~ 
iva % BeBacaropevos eis Sikatoovvny TH pH 
téyyeo0at bd Kaxodogias Kal Tay am’ adris yr- 
/ > > 
yvopevwy: GAN’ itw duetdotatos péxpt Oavarov, 
~ A ” » / n“ XA i 
Soxadv pev elvar adixos 81a Biov, dv S€ Sdikatos, 
@? > la > \ ” > / ¢ \ 
iv’ duddrtepor eis TO Eoyatov eAndAvbdtes, 6 per 


* Of. Emerson, Eloquence: ‘‘ Yet any swindlers we have 
known are novices and bunglers. ... A greater power of 
face would accomplish anything and with the rest of the 
takings take away the bad name.” 

> Cf. Cic. De offic. i. 13. 
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caught asa bungler.* For the height of injustice ® is 
to seem just without being so. To the perfectly 
unjust man, then, we must assign perfect injustice 
and withhold nothing of it, but we must allow him, 
while committing the greatest wrongs, to have 
secured for himself the greatest reputation for justice; 
and if he does happen to trip,° we must concede to 
him the power to correct his mistakes by his ability 
to speak persuasively if any of his misdeeds come to 
light, and when force is needed, to employ force by 
reason of his manly spirit and vigour and his provision 
of friends and money ; and when we have set up an 
unjust man of this character, our theory must set 
the just man at his side—a simple and noble man, 
who, in the phrase of Aeschylus, does not wish to 
seem but be good. Then we must deprive him 
of the seeming.? [or if he is going to be thought 
just he will have honours and gifts because of that 
esteem. We cannot be sure in that case whether 
he is just for justice’ sake or for the sake of the 
gifts and the honours. So we must strip him bare 
of everything but justice and make his state the 
opposite of his imagined counterpart. Though doing 
no wrong he must have the repute of the greatest 
injustice, so that he may be put to the test as regards 
justice through not softening because of ill repute 
and the consequences thereof. But let him hold on 
his course unchangeable even unto death, seeming 
all his life to be unjust though being just, that so, 
both men attaining to the limit, the one of injustice, 


¢ Of. Thucyd. viii. 24 on the miscalculation of the shrewd 
Chians. 
4 As Aristotle sententiously says, 5pos 6€ rod mpds ddtav 8 
havOdvew wéddwv ovK av €XorTo (Rhet. 1365 b 1, Topics iii. 3. 14). 
* For the thought cf. Eurip. Hel. 270-271. 
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, € \ i / Uy Ce = 
Sixatocvvns, o S€ adiKias, KplvwvTat oTroTEpos 
- / 
avtoiv evdaimoveoTepos. 
/ , e 
V. BaBal, jv 8 eyd, & pide Travcwv, ws 
a 3 / > AY 
eppwuevws €EKATEpOV WoTTEp dvopidvTa els TH 
A ~ = 4 > m” 
Kptow exxabaipers totv avSpotv. ‘Qs wdduor’, edn, 
A uv e > Lo 
Svvapar. dvrow S€ Tovovrow, oddev ETL, WS EY@- 
aA ~ et c / = 
pat, xaArerrov émeEeADeiv TH Adyw, olos Exarepov 
A \ bo > 
Bios émuéver. AexTéov odv- Kal 8) Kav aypot- 
> / > , 
kotépws A€yntar, py eue olov AEyew, @ Law- 
~ \ / 
Kpates, GAAG Tods érratvodvTas mpd SduKavoovvys 
dduxiay. épodor S€ tdde, Ste ovTW SvaKeipevos 
/ 
6 dikatos paotTiywoeTat, otpeBAWoeTaL, SedHoETAL, 
~ / 4 
exkav0rnoetar THpOaAUw, TeAevT@Y TdvTA KaKa 
mabwr avacyiwdvAevOjcerar, Kal yrwdoeTat, Ort 
~ a \ 
ovK elvau Sikatov adda Soxeiv Set eOédew TO Se 
os > , 1. 9 ” > , , Z \ 
tod AicyvAou todd Fv dpa dpbdtepov réyew Kata 
Tod adikov. T@ dvt. yap djcovot Tov adiKov, ATE 
emiTndevovta mpaypna aAnbeias éxduevov Kal ov 
N / a > ~ Mv > > 
mpos Sdfav Cdvta, od Soxety adixov add’ elvat 
eGeAew, 
A ” A \ , 
Babeiav ddroxa dia dpevds Kapmrovpevov, 
e€ is Ta Kedva BAaora rev 
Hs Ta Kedva BAaordver BovAevpata, 
~ \ Mv > ~ A 
T™p@Tov ev apyew ev TH dre SoKodvTL SiKatw 
t, ” a e ‘0 ” aN > ps 
elvat, emreita yapeiv od8ev av BovAntat, éxdiddvar 
> a n /, Ae a e 
eis ots av BovAntar, EvpBarAcw, Kowwveiv ols 
a” b] \ ~ aA 
av €0édn, Kal mapa tadta mdvra wdedcioba 
, A A 
kepdaivovra TH pr) Svoxyepaivew TO adiKeiv: els 
————~P 8) Re a ——SKS————— 
2 Cf. infra 540 c. 
> Cf. infra 613 £, Gorg. 486 c, 509 a, Apol. 32 p. The 
Greeks were sensitive to rude or boastful speech. 
° Orstrictly ‘‘impaled.”’ Cf. Cic. De Rep. iii. 27. Writers 
on Plato and Christianity have often compared the fate 
of Plato’s just man with the Crucifixion. 
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the other of justice, we may pass judgement which 
of the two is the happier.” 

V. “Bless me, my dear Glaucon,” said I, “how 
strenuously you polish off each of your two men for 
the competition for the prize asif it were a statue!” 
“To the best of my ability,” he replied, “and if such 
is the nature of the two, it becomes an easy matter, 
I fancy, to unfold the tale of the sort of life that 
awaitseach. We must tell it, then; and even if my 
language is somewhat rude and brutal,” you must not 
suppose, Socrates, that it is I who speak thus, but 
those who commend injustice above justice. What 
they will say is this: that such being his disposition 
the just man will have to endure the lash, the rack, 
chains, the branding-iron in his eyes, and finally, 
after every extremity of suffering, he will be crucified,° 
and so will learn his lesson that not to be but to seem 
Just is what we ought to desire. And the saying of 
Aeschylus? was, it seems, far more correctly applicable 
to the unjust man. For it is literally true, they will 
say, that the unjust man, as pursuing what clings 
closely to reality, to truth, and not regulating his 
life by opinion, desires not to seem but to be unjust, 

Exploiting the deep furrows of his wit 

From which there grows the fruit of counsels shrewd, 
first office and rule in the state because of his reputa- 
tion for justice, then a wife from any family he 
chooses, and the giving of his children in marriage 
to whomsoever he pleases, dealings and partnerships 
with whom he will, and in all these transactions 
advantage and profit for himself because he has no 
squeamishness about committing injustice; and so 


¢ Septem 592-594. 
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ay@vas roivuy idvta Kal idia Kal dnpooia, TeEpt- 
ylyvecbar Kal mAcoventety taV exOpav, _TAcov- 
exroobvra Sé€ mAovutety Kal tovs Te didovs «bd 
C zoveiv Kal Tods exOpods BrAdmrew, Kal eois Ouoias 
Kal avaOjyata ikav@s Kai peyadompeT@s Ovew 
Te Kal avaTiOévar, Kal Oepamevew tod SiKaiov 
moAd dpewov Tovs Beods Kat Tv avOpwmmwv ovs 
av BovAnra, wate Kai Beodir€oTepov avrov elvat 
paG\Aov mpoonKkew ék THv eikdtwv 7 TOV Sixatov. 
ovtw gaciv, ® LwKpares, mapa Oedv Kal wap 
avOpwrwy TH adikw mapeoxevacbat tov Biov 
dpewov 7) TO Orkaiw. 
VI. Tatr’ eimdvtos tod TAavewvos, éya ev 
D ev v@ elydv tu Adyew mpds tadra, 6 S€ adeAdos 
> a > Ld M f ” ” on (4 
avtod “Adciuavtos, Ov ti mov ola, edn, & Lwd- 
Kpates, ixav@s eippobar mepi tod Adyou; *AAAG 
Tt phv; elrov. Adro, # 8 ds, odK elpnra 6 
pdAvota eer pyOjvar. Odxoiv, hv & éeyw, To 
Acyopevov, ddeApds avdpt mapein: wate Kal at, 
et te Ode €AXeireL, emduvve. Kaito. éué ye ikava 
kai Ta bmd tovrov pybévra Katamadaica Kal 
Eadvvarov movfoa Bonbeiv Sixaootvn. Kal 6s, 
Ovdev, edn, A€yets, GAN Err Kal rdde dxove- Set 
U r) > yes, 
yap dtedeiv tuds Kal rods evavtiovs Adyous dv 
ode elzrev, of duxatoovyny pev emrawvobow, aduxiav 
de péyovow, tv” 7 cadéarepov & pou Soxet Bovre- 
afar Dravewv. A€yovor S€ mov Kal mapareAcvovrat 
matepes Te vieow Kal mdvtes of Twdv Knddpevor, 


* Cf. supra on 343 p, 349 B. > Cf. supra 332 pv. 
° peyaorperGs. Usually a word of ironical connotation 
in Plato. 


* Cf. Euthyphro 12 & ff. and supra 331 n, de¢ @volas, where 
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they say that if he enters into lawsuits, public or 
private, he wins and gets the better of his opponents, 
and. getting the better," is rich and benefits his friends 
and harms his enemies®; and he performs sacrifices 
and dedicates votive offerings to the gods adequately 
and magnificently,’ and he serves and pays court 4 to 
men whom he favours and to the gods far better 
than the just man, so that he may reasonably expect 
the favour of heaven @ also to fall rather to him than 
to the just. So much better they say, Socrates, is 
the life that is prepared for the unjust man from 
gods and men than that which awaits the just.” 

VI. When Glaucon had thus spoken, I had a mind to 
make some reply thereto, but his brother Adeimantus 
said, “‘ You surely don’t suppose, Socrates, that the 
statement of the case is complete?”’ ‘‘ Why, what 
else?’”’ Isaid. ‘‘ The very most essential point,” said 
he, “‘ has not been mentioned.” ‘“‘ Then,” said I, “‘ as 
the proverb has it, ‘ Let a brother help a man’ /—and 
so, if Glaucon omits any word or deed, do you come 
to his aid. Though for my part what he has already 
said is quite enough to overthrow me and incapacitate 
me for coming to the rescue of justice.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
he said, ‘‘ but listen to this further point. We must 
set forth the reasoning and the language of the 
opposite party, of those who commend justice and 
dispraise injustice, if what I conceive to be Glaucon’s 
meaning is to be made more clear. Fathers, when 
they address exhortations to their sons, and all 


the respectable morality of the good Cephalus is virtually 
identical with this commercial view of religion. 
¢ Cf. supra 352 B and 613 a-s. aed 
t ddedpds dvdpt mapeln. The rhythm perhaps indicates a 
proverb of which the scholiast found the source in Odyssey 
xvi. 97. 
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363 ws xp) Sixavov elvar, odK adTo Sixavoodvyv é7- 
awobvres, aAAa Tas am adtHs eddoKYLACELS, Wa 
Soxobyt. Sixaiw elvar yiyyntar amo ths. d0fys 
dpxai te Kal ydjor Kal dcavep TAavnwv OuAAdev 
dptt amo tod evdoKiysety ovTa TH adikw.’ ET 
mrgov S€ odto. Ta TOV SoEdv Aéyovor Tas yap 

NS ~ > / > La ” 
mapa Oedv eddoxyinoers €uPdadAovres apfova 
éyovor Adyew ayaa, Tots daiois ad dacs Geous 
diSdvar, woTep 6 yervatos ‘Hatodds te Kat “Opn- 

B pds daow, 6 peév tas Spits Tots dixators Tovs Beovs 
TrOLEtV 
dkpas pév te depew Baddvous, udacas dé peAiooas 
eipoTroKot 8° dies, dno, wadAois KataPeBpifacr, 
Kat adda 81) moAAd ayaba tovTwr éyoueva’ Tapa- 
mAnowa S€ Kal 6 €repos: WoTe Tev yap dyawy 
7) BactAjos apvpmovos, date Peovdz)s 
evdduxias avéynor, dépnor dé yata péAawa 
C  mupods Kal Kpifds, BpiYnar dé dévdpea Kapa, 

/ >» ~ /, \ / > ~ 

tikTn 5 eumeda pda, Oaraovoa S€ tapéeyn ixGis. 


~ 4 < c 
Movoaios 8€ rovtrwv veavikwtepa Tayaba Kal oO 


1 ddixw recent mss.; cf. 362 8: the ducalw of A and II can 
be defended. 


* Who, in Quaker language, have a concern for, who 
have charge of souls. Cf. the admonitions of the father 
of Horace, Sat. i. 4. 105 ff., Protag. 325 p, Xen. Cyr. i. 
5. 9, Isoc. iii. 2, Terence, Adelphi 414 f., Schmidt, Hthik 
der Griechen, i. p. 187, and the letters of Lord Chesterfield 
passim, as well as Plato himself, Laws 662 ®. 

> Hesiod, Works and Days 232 f., Homer, Od. xix. 109 ff. 

* Cf. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, iv. p. 83. The son is 
possibly Eumolpus. 
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those who have others in their charge,* urge the 
necessity of being just, not by praising justice itself, 
but the good repute with mankind that accrues froin 
it, the object that they hold before us being that by 
seeming to be just the man may get from the 
reputation office and alliances and all the good things 
that Glaucon just now enumerated as coming to the 
unjust man from his good name. But those people 
draw out still further this topic of reputation. For, 
throwing in good standing with the gods, they 
have no lack of blessings to describe, which they 
affirm the gods give to pious men, even as the worthy 
Hesiod and Homer? declare, the one that the gods 
make the oaks bear for the just: 
Acorns on topmost branches and swarms of bees on their 
mid-trunks, 
and he tells how the 
Flocks of the fleece-bearing sheep are laden and weighted 
with soft wool, 
and of many other blessings akin to these; and 
similarly the other poet : 
Even as when a good king, who rules in the fear of the 
high gods, 
Upholds justice and right, and the black earth yields him 
her foison, 
Barley and wheat, and his trees are laden and weighted 
with fair fruits, 
Increase comes to his flocks and the ocean is teeming with 
fishes. 
And Musaeus and his son® have? a more excellent 
4 For the thought of the following cf. Emerson, Compensa- 
tion: ‘‘He (the preacher) assumed that judgement is not 
executed in this world; that the wicked are successful; that 
the good are miserable; and then urged from reason and 
scripture a compensation to be made to both parties in the 
next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congrega- 
tion at this doctrine.’ 129 
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vids attod mapa Oedv SiSdacr Tots SiKators* ets 
*A.dou yap ayayovtes TH Adyw Kal KataxAtwvavtes 
Kal oupmdciov THY Oolwy KaTacKEVacaVTES EOTE- 
D ¢avwpévous rovotat Tov Gmavta xpdvov 75y Sidyew 
peOvovras, wynodpevor KadAAoTov apeTis pwrobov 
ueOnv aimvov: of 8 ere todTwy paKxpotépous 
amroteivovat' pucbods mapa Oedv- maidas yap 
malswy daci Kat yevos Katémobev Acizecbar tod 
dotov Kai evdpKov. Tatra 87 Kat adda Toate 
eyxwpalovar Suxatoovyvynv: tods S€ avoaious ad 
Kal adlkous «is mnAdv twa KaTopUTTOVoW eV 
“Avdov Kat Kookivw vowp avayxalovar dépeuv, ETt 
E re C&vras cis Kaxas Sd€as ayovres, amep TAavKwv 
mept TOV Sixaiwy dSo€alonevwy Sé adixwv di7AAGe 
TyuLwphata, TadTa mepi TOV adikwy A€yovaw, 
dANa d€ ovK Exovaw. oO pev odv Emawos Kal oO 
yoyos obTos ExaTépwr. 
VII. [Ipods 5€ trovros oxéar, & Loikpares, aAAo 
ad «ldos Adywr mepi Sikaroovvyns Te Kal adiKias 
364 idta Te Aeyouevov Kal b1d TounTav. mavTes yap 
e€ évds oropatos buvobaw, ws Kadov ev 7) awdhpc- 
avvn Te Kai Sixaroovvn, xadrerov pevTo Kal 
mimovov' akoAacia S€ Kal ddiucia dd pev Kal 
evmetés KTHGaGOaL, Sdéyn Sé dvov Kal vouw ai- 
oxpov. AvoiteAgotepa 5€ tev Sikaiwy Ta adiKa 


1 droretvovow AILZ: dmrorivovow q. 


* veavcxwrepa is in Plato often humorous and depreciative. 
Cf. infra 563 & veavixy. 

> cuumdciov r&v dalwv. Jowett’s notion that this is a jingle 
is due to the English pronunciation of Greek. 

* Kern, idid., quotes Servius ad Virgil, Aen. iii. 98 “‘ et nati 
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song® than these of the blessings that the gods 
bestow on the righteous. For they conduct them 
to the house of Hades in their tale and arrange a 
symposium of the saints,? where, reclined on couches 
and crowned with wreaths, they entertain the time 
henceforth with wine, as if the fairest meed of virtue 
were an everlasting drunk. And others extend still 
further the rewards of virtue from the gods. For 
they say that the children’s children® of the pious 
and oath-keeping man and his race thereafter never 
fail. Such and such-like are their praises of justice. 
But the impious and the unjust they bury in mud 4 
in the house of Hades and compel them to fetch water 
in a sieve,® and, white they still live, they bring them 
into evil repute, and all the sufferings that Glaucon 
enumerated as befalling just men who are thought 
to be unjust, these they recite about the unjust, but 
they have nothing else to say. Such is the praise 
and the censure of the just and of the unjust. 

VII. ‘“‘ Consider further, Socrates, another kind of 
language about justice and injustice employed by both 
laymen and poets. All with one accord reiterate that 
soberness and righteousness are fair and honourable, 
to be sure, but unpleasant and laborious, while licen- 
tiousness and injustice are pleasant and easy to win 
and are only in opinion and by convention disgraceful. 
They say that injustice pays better than justice, 
natorum”’ and opines that Homer took /l. xx. 308 from 
Orpheus. 

4 Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. i. pp. 56-57, infra 533 b, 
Phaedo 69 c, commentators on Aristoph. Frogs 146. 

* Of. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 11. 22, and, with an 
allegorical application, Gorg. 493 B. 

1 Plato elsewhere teaches that the real punishment of sin 
is to be cut off from communion with the good. Theaetet. 
176 p-£, Laws 728 B, infra 367 a. i 
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ds ent rd mAAV0s A€yovar, Kal movynpods mAovaious 
Kal dAdras Suvduers exovtas evdarpovilew Kai 
Tidy edyepa@s eOédovar Snuooia Te Kal idia, Tods 
BSé dryalew Kal drepopav, ot av mn aobeveis Te 
Kal mévntes ow, spodoyobvtes attods dpetvous 
elvar T&v érépwv. TovTwr Sé mavTwv ot Tept Dedv 
te Adyou Kal apeTis Oavpaciitator A€yovtat, ws 
dpa Kal Qeot moddots pev ayabots Svaruxias Te 
kat Biov Kkakov évermav, Tots 8 evartious evavTiav 
protpav. ayvptar dé Kal pdvrers emt mAovoiwy 
Odpas idvres TelDovow ws €or Tapa odiar Svvapus 
ex bea rropilouevn Avatars Te Kat émwdais, eire 
Cu adiknua tov yéyovey adtod 7 mpoyovwy, axet- 
ofa. pel Wdovav te Kal eoptav, éedv TE Twa 
exOpov anuhvar eOédAn, peta opixp@v Samavarn 
opolws dikatov adikw BAawew, eraywyais Tuoi 
kal Katadé€opots Tovs Beovs, ws dact, mreiMovres 
odiow danpeteitv. tovtois S€ maar Tots Adyous 
pedptupas mounTas emdyorrat, of pwev Kakias 7épt 
evmeTelas SuooVvTES, WS 
Thy pwev KaKOTHTA Kal iAadov €oTw ér€obat 
D_ pridiws: rein pev odds, para 8” eyytOu vaier: 
tis 8 aperis iSpOta Oeot mporapowWev €Onkav 
Kal Tuva, Oddv pakpdy Te Kal dvavTn: of Sé THs TeV 
@ The gnomic poets complain that bad men prosper for a 


time, but they have faith in the late punishment of the wicked 
and the final triumph of justice. 


* There is a striking analogy between Plato's language 
here and the description by Protestant historians of the sale 
of indulgences by Tetzel in Germany. Rich men’s doors is 
proverbial. Cf. 489 B. 

° Cf. Mill,‘ Utility of Religion,” Three Essays on Religion, 
p. 90: ‘‘ All positive religions aid this self-delusion. Bad 


religions teach that divine vengeance may be bought off by 
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for the most part, and they do not scruple to felicitate 
bad men who are rich or have other kinds of power 
and to do them honour in public and private, and to 
dishonour and disregard those who are in any way 
weak or poor, even while admitting that they are 
better men than the others. But the strangest of 
all these speeches are the things they say about the 
gods ¢ and virtue, how so it is that the gods themselves 
assign to many good men misfortunes and an evil 
life, but to their opposites a contrary lot; and begging 
priests ® and soothsayers go to rich men’s doors and 
make them believe that they by means of sacrifices 
and incantations have accumulated a treasure of 
power from the gods ¢ that can expiate and cure with 
pleasurable festivals any misdeed of a man or his 
ancestors, and that if a man wishes to harm an 
enemy, at slight cost he will be enabled to injure 
just and unjust alike, since they are masters of 
spells and enchantments ¢ that constrain the gods to 
serve their end. And for all these sayings they cite 
the poets as witnesses, with regard to the ease and 
plentifulness of vice, quoting : 

Evil-doing in plenty a man shall find for the seeking ; 

Smooth is the way and it lies near at hand and is easy 

to enter ; 
But on the pathway of virtue the gods put sweat from 
the first step,° 

and a certain long and uphill road. And others cite 


offerings or personal abasement.” Plato, Laws 885 pb, 
anticipates Mill. With the whole passage compare the scenes 
at the founding of Cloudcuckootown, Aristoph. Birds 960- 
990, and more seriously the mediaeval doctrine of the 
‘““treasure of the church’ and the Hindu tapas. 

4 In Laws 933 p both are used of the victim with érqéais, 
which primarily applies to the god. Cf. Lucan, Phars. vi. 492 
and 527. C esto Works and Days 287-289. 
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~ ~ A ¢ 
Oedv im’ avOpairwv mapaywyhs Tov “Ounpov pap- 
TUpovrat, GT’ Kal éexeivos elzre 


Auorot 5é te Kat Geot adroi, 
Kal Tovs pév Ovoiaror Kai edywdAais dyavatow 
E AoiBi te Kvion te mapatpwrdo” avOpwrot 
Asodpevor, Gte Kev Tis UrepBrin Kal audpTy. 


, Vieas 
BiBAwv Sé duadov mapéxovrat Movoaiov Kat ’Op- 
~ ? , A 
déws, Ledjvns te Kal Movodv eyydovwv, ws pact, 
~ te > A 
Kal”? ds Ountodobo1, weiMovres od pudvov idudTas 
3 A \ sy ¢ ” dv \ 6 \ 
aAXa Kal mdAeus, Ws dpa Avoets Te Kal Kaappot 
~ = c ~ tek 
advcnuatwv dia Ovowdv Kal mawdids ASovav eiat 
~ “a A 
365 ev ere (Haw, eiot 5é Kal reAeuvTHoacw, as 57) 
lol ~ a ~ , 
teAeTas KaAovow, at TOV eKel KaK@V atroAvovaLW 
Huds, wy Aoavras S€ Sewa mepysevec. 
VIII.-Taira advra, é ® dite Ld«partes, 
2 2 
~ i) ~ ‘ > ~ / \ 
ToavTa Kat Tooadra Aeyopeva apeThs méepr Kal 
Kaklas, ws avOpwro. Kal Oeot wept adra €xovor 
Turns, Te oiduea axovotoas véwy yuyds Tovety, 
Goo. eddvets Kal ixavol emt mavra ta Aeyoueva 
domep emimtouevo. ovddAoyicacba e€& adtar, 
B motds tis av av Kal mh mopevbels tov Biov as 
Mu / / \ ” > ~ b / 
dpiota SreAPor; A€you yap dv ek tadv eikdrwv 
mpos avtov kata IlivSapov éxetvo 76 


® Tliad, ix. 497 ff. adapted. 

» Suador, lit. noise, hubbub, babel, here contemptuous. 
There is no need of the emendation dpuaddv. Cf. infra 887 a, 
and Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, p.82; ¢f. John Morley, 
Lit. Studies, p. 184, * A bushel of books.’’ 

¢ Cf. Laws 819 B. 

4 Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25: “His (Plato's) 
imagination was beset by the picture of some brilliant young 
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Homer as a witness to the beguiling of gods by men, 
since he too said: 


The gods themselves are moved by prayers, 
And men by sacrifice and soothing vows, 
And incense and libation turn their wills 
Praying, whene’er they have sinned and made trans- 
gression.* 


And they produce a bushel ® of books of Musaeus and 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and of the 
Muses, as they affirm, and these books they use in 
their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but 
states believe that there really are remissions of 
sins and purifications for deeds of injustice, by means 
of sacrifice and pleasant sport ¢ for the living, and that 
there are also special rites for the defunct, which 
they call functions, that deliver us from evils in that 
other world, while terrible things await those who 
have neglected to sacrifice. 

VIII. “‘ What, Socrates, do we suppose is the effect 
of all such sayings about the esteem in which men and 
gods hold virtue and vice upon the souls that hear 
them, the souls of young men who are quick-witted 
and capable of flitting, as it were, from one expres- 
sion of opinion to another and inferring from them 
all the character and the path whereby a man would 
lead the best life? Such a youth? would most likely 
put to himself the question Pindar asks, ‘Is it by 


Alcibiades standing at the crossways of life and debating in 
his mind whether his best chance of happiness lay in accept- 
ing the conventional moral law that serves to police the 
vulgar or in giving rein to the instincts and appetites of his 
own stronger nature. To confute the one, to convince the 
other, became to him the main problem of moral philosophy.” 
Of. Introd. x-xi; also ‘‘ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
p. 214. 
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, f A“ 4 
motepov Sika Teixos vysov 
 oxodats amarats 


avaBas Kal euavrov otrw mepippatas Safa; 
Ta prev yap Aeyoueva Sixaiw pév ovTe prov, eav 
un Kal Sox@,' dfedos oddév daow elvar, mdvous 
fe 
Sé Kal Cnulas davepds: adikw dé dd€av dSiKacoovvys 
Tapackevacayevan Dearéatos Bios Aéyerat. ovKodv, 
a ~ ‘ 
emetd7) TO SoKeiv, ws SnAobai por of copoi, Kat 
\ S24 = \ a ? , EN 
tav aAdbevav Bidrat Kal KUptov eddammovias, él 
~ \ ~ 
TobTo 81) tTpemtéov GAws: mpddupa pev Kal oxjpa 
KUKAw mepi euavTov oKiaypadiay apeTis mept- 
A la 
ypantéov, tv dé tod codwratov *ApxtAdxou 
> 7 e t4 > / re ‘ ir 
adwmexa EAxréov eEdmabev Kepdadréav Kal motKiAnv. 
Gr\Aad ydp, gnot tis, od pddiov det AavOdve 
\ my RANDY A Mv 2QOAr » / 
Kakov OvTa. ovde yap GaAdo oddev evdzerés, 
4 ~ v4 > > og > rr 
pjoopev, TOV peyddAwy: add’ ouws, ef peddAopev 
evdayovnce, tatty iréov, ws Ta lyvn TOV 
/ ba se) \ \ /, / 
Aoywv déper. emt yap 7o AavOavew Evvwpootas 
Te Kal €ratpelas ovvdtomev, elai te mevBods d.- 
Sdoxaro. codiay Syunyopixnvy te Kal SuxaviKiy 
/ > = A \ , A A 4 
Siddvtes, €& dv Ta peév meicopev, Ta S€ PracdpcOa, 
e ~ , i , > \ \ 
ws mAcovertobvres Siknv pur) Siddvar. adAa 83) 
\ ” C4 wv , /, 
Beods ovte AavOavew ovte Pidcaca Svvardv. 
ovKouv, ei wev pt) eloly 7) pendev adtols Tav av- 
1 éav ph kal Soxd] cf. Introd. xlix. éav cal wy Sox would, 


unless we assume careless displacement of the xal, mean ‘‘ if 
I also seem not to be (just).”’ 


* davepa (mula is familiar and slightly humorous. Cf. 
Starkie on Aristoph. Acharn. 737. 
> Simonides, Fr. 76 Bergk, and Eurip. Orest. 236. 
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justice or by crooked deceit that I the higher tower 
shall scale and so live my life out in fenced and 
guarded security?’ The consequences of my being 
just are, unless I likewise seem so, not assets,? they 
say, but liabilities, labour and total loss; butif I 
am unjust and have procured myself a reputation 
for justice a godlike life is promised. Then since it 
is ‘the seeming,’ as the wise men® show me, that 
‘masters the reality ’ and is lord of happiness, to this 
I must devote myself without reserve. For a front 
and a show’ I must draw about myself a shadow- 
outline of virtue, but trail behind me the fox of 
the most sage Archilochus,? shifty and bent on gain. 
Nay, ’tis objected, it is not easy for a wrong-doer 
always to lie hid. Neither is any other big thing 
facile, we shall reply. But all the same if we expect 
to be happy, we must pursue the path to which the 
footprints of our arguments point. For with a view 
to lying hid we will organize societies and political 
clubs,’ and there are teachers of cajolery? who impart 
the arts of the popular assembly and the court-room. 
So that, partly by persuasion, partly by force, we 
shall contrive to overreach with impunity. But 
against the gods, it may be said, neither secrecy nor 
force can avail. Well, if there are no gods, or they 


¢ A Pindaric mixture of metaphors beginning with a portico 
and garb, continuing with the illusory perspective of scene- 
painting, and concluding with the crafty fox trailed behind. 
4 Cf. Fr. 86-89 Bergk, and Dio Chrysost. Or. 55. 285 R. 
xepdadéav is a standing epithet of Reynard. Cf. Gildersleeve 
on Pind. Pyth. ii. 78. : 
* Cf. my review of Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,”’ Class. Phil., 
1907, vol. ii. p. 235. y ie 
t Of. George Miller Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics 
und Intigation, University of Chicago Dissertation, 1911. 
9 Lit. persuasion. Cf. the definition of rhetoric, Gorg. 453 a. 
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et 5€ etot te Kal émipedodyvra, odk aAAoPey Tot 
atdtods iopev 7) axnkdayev 7) ek Te TOV Adywv 
Kal T&v yeveadoynodvrwy moumTa@v: ot S€ avrot 
odtot A€yovow, ws eiolv olor Ovotars Te Kal 
edywrats dyavyio. Kal dvabypact mapdyecbat 
dvarretOopevor ols 7) auddrepa 7) ovdéTEpa TeEt- 
otéov: et 8 odv mevotéov, aduKntéov Kal BuTéov 
amo tav dducnudtwy. Sikator. ev yap ovTes 
alnuio. td Oedv eadpcba, ta 8 e& adiKias 
Képdn amwaducba: ddixou S€ Kepdavoduev Te Kal 
Acoopevor bmepBalvovtes Kal auapTavovTes TreEt- 
Oovres adtods aljuror amadAdgouev. adAa yap 
ev “Acdov dikny Sdcopev dv av evOade adixjowpev, 
nn > \ n aA tA >  ) io a z 

H avrol 7) aides maidwv. add @ dire, djcet 
AoyiLopevos, at TeAeTai ad péya Svvavrau*-Kat ot 
Avowor Beoi, ws ai péyrorar moAets A€yovat Kai ot 
Qedv mraides, Tountat Kal mpopytar Tav bedv 
yevouevot, of Tatra odtws exe pyvvovow. 

IX. Kara riva odv étt Adyov Sixavoodvnv av 
mpo peylotns adikias atpoiuel”? av; av eav per 
evoxnuoovrvns KiBdiAov KTnowpcba, Kal mapa 
cots Kat trap’ avOpwrois mpdéouev Kata vodv 
Cavrés te Kal reAcuTHcavtes, ws 6 THY TOAAGY 


1 98’ q: cat A. This is the simplest and most plausible 
text. For a possible defence of «ai cf. Introd. p. xlix. 
2 ad wéya d’vavrat: A omits. 


* For the thought compare Tennyson, “ Lucretius”: 


But he that holds 
The Gods are careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them ? 
Cf. also Eurip. J.A. 1034-1035, Anth. Pal. x. 34. 


* Cf, Verres’ distribution of his three years’ spoliation of 
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do not concern themselves with the doings of men, 
neither need we concern ourselves with eluding their 
observation. If they do exist and pay heed, we 
know and hear of them only from such discourses 
and from the poets who have described their pedigrees. 
But these same authorities tell us that the gods 
are capable of being persuaded and swerved from 
their course by ‘sacrifice and soothing vows’ and 
dedications. We must believe them in both or 
neither. And if we are to believe them, the thing 
to do is to commit injustice and offer sacrifice from 
the fruits of our wrong-doing.® For if we are just, 
we shall, it is true, be unscathed by the gods, but we 
shall be putting away from us the profits of injustice ; 
but if we are unjust, we shall win those profits, and, 
by the importunity of our prayers, when we trans- 
gress and sin we shall persuade them and escape 
scot-free. Yes, it will be objected, but we shall be 
brought to judgement in the world below for our un- 
just deeds here, we or our children’s children. ‘Nay, 
my dear sir,’ our calculating friend ¢ will say, “here 
again therites for the dead4 have mucheflicacy, and the 
absolving divinities, as the greatest cities declare, and 
the sons of gods, who became the poets and prophets ¢ 
of the gods, and who reveal that this is the truth.’ 

IX. “On what further ground, then, could we prefer 
justice to supreme injustice? If we combine this 
with a counterfeit decorum, we shall prosper to our 
heart’s desire, with gods and men, in life and death, as 
the words of the multitude and of men of the highest 
Sicily, Cic. In OC. Verrem actio prima 14 (40), and Plato, 
Laws 906 c-p, Lysias xxvii. 6. 

¢ His morality is the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras 


or the commercial religion of ‘‘ other-worldliness.” - 
@ For these redetal cf. 3654. ° Or rather ‘‘ mouthpieces. 
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TE Kat dicpoov Aeydpuevos Adyos. ex 57) mdvTwr 
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adn’ oldev, ore aAqy et tis Oeia pice Svoxepaiveny 
76. aducelv } éemorinv aBay améxeTat avrod, 
TOV ye dMov ovdels éxav Sixatos, add’ do 
dvavépias 7 } yypws 7 Twos aAAns doBevetas béyet 
To dducety, aduvata@v avro Spav. ws dé, d7Aov- 
6 yap mp@tos Tav TowovTwy eis Svvapuv eADdv 
mpatos adiKel, Kal” daov av olds 7 7. Kal ToUTwY 
amdvrwy oddév ddAo altiov  exetvo, SOevrep 
amas 6 Adyos odtos wpunoe Kal THde Kal epol 
mpos o€, @ LwKpares, eimetv, tt, @ Oavpdore, 
mavrov bpay, doot emaueT at pate Succwoodyys 
elvat, amo Tdv e& dpxjjs Tpdov dpfdpevor, oowv 
Nbyot AcAcrppevor, péxpt tev viv dvOpasmreoy 
ovdels mwrorTe eppefev aduKkiav oud” emyvece 
Sucaroovyny dws ] Sofas TE kal TULAS Kal 
Swpeds Tas dia” avrav yeyvopevas: avrd oe 
exdTepov Th adrob Suvdper ev TH Tod EXOVTOS 
puyy evov Kal AavOavov Beovs Te Kal avOpezrous 
ovdels momore our év rounoet our’ ev iStous Adyous 
emetHADev i iKavds TH Asyw, as TO pev Héeytorov 
KaK@v daa layer pox) ev avrh, Suxavoovyn 83 
péyoTov ayabdv. ei yap odtws édéyeto e& apyijs 


® Aristoph. Clouds 1241. > Cf. Gorg. 492 a. 
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-authority declare. In consequence, then, of all 
that has been said, what possibility is there, Socrates, 
that any man who has the power of any resources 
of mind, money, body, or family should consent to 
honour justice and not rather laugh® when he hears 
her praised? In sooth, if anyone is able to show the 
falsity of these arguments, and has come to know 
with sufficient assurance that justice is best, he 
feels much indulgence for the unjust, and is not 
angry with them, but is aware that except a man 
by inborn divinity of his nature disdains injustice, 
or, having won to knowledge, refrains from it, no one 
else is willingly just, but that it is from lack of manly 
spirit or from old age or some other weakness” that 
men dispraise injustice, lacking the power to practise 
it. The fact is patent. For no sooner does such 
an one come into the power than he works injustice 
to the extent of his ability. And the sole cause of 
all this is the fact that was the starting-point of this 
entire plea of my friend here and of myself to you, 
Socrates, pointing out how strange it is that of all 
you self-styled advocates of justice, from the heroes 
of old whose discourses survive to the men of the 
present day, not one has ever censured injustice or 
commended justice otherwise than in respect of the 
repute, the honours, and the gifts that accrue from 
each. But what each one of them is in itself, by 
its own inherent force, when it is within the soul of 
the possessor and escapes the eyes of both gods and 
men, no one has ever adequately set forth in poetry 
or prose—the proof that the one is the greatest of all 
evils that the soul contains within itself, while justice 
is the greatest good. For if you had all spoken in 
this way from the beginning and from our youth up 
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® Cf. supra 363 &. > Cf. supra 343 c. 
* Adam’s note on yéviua: i.g. yvijora is, I think, wrong. 
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had sought to convince us, we should not now be 
guarding against one another’s injustice, but each 
would be his own best guardian, for fear lest by 
working injustice he should dwell in communion 
with the greatest of evils.¢ This, Socrates, and 
perhaps even more than this, Thrasymachus and 
haply another might say in pleas for and against 
justice and injustice, inverting their true potencies, 
as I believe, grossly. But I—for I have no reason 
to hide anything from you—am laying myself out to 
the utmost on the theory, because I wish to hear 
its refutation from you. Do not merely show us by 
argument that justice is superior to injustice, but 
make clear to us what each in and of itself does to 
its possessor, whereby the one is evil and the other 
good. But do away with the repute of both, as 
Glaucon urged. For, unless you take away from 
either the true repute and attach to each the false, 
we shall say that it is not justice that you are praising 
but the semblance, nor injustice that you censure, 
but the seeming, and that you really are exhorting 
us to be unjust but conceal it, and that you are at 
one with Thrasymachus in the opinion that justice 
is the other man’s good,’ the advantage of the 
stronger, and that injustice is advantageous and 
profitable to oneself but disadvantageous to the 
inferior. Since, then, you have admitted that 
justice belongs to the class of those highest goods 
which are desirable both for their consequences and 
still more for their own sake, as sight, hearing, 
intelligence, yes and health too, and all other goods 
that are productive ¢ by their very nature and not by 
opinion, this is what I would have you praise about 
justice—the benefit which it and the harm which 
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X. Kal eyo daxovoas del prev 82) THY pvow Tod 
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matdes “Apiorwvos, KAewod Oetov yévos avdpds. 


TOUTS LoL, @ piror, ed Soke? Exes mavu yap Oetov 
nenovbare, el La) mémrevaQe aductay Succroadyys 
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® Cf. infra 506 c. 

> Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 1917, vol. xii. p. 436. It does 
not refer to Thrasymachus facetiously as Adam fancies, but 
is an honorific expression borrowed from the Pythagoreans. 

© Possibly Critias, 

¢ Probably the battle of 409 s.c., reported in Diodor. Sic, 
xiii. 65. Cf. Introd. p. viii. 

* The implied pun on the name is made explicit in 580 c-p, 
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injustice inherently works upon its possessor. But 
the rewards and the honours that depend on opinion, 
leave to others to praise. For while I would listen 
to others who thus commended justice and dis- 
paraged injustice, bestowing their praise and their 
blame on the reputation and the rewards of either, 
I could not accept that sort of thing from you unless 
you say I must, because you have passed your entire 
life* in the consideration of this very matter. Do 
not, then, I repeat, merely prove to us in argument 
the superiority of justice to injustice, but show us 
what it is that each inherently does to its possessor 
—whether he does or does not escape the eyes of 
gods and men—whereby the one is good and the 
other evil.” 

X. While I had always admired the natural parts of 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, I was especially pleased by 
their words on this occasion, and said: “It was ex- 
cellently spoken of you, sons of the man we know,? 
in the beginning of the elegy which the admirer ° of 
Glaucon wrote when you distinguished yourselves in 
the battle of Megara 4— 


Sons of Ariston, whose race from a glorious sire is 
god-like. 


This, my friends, I think, was well said. For there 
must indeed be a touch of the god-like in your dis- 
position if you are not convinced that injustice is 
preferable to justice though you can plead its case 
in such fashion. And I believe that you are really 
not convinced. I infer this from your general char- 


Some have held that Glaucon and Adeimantus were uncles 
of Plato, but Zeller decides for the usual view that they were 
his brothers. Cf. Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, 4th ed. 1889, p. 392, and 
Abhandl. d. Beri. Akad., 1873, Hist.-Phil. Kl. pp. 86 ff. 
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s ae Pos; 


* So Aristot. Eth. Nic. i. 2. 8 (1094 b 10). 
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acter, since from your words alone I should have 
distrusted you. But the more I trust you the more 
I am at a loss what to make of the matter. I do 
not know how I can come to the rescue. For I 
doubt my ability for the reason that you have not 
accepted the arguments whereby I thought I proved 
against Thrasymachus that justice is better than in- 
justice. Nor yet again do I know how I can refuse 
to come to the rescue. For I fear lest it be actually 
impious to stand idly by when justice is reviled and 
be faint-hearted and not defend her so long as one 
has breath and can utter his voice. The best thing, 
then, is to aid her as best I can.’’ Glaucon, then, and 
the rest besought me by all means to come to the 
rescue and not to drop the argument but to pursue 
to the end the investigation as to the nature of 
each and the truth about their respective advantages. 
I said then as I thought: “The inquiry we are 
undertaking is no easy one but calls for keen vision, 
as it seems to me. So, since we are not clever 
persons, I think we should employ the method of 
search that we should use if we, with not very keen 
vision, were bidden to read small letters from a 
distance, and then someone had observed that these 
same letters exist elsewhere larger and on a larger 
surface. We should have accounted it a godsend, I 
fancy, to be allowed to read those letters first, and 
then examine the smaller, if they are the same.” 
“Quite so,” said Adeimantus ; “ but what analogy to 
this do you detect in the inquiry about justice?” 
‘I will tell you,” I said: “there is a justice of one 
man, we say, and, I suppose, also of an entire city?” 
“ Assuredly,” said he. ‘“‘ Is not the city larger * than 
the man?” “It is larger,” he said. ‘‘ Then, per- 
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* Lit., coming into being. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. So Aristot. 
Pol. i. 1, but iv. 4 he criticizes Plato. 

> “ C’est tout réfléchi.” 

* Often imitated, as eg. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 10: 
“Forasmuch as we are not by ourselves sufficient to furnish 
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haps, there would be more justice in the larger 
object and more easy to apprehend. If it please you, 
then, let us first look for its quality in states, and 
then only examine it also in the individual, looking 
for the likeness of the greater in the form of the 
less.” ‘‘ I think that is a good suggestion,” he said. 
“Tf, then,” said I, ‘‘ our argument should observe 
the origin? of a state, we should see also the origin 
of justice and injustice in it?” ‘“‘ It may be,” said 
he. “ And if this is done, we may expect to find 
more easily what we are seeking?”’ ‘“‘ Much more.” 
“Shall we try it, then, and go through with it? I 
fancy it is no slight task. Reflect, then.” “‘ We have 
reflected,®”” said Adeimantus; “‘ proceed and don’t 
refuse.” 

XI. ‘The origin of the city, then,” said I, “in my 
opinion, is to be found in the fact that we do not 
severally suffice for our own needs,’ but each of us 
lacks many things. Do you think any other prin- 
ciple establishes the state?” ‘‘ No other,” said he. 
“As a result of this, then, one man calling in another 
for one service and another for another, we, being 
in need of many things, gather many into one place 
of abode as associates and helpers, and to this 
dwelling together we give the name city or state, 
dowenot?” ‘“ Byallmeans.” ‘“‘ And between one 
man and another there is an interchange of giving, if 
it so happens, and taking, because each supposes this 
to be better for himself.” ‘“‘ Certainly.” “‘ Come, 
then, let us create a city from the beginning, in our 
ourselves with a competent store of things needful for such a 
life as our nature doth desire . . . therefore to supply these 
defects . . . we are naturally inclined to seek communion 
and fellowship with others ; this was the cause of men uniting 
themselves at first in civil societies.” ne 
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~ @ Aristotle says that the city comes into being for the sake 
of life, but exists for the sake of the good life, which, of 


course, is also Plato’s view of the true raison d’étre of "the 
State. Cf. Laws 828 p and Crito 48 s. 


> It is characteristic of Plato’s drama of ideas to give this 
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theory. Its real creator, as it appears, will be our 
needs.” ‘“‘ Obviously.” ‘‘ Now the first and chief of 
our needs is the provision of food for existence and 
life.”* “ Assuredly.” “‘ The second is housing and 
the third is raiment and that sort of thing.” “ That 
is so.” ‘‘ Tell me, then,” said I, ‘‘ how our city will 
suffice for the provision of all these things. Will 
there not be a farmer for one, and a builder, and 
then again a weaver? And shall we add thereto a 
cobbler and some other purveyor for the needs of 


the body?” “Certainly.” “The indispensable 
minimum of a city, then, would consist of four or 
five men.” ‘‘ Apparently.” “‘ What of this, then? 


Shall each of these contribute his work for the 
common use of all? I mean shall the farmer, who 
is one, provide food for four and spend fourfold time 
and toil on the production of food and share it with 
the others, or shall he take no thought for them and 
provide a fourth portion of the food for himself alone 
in a quarter of the time and employ the other three- 
quarters, the one in the provision of a house, the 
other of a garment, the other of shoes, and not have 
the bother of associating with other people, but, 
himself for himself, mind his own affairs?’’® And 
Adeimantus said, ‘‘ But, perhaps, Socrates, the former 
way is easier.”” “It would not, by Zeus, be at all 
strange,” said I; “ for now that you have mentioned 
it, it occurs to me myself that, to begin with, our 
several natures are not all alike but different. One 
man is naturally fitted for one task, and another for 
kind of rhetorical advantage to the expression of the view 
that he intends to reject. In what follows Plato anticipates 
the advantages of the division of labour as set forth in Adam 
Smith, with the characteristic exception of its stimulus to 


new inventions. Cf. Introd. xv. 
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? od’ add. Hermann; it is better but not indispensable. 
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another. Don’t youthinkso?” “Ido.” “ Again, 
would one man do better working at many tasks or 
one at one?” “ One at one,” he said. ‘“‘ And, fur- 
thermore, this, I fancy, is obvious—that if one lets slip 
the right season, the favourable moment in any task, 
the work is spoiled.” ‘‘ Obvious.”’ ‘‘ That, I take it, is 
because the business will not wait upon the leisure of 
the workman, but the workman must attend to it as 
his main affair, and not as a by-work.” ‘‘He must 
indeed.”’ ‘“‘ The result, then, is that more things are 
produced, and better and more easily when one man 
performs one task according to his nature, at the right 
moment, and at leisure from other occupations.” ‘‘ By 
allmeans.” “Then, Adeimantus, we need more than 
four citizens for the provision of the things we have 
mentioned. For the farmer, it appears, will not make 
his own plough if it is to be a good one, nor his hoe, 
nor his other agricultural implements, nor will the 
builder, who also needs many; and similarly the weaver 
and cobbler.” ‘“‘True.” “Carpenters, then, and smiths 
and many similar craftsmen, associating themselves 
with our hamlet, will enlarge it considerably.”’ ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “ Yet it still wouldn’t be very large even if 
we should add to them neat-herds and shepherds and 
other herders, so that the farmers might have cattle 
for ploughing,” and the builders oxen to use with the 
farmers for transportation, and the weavers and 
cobblers hides and fleeces for their use.” “It 
wouldn’t be a small city, either, if it had all these.” 
‘“‘ But further,” said I, “it is practically impossible 
to establish the city in a region where it will not 


@ Butcher’s meat and pork appear first in the luxurious 
city, 373 c. We cannot infer that Plato was a vegetarian. 
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* Aristotle adds that the medium of exchange must of 
itself have value (Pol. 1257 a 36). 
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need imports.” “It is.” ‘‘ There will be a further 
need, then, of those who will bring in from some other 
city what it requires.” ‘‘ There will.” ‘‘ And again, 


if our servitor goes forth empty-handed, not taking 
with him any of the things needed by those from 
whom they procure what they themselves require, 
he will come back with empty hands, will he not?” 
“T think so.” “‘ Then their home production must 
not merely suffice for themselves but in quality and 
quantity meet the needs of those of whom they have 
need.” “It must.” So our city will require more 
farmers and other craftsmen.” ‘‘ Yes, more.” ‘‘ And 
also of other ministrants who are to export and import 
the merchandise. These are traders, are they not?” 
“Yes.” ‘We shall also need traders, then.” 
“ Assuredly.” “‘ And if the trading is carried on by 
sea, we shall need quite a number of others who are 
expert in maritime business.” “Quite a number.” 
XII. “ But again, within the city itself how will they 
share with one another the products of their labour? 
This was the very purpose of our association and 
establishment of a state.’ ‘‘ Obviously,” he said, 
“by buying and selling.” ‘‘ A market-place, then, 
and money as a token? for the purpose of exchange 
will be the result of this.” “By all means.” “If, 
then, the farmer or any other craftsman taking his 
products to the market-place does not arrive at the 
same time with those who desire to exchange with 
him, is he to sit idle in the market-place and lose 
time from his own work?” ‘ By no means,” he said, 
“but there are men who see this need and appoint 
themselves for this service—in well-conducted cities 
they are generally those who are weakest” in body 


> Similarly Laws 918-920. 
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cho is the best thing they have to offer, are by nature 
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and those who are useless for any other task. They 
must wait there in the agora and exchange money 
for goods with those who wish to sell, and goods for 
money with as many as desire to buy.” “This 
need, then,” said I, “creates the class of shopkeepers 
in our city. Or is not shopkeepers the name we 
give to those who, planted in the agora, serve us 
in buying and selling, while we call those who 
roam from city to city merchants?”’ “Certainly.” 
“And there are, furthermore, I believe, other 
servitors who in the things of the mind are not 
altogether worthy of our fellowship, but whose 
strength of body is sufficient for toil ; so they, selling 
the use of this strength and calling the price wages, 
are designated, I believe, wage-earners, are they 
not?’’ “ Certainly.’”’ “‘ Wage-earners, then, it seems, 
are the complement that helps to fill up the state.’ ¢ 
“TI think so.” ‘Has our city, then, Adeimantus, 
reached its full growth and is it complete?” 
“Perhaps.” ‘“‘ Where, then, can justice and injustice 
be found in it? And along with which of the con- 
stituents that we have considered does it come into 
the state?’’ ‘‘I cannot conceive, Socrates,’ he 
said, “‘ unless it be in some need that those very 
constituents have of one another.’ “ Perhaps that 
is a good suggestion,” said I; “we must examine 
it and not hold back. First of all, then, let us 
consider what will be the manner of life of men thus 
provided. Will they not make bread and wine and 
garments andshoes? And they will build themselves 
houses and carry on their work in summer for the 
most part unclad and unshod and in winter clothed 
slaves. Cf. Jesus of Sirach xxxviii. 36 dvev airav ovK 
olxicOhcerat odes. So Carlyle, and Shakespeare on Caliban: 
‘*We cannot miss him ”’ (Tempest, 1. ii.) aoe 
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* pov is anything eaten with bread, usually meat or fish, 
as Glaucon means ; but Socrates gives it a different sense. 

» Cf. Introd. p. xiv. By the mouth of the fine gentleman. 
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and shod sufficiently? And for their nourishment 
they will provide meal from their barley and flour 
from their wheat, and kneading and cooking these 
they will serve noble cakes and loaves on some 
arrangement of reeds or clean leaves, and, reclined 
on rustic beds strewn with bryony and myrtle, they 
will feast with their children, drinking of their wine 
thereto, garlanded and singing hymns to the gods in 
pleasant fellowship, not begetting offspring beyond 
their means lest they fall into poverty or war?”’ 
XIII. Here Glaucon broke in: “ No relishes ¢ appar- 
ently,” he said, ‘for the menyou describe as feasting.” 
“True,” said I; “I forgot that they will also have 
relishes—salt, of course, and olives and cheese ; and 
onions and greens, the sort of things they boil in 
the country, they will boil up together. But for 
dessert we will serve them figs and chickpeas and 
beans, and they will toast myrtle-berries and acorns 
before the fire, washing them down with moderate 
potations; and so, living in peace and health, they 
will probably die in old age and hand on a like life to 
their offspring.” And he said, “ If you were founding 
a city of pigs,? Socrates, what other fodder than this 
would you provide ?”’ ‘‘ Why, what would you have, 
Glaucon?”’saidI. ‘‘ What is customary,” he replied; 
‘“‘they must recline on couches, I presume, if they are 
not to be uncomfortable, and dine from tables and 
have made dishes and sweetmeats such as are now 


Glaucon, Plato expresses with humorous exaggeration his 
own recognition of the inadequacy for ethical and social 
philosophy of his idyllic ideal. Cf. Mandeville, Preface to 
Fable of the Bees: 

A golden age must be as free 

For acorns as for honesty. 
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were. ce Te /, we / > \ / 
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: 
Cwypadiay Kunréov Kal Tv TouKiAlav’ Kal ypuaov 
kai €Aéfarta Kal mdvTa TA TOLAdTA KTNTEOV. 7) yap; 


B Nai, én. Ovdxodv peilova te ad tiv modw det 


a“ > , ai ¢ ¢ \ > , A) 4 > > 
moueiv; ekein yap 7 vyvew? odKéTe ixavyj, aAX 
fs) »” > r a x r AG] a > , ~ 
5) OyKov eutrAnotéa Kal AjGous, a odKerTL TOD 

> ~ 
avaykalou €vexad e€oTw év tats moAcaw, ofov ot Te 
\ , g , 
Onpevrat mavres, of TE pyunTat, ToAAOl prev ot Trept 
A & 4 A 
Td OXNMATA TE Kal xpwuata, woAAOL S€ ot TeEpt 


1 kal thy woxiNlavy IL: A omits. 


* On flute-girls as the accompaniment of a banquet ef. 
Symp. 176 8, Aristoph. Ach. 1090-1092, Catullus 13.4. But 
apart from this, the sudden mention of an incongruous item 
in a list is a device of Aristophanic humour which even the 
philosophic Emerson did not disdain: “The love of little 
maids and berries.” 
> ra dvayxaia predicatively, “‘in the measure prescribed by 
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in use.” ‘ Good,” said I, “I understand. It is 
not merely the origin of a city, it seems, that we 
are considering but the origin of a luxurious city. 
Perhaps that isn’t such a bad suggestion, either. 
For by observation of such a city it may be we could 
discern the origin of justice and injustice in states. 
The true state I believe to be the one we have 
described—the healthy state, as it were. But if it 
is your pleasure that we contemplate also a fevered 
state, there is nothing to hinder. For there are 
some, it appears, who will not be contented with 
this sort of fare or with this way of life ; but couches 
will have to be added thereto and tables and other 
furniture, yes, and relishes and myrrh and incense 
and girls* and cakes—all sorts of all of them. And 
the requirements we first mentioned, houses and 
garments and shoes, will no longer be confined to 
necessities,’ but we must set painting to work and 
embroidery, and procure gold and ivory and similar 
adornments, must we not?” “‘ Yes,’ he said. “Then 
shall we not have to enlarge the city again? For that 
healthy state is no longer sufficient, but we must 
proceed to swell out its bulk and fill it up with a 
multitude of things that exceed the requirements of 
necessity in states, as, for example, the entire class of 
huntsmen, and the imitators,’ many of them occupied 
with figures and colours and many with music—the 


necessity.” Cf. 369 pv ‘‘the indispensable minimum of a 
city.” The historical order is: (1) arts of ee (2) arts 
of pleasure and luxury, (3) disinterested science. Of. Critias 
1104, Aristot. Met. 981 b 20. 
© @npevral and piunral are generalized Platonic categories, 
including much not ordinarily signified by the words. For 
a list of such Platonic generalizations cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, note 500. 
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, A én > e ~ ” n“ ~ 6 
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TloAA} avdynn, &6n, &@ Ladxpares. TWodAeunoopev 


* Contractors generally, and especially theatrical managers. 
> The mothers of the idyllic state nursed their own children, 
but in the ideal state the wives of the guardians are relieved 
of this burden by special provision. Cf. infra 460 pv. 
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. poets and their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, chorus- 
dancers, contractors 7—and the manufacturers of all 
kinds of articles, especially those that have to do 
with women’s adornment. And so we shall also 
want more servitors. Don’t you think that we shall 
need tutors, nurses wet ? and dry, beauty-shop ladies, 
barbers*® and yet again cooks and chefs? And we 
shall have need, further, of swineherds; there were 
none of these creatures? in our former city, for we 
had no need of them, but in this city there will 
be this further need; and we shall also require 
other cattle in great numbers if they are to be 
eaten, shall we not?” ‘Yes.’ ‘‘ Doctors, too, are 
something whose services * we shall be much more 
likely to require if we live thus than as before?” 
“Much.” 

XIV. “ And the territory, I presume, that was then 
sufficient to feed the then population, from being 
adequate will become too small. Is that so or not ? ” 
“Tt is.” ‘‘ Then we shall have to cut out a cantlef 
of our neighbour’s land if we are to have enough for 
pasture and ploughing, and they in turn of ours if 
they too abandon themselves to the unlimited 9 acqui- 
sition of wealth, disregarding the limit set by our 
necessary wants.” ‘ Inevitably, Socrates.’’ “ We 


¢ The rhetoricians of the empire liked to repeat that no 
barber was known at Rome in the first 200 or 300 years of 
the city. 

4 Tllogical idiom referring to the swine. Cf. infra 598 c. 

® xpeiass: Greek idiom could use either singular or plural. 
Of. 410 a; Phaedo 87.c; Laws 630. The plural here avoids 
hiatus. 

4 Cf. Isocrates iii. 34. 

9 Gf. 591 p. Natural desires are limited. Luxury and 
unnatural forms of wealth are limitless, as the Greek moralists 
repeat from Solon down. Cf. Aristot. Politics 1257 b 23. 
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1 kal idfg Kal Snpoolga II. 


4 The unnecessary desires are the ultimate cause of wars. 
Phaedo 66 c. The simple life once abandoned, war is in- 
evitable. ‘* My lord,” said St. Francis to the Bishop of 
Assisi, “if we possessed property we should have need 
of arms for its defence”’ (Sabatier, p- 81). Similarly that 
very dissimilar thinker, Mandeville. Cf. supra on 372 c. 
Plato recognizes the struggle for existence (Spencer, Data 
of Ethics, § 6), and the “bellum omnium contra omnes,” 
Laws 6258. Cf. Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, i. 2: ‘The 
Republic of Plato seems in many respects sufficiently 
divergent from the reality. And yet he contemplates war as 
a permanent, unalterable fact to be provided for in the ideal 
state." Spencer on the contrary contemplates a completely 
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shall go to war @ as the next step, Glaucon—or what 
willhappen?” ‘“ What you say,” he said. ‘“ And we 
are not yet to speak,” said I, “of any evil or good 
effect of war, but only to affirm that we have further ® 
discovered the origin of war, namely, from those 
things from which ¢ the greatest disasters, public and 
private, come to states when they come.” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “Then, my friend, we must still further 
enlarge our city by no small increment, but by a 
whole army, that will march forth and fight it out 
with assailants in defence of all our wealth and the 
luxuries we have just described.” ‘‘ How so?” he 
said; “‘ are the citizens themselves ¢ not sufficient for 
that?” “Not if you,” said I, ‘‘ and we all were 
right in the admission we made when we were 
moulding our city. Wesurely agreed, if you remem- 
ber, that it is impossible for one man to do the work 
of many arts well.”’ “ True,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
said I, “ don’t you think that the business of fighting 
is an art and a profession?” “It is indeed,” he 
said. ‘Should our concern be greater, then, for the 
cobbler’s art than for the art of war?” “ By no 
means.” ‘‘ Can we suppose,’ then, that while we were 
evolved society in which the ethics of militarism will dis- 
appear. 


> 7.e. as well as the genesis of society. 369 B. 

© é dy: i.e. éx roUrwy é€& Sv, namely the appetites and the 
love of money. 

4 Of. 567 8 rl 5é; adrd0ev. In the fourth century “ it was 
found that amateur soldiers could not compete with pro- 
fessionals, and war became a trade’ (Butcher, Demosth. 
p- 17). Plato arrives at the same result by his principle 
“one man one task” (370 a-s). He is not here “ making 
citizens synonymous with soldiers” nor “laconizing”’ as 
Adam says. 

® For the thought of this a fortiori or ex contrario argument 


ef. 421 a. 
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1 G\d cxuroréuoy II: not indispensable, and A omits. 


® {va 5% ironical. 

> Cf. 370 B-c. 

* The ironical argument ex contrario is continued with 
fresh illustrations to the end of the chapter. 

4 Cf. on 467 a. 
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at pains to prevent the cobbler from attempting to 
be at the same time a farmer, a weaver, or a builder 
instead of just a cobbler, to the end that* we might 
have the cobbler’s business well done, and similarly 
assigned to each and every one man one occupation, 
for which he was fit and naturally adapted and at 
which he was to work all his days, at leisure ® from 
other pursuits and not letting slip the right moments 
for doing the work well, and that yet we are in doubt 
whether the right accomplishment of the business of 
war is not of supreme moment? Is itso easy ° that a 
man who is cultivating the soil will be at the same time 
asoldierand one whois practising cobbling or any other 
trade, though no man in the world could make himself 
acompetent expert at draughts or the dice who did not 
practise that and nothing else from childhood? but 
treated it as an occasional business? And are we to 
believe that a man who takes in hand a shield or any 
other instrument of war springs up on that very day 
a competent combatant in heavy armour or in any 
other form of warfare—though no other tool will 
make a man be an artist or an athlete by his taking 
it in hand, nor will it be of any service to those who 
have neither acquired the science? of it nor sufficiently 
practised themselves in its use?”’ “‘ Great indeed,” 
he said, “‘ would be the value of tools in that case!” 

XV. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “in the same degree that the 
task of our guardians” is the greatest of all, it would 
require more leisure than any other business and the 
greatest science and training.” “ I think so,” said he. 

* For the three requisites, science, practice, and natural 
ability ef. Unity of Plato’s Thought, note 596, and my paper 
on dicis, Medérn, Emcoripyn, Tr. A. Ph. A. vol. xl., 1910. 

4 Cf. Thucyd. ii. 40. 


* First mention. Cf. 428 p note, 414 B. e 
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- a 
Cc evToe det VE ™pos pev TOUS olKelous mpdadous avtous 


* aic@avduevov: present. There is no pause between per- 


ception and pursuit. 
In common parlance. Philosophically speaking, no 
brute is brave. Laches 196 p, infra 430 B. 
* Anger (or the heart’s desire?) buys its will at the price 
of life, as Heracleitus says (Fr. 105 Bywater). Cf. Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1105 a 9, 1116 b 23. 
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“Does it not also require a nature adapted to that 
very pursuit?” “Ofcourse.” ‘ It becomes our task, 
then, it seems, if we are able, to select which and 
what kind of natures are suited for the guardianship 
of astate.” ‘‘ Yes, ours.” “ Upon my word,” said I, 
“it is no light task that we have taken upon our- 
selves. But we must not faint so far as our strength 
allows.” ‘‘ No, we mustn’t.” ‘‘ Do you think,” said 
I, “ that there is any difference between the nature 
of a well-bred hound for this watch-dog’s work and 
that of a well-born lad?” ‘‘ What point have you 
in mind?” “J mean that each of them must be 
keen of perception, quick in pursuit of what it has 
apprehended,’ and strong too if it has to fight it out 
with its captive.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” said he, “ there is 
need of all these qualities.” ‘‘ And it must, further, 
be brave ° if it is to fight well.” ‘‘ Of course.” ‘‘ And 
will a creature be ready to be brave that is not 
high-spirited, whether horse or dog or anything else ? 
Have you never observed what an irresistible and 
invincible thing is spirit,¢ the presence of which makes 
every soul in the face of everything fearless and un- 
conquerable?”’ ‘Ihave.’ ‘ The physical qualities 


of the guardian, then, are obvious.” “Yes.” “‘ And 
also those of his soul, namely that he must be 
of high spirit.” “Yes, this too.” ‘‘ How then, 


Glaucon,”’ said I, “‘ will they escape being savage to 
one another 4 and to the other citizens if this is to be 
their nature?’”’ ‘ Not easily, by Zeus,” said he. 
“And yet we must have them gentle to their friends 


4 Cf. Spencer, Psychology § 511: “Men cannot be kept 
unsympathetic towards external enemies without being kept 
unsympathetic towards internal enemies.” For what follows 
ef. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 44 R., Julian, Or. ii. 86 D. A 
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yevréabar pirdcogos tHv dvdow; Ids 87; edn: od 


1 64 q: others dé or ye. 


* The contrast of the strenuous and gentle temperaments 
is a chief point in Platonic ethics and education. Cf. Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, nn. 59, 70, 481. 
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and harsh to their enemies; otherwise they will not 
await their destruction at the hands of others, but 
will be first themselves in bringing it about.” “‘ True,” 
he said. ‘‘ What, then, are we to do?” said I 

“Where shall we discover a disposition that is at 
once gentle and great-spirited ? For there appears 
to be an opposition * between the spirited type and 
the gentle nature.” “There does.” “ But yet if 
one lacks either of these qualities, a good guardian 
he never can be. But these requirements resemble 
impossibilities, and so the result is that a good 
guardian is impossible.” “‘ It seems likely,” he said. 
And I was at a standstill, and after reconsidering 
what we had been saying, I said, ‘“ We deserve to be 
at a loss, my friend, for we have lost sight of the 
comparison that we set before ourselves.’ ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” ‘“ We failed to note that there are 
after all such natures as we thought impossible, en- 
dowed with these opposite qualities.” “‘ Where?” 
“It may be observed in other animals, but especially 
in that which we likened to the guardian. You surely 
have observed in well-bred hounds that their natural 
disposition is to be most gentle to their familiars and 
those whom they recognize, but the contrary to those 
whom they do not know.” “I am aware of that.” 
“ The thing is possible, then,” said I, “ and it is not 
an unnatural requirement that we are looking for in 
our guardian.” ‘‘ It seems not.” 

XVI. “ And does it seem to you that our guardian- 
to-be will also need, in addition to the being high- 
spirited, the further quality of having the love of 
wisdomin his nature?” ‘‘ Howso?” hesaid; ‘‘I don’t 


> Plato never really deduces his argument from the imagery 
which he uses to illustrate it. 
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376 yap évvo®. Kat rodro, Av 8 éyd, ev Tots xvat 
Karower, 6 Kat afvov Oavpdoar tod Onpiov. te 
motov; “Ov pev av isn ayv@ra, xaderaiver, oddev 
Sé Kakov mpoteTovOws*: dv 8 av yrapiov, aoma- 
erat, Kav pndév mwmote br adtod ayalov me- 
mov0n. 7) ovmw TodTto eBavpacas; Od may, eon, 
péxpt TovTov mpocgayov Tov vodv: dtu Sé mov Spa 
Taira, SpAov. “AANA pry Kopibdv ye Patverau TO 

B 7dOos abrod ris dicews Kal Ws aAnbds piddcogov. 
In 84; ‘He, Av & eyo, dw oddevi adrAw pirny 
Kat exyOpay Siaxpiver, 7) TH THv pev Katapaleiv, 77 
dé dyvojoa: Kaito. mas ovK av didopabes etn, 
ouvéoe TE Kal dyvoia dpildpevov 76 TE oiKetov Kat 
TO dAXdTpiov; Ovddayds, 4} 8 ds, Smws ov. 
"AMG pévror, elroy eywd, Td ye dirdopabés Kat 
pirdcogov tadrov; Tadrov ydp, edn. Ovxodv 
Bappotvres TYOGpmev Kal ev avOpwrw, ei pede 

Cmpos tods oikelovs Kal yvwpijouvs mpados Tis 
eccobar, dice girdaodov Kal diopalh adrov Setv 
elvat; Timer, pn. Dirdcodos 81) Kal Avproerdis 
Kal taxvs Kal ioxupds Auiy tiv ddow éoTa 6 
péAAwy Kadrds Kayabds eocobar dvdAak mdAcws; 
Ilavraact prev obv, edn. Odrtos pev 81) av odtws 
Umdpyou Opéyovrar Se 81) Ayiv odrou Kal maidev- 

1 rporerovéws II. 

® prdcogov: etymologically here, as &s d\nAGs indicates. 
“Your dog now is your only philosopher,” says Plato, not 
more seriously than Rabelais (Prologue): ‘‘ Mais vistes vous 
oneques chien rencontrant quelque os medullaire: c’est 
comme dit Platon, lib. ii. de Rep., la beste du monde plus 
philosophe.” Cf. Huxley, Hume, p. 104: “The dog who 
barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed man pass 
him without opposition. Has he not a ‘ general idea’ of rags 
and dirt associated with the idea of aversion?” Dimmler 
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apprehend your meaning.” “This too,” said I, “ is 
something that you will discover in dogs and which 
is worth our wonder in the creature.” ‘‘ What?” 
“That the sight of an unknown person angers him 
before he has suffered any injury, but an acquaintance 
he will fawn upon though he has never received any 
kindness from him. Have you never marvelled at 
that?” “T never paid any attention to the matter 
before now, but that he acts in some such way is 
obvious.” “ But surely that is an exquisite trait of his 
nature and one that shows a true love of wisdom.?”” 
“In what respect, pray?” ‘‘In respect,” said I, 
“that he distinguishes a friendly from a hostile aspect 
by nothing save his apprehension of the one and his 
failure to recognize the other. How, I ask you,? can 
the love of learning be denied to a creature whose 
criterion of the friendly and the alien is intelligence 
and ignorance?” “It certainly cannot,” he said. 
“ But you will admit,” said I, “that the love of 
learning and the love of wisdom are the same?” 
“Thesame,” hesaid. ‘‘ Thenmay we not confidently 
lay it down in the case of man too, that if he is to 
be in some sort gentle to friends and familiars he must 
be by nature a lover of wisdom and of learning?” 
“Let us so assume,” he replied. ‘‘ The love of wisdom, 
then, and high spirit and quickness and strength will 
be combined for us in the nature of him who is to 
be a good and true guardian of the state.” “ By 
all means,” he said. ‘‘ Such, then,” I said, ‘‘ would 
be the basis¢ of his character. But the rearing of 
and others assume that Plato is satirizing the Cynics, but 


who were the Cynics in 380-370 B.c. ? 
> xalroc rs: humorous oratorical appeal. Cf. 360 c kairo. 
° Cf. 343 g. bmdpxo marks the basis of nature as opposed 


to teaching. 
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Ojcovrat tive TpOmTrov ; Kat dpa Tt mpotpyov npiv 
éotiv abto axomobat pos TO Karieiv, obmep veka 
ndvra oKxoTodpev, Suxavoodvny TE Kal ddiuctay tive 
TpOTrOV ev mone ylyverat; iva pa eGpev ixavov 
Adyov 7) ovxvov Sucfimper. kal 6 tod TAavxwvos 
adeAdos Ilavy pev ovv, én, eywye mpoodoK® 
mpopyou elvat eis Tobro Tavbray T™7V oneypv. Ma 
Ata, jv 8 eyes, @ pire "Adcivavte, dK dpa 
deréov, ove” et paKpotépa tuyxdver ovca. Ov 
yap obv. "10e ovv, @aotep ev pv0w pvoroyobvrés 
Te Kal axoAny dyovres Adyw mTaevwyev ToOvS 
dvdpas. "AXAd xp%. 

XVII. Tis odv 1 madeia; 7 yaderov evdpeiv 
BeAtiw tis b1d tod moAAod ypdvov cdpynuerns; 
éore 8€ mov 7 pev emt owpacu YURVATTLKT, 7 8 
emi pox povatky. “Kort yap. “Ap odv ov povot- 
KH mpotepov ap§oucba madevovres 7 7) yupvaoruch ; 
Ildés 8 od; Movorxis 8 etma@v' tins Adyous, 7} 7 
ov; "Eywye. Adywv 8€ Sdiurrov eldos, TO pev 
dAn bes, peddSos o etepov; Nai. Ilaudevréov 8 
ev dyporépors, TpoTepov 8 ev tots pevdeow ; Od 
pavdaven, é eon, 7s Aéyets. Od parvOdves, jv 8 
eyes, ort mp@rov Tots mai5ious pvOous _eyouer, 
todro dé mov ws TO Odov eimeiv petdos, Ev dé Kal 

1 elrdy AIL: elroy v. 


* Cf. Introd. pp. xxi-xxii, and Phaedr. 276 x. 

> Plato likes to contrast the leisure of philosophy with the 
hurry of business and law. Cf. Theaetet. 172 c-p 

¢ For the aleup question cf. 360. Plato here prescribes 
for all the guar ians, or military class, the normal Greek 
education in music and gymnastics, purged of what he 
considers its errors. A higher philosophic education will 
prepare a selected few for the office of guardians par excellence 
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these men and their education, how shall we manage 
that? And will the consideration of this topic 
advance us in any way towards discerning what is 
the object of our entire inquiry—the origin of justice 
and injustice in a state—our aim must be to omit 
nothing of a sufficient discussion, and yet not to 
draw it out to tiresome length?” And Glaucon’s 
brother replied, ‘‘ Certainly, I expect that this in- 
quiry will bring us nearer to that end.” “Certainly, 
then, my dear Adeimantus,” said I, ‘“‘ we must not 
abandon it even if it prove to be rather long.” ‘‘ No, 
we must not.” ‘‘ Come, then, just as if we were 
telling stories or fables? and had ample leisure,® let 
us educate these men in our discourse.” ‘‘So we 
must.” 

XVII. “‘What,then,is our education? Orisit hard 
to find a better than that which long time has dis- 
covered?4 Which is, I suppose, gymnastics for the 
body ¢ and for the soul music.” ‘‘It is.” ‘‘ And shall 
we not begin education in music earlier than in gym- 
nastics?” “Ofcourse.” ‘‘ And under music youinclude 
tales,do younot?” “Ido.” ‘ And tales are of two 
species, the one true and the other false?’ “‘ Yes.” 
“And education must make use of both, but first 
of the false?” “ I don’t understand your meaning.” 
“Don’t you understand,” I said, “ that we begin 
by telling children fables, and the fable is, taken as a 


or rulers. Quite unwarranted is the supposition that the 
higher education was not in Plato’s mind when he described 
the lower. Cf. 412 a, 429 v-430 c, 497 c-p, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 650. 

4 For this conservative argument cf. Politicus 300 8, Laws 
844 a. 

* Qualified in 410c. ovo is playing the lyre, music, 
poetry, letters, culture, philosophy, according to the context. 

’ A slight paradox to surprise attention. 
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a A A , 
dAnO4; mpdrepov Sé pvOors mpos ta matdia 7 
yupvactois xpdpcba. "Kote tabra. Totro 87 

a © , ” 
éXeyov, OTL povatKhs mpdTepov amrTéov 7 ‘yupva- 
~ ~ ~ > oe > ‘ 
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~ ~ /, 
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vacOa éexdotw. Kopidf pev odv. *Ap’ odv padiws 
~ > 
ovTw mapjoopey Tods emitvydvTas bro TMV Emt- 
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a a \ A AY 
kat AapBavew ev tats yuvyals ws emt tO Todd 
evavtias Sd€as éxeivais, ds, emevdav TeAewOdou, 
uv > , ~ >? , 29? ¢ ~ 
exe oinodpcba Seiv adrovs; Ovd’ smworodv 
mapnoopev. IIparov 81) ayiv, ws €ouxev, ém- 
otatntéov Tots pubomovis, Kal dv pev av Kados 
Toujowow, eyKpitéov, dv 8 av pr, amoKpiréov: 
tovs 8 eyxpiOévras metcouev Tas Tpopovs Te Kal 
untépas A€yew Tots maot Kal wAdTTew Tas puyas 
adtav tots uvPors 7oAd waAAov 7 Ta owpata Tats 

U e \ ~ , \ A > la 
xXepaiv, dv dé viv A€yovat tods moAXods €xBAnTéov. 
Iloiovs 84; &dn. Ev tots peiloow, iv 8 eye, 

50. > , 0 ‘ \ 2r / 5 a ‘ 5 \ 
LvOots oyoucba Kal tods eAdtTouvs. Set yap 47) 
‘ 
Tov avrov tUmov elvat Kal Tadrov Sivacbat Tovs TE 


D peilous Kat tods éAdtrovs. 7) odK oiler; “Eywy’, 


* Cf. Laws 753 ©, 765 ©, Antiphon, fr. 134 Blass. 
® Cf. Laws 664 8, and Shelley’s 


: ““ Specious names 
Learned in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour,” 


perhaps derived from the educational philosophy of Rousseau. 

° The image became acommonplace. Cf. Theaetet. 191 p, 
Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 8, the Stoic rurwois ev yvx%, and Byron’s 
“Wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
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whole, false, but there is truth in it also? And we 
make use of fable with children before gymnastics.” 
“That is so.” “ That, then, is what I meant by 
saying that we must take up music before gym- 
nastics.” ‘‘ You were right,” he said. “Do you 
not know, then, that the beginning in every task is 
the chief thing,* especially for any creature that is 
young and tender®? For it is then that it is best 
moulded and takes the impression ¢ that one wishes 
to stamp upon it.” “‘ Quite so.” “‘ Shall we, then, 
thus lightly suffer? our children to listen to any 
chance stories fashioned by any chance teachers 
and so to take into their minds opinions for the most 
part contrary to those that we shall think it desirable 
for them to hold when they are grown up?” “ By 
no manner of means will we allow it.” ‘‘ We must 
begin, then, it seems, by a censorship over our story- 
makers, and what they do well we must pass and what 
not, reject. And the stories on the accepted list 
we will induce nurses and mothers to tell to the 
children and so shape their souls by these stories far 
rather than their bodies by their hands. But most 
of the stories they now tell we must reject.” ‘‘ What 
sort of stories?’ he said. ‘‘ The example of the 
greater stories,” I said, ‘‘ will show us the lesser also. 
For surely the pattern must be the same and the 
greater and the less must have a like tendency. 
Don’t you think so?”’ “I do,” he said; “ but I 


4 Cf. the censorship proposed in Laws 656 c. Plato’s 
criticism of the mythology is anticipated in part by Euripides, 
Xenophanes, Heracleitus, and Pythagoras. Cf. Décharme, 
Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by James 
Loeb, chap. ii. Many of the Christian Fathers repeated his 
criticism almost verbatim. 
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® Theogony 154-181. 

» Conservative feeling or caution prevents Plato from pro- 
scribing absolutely eras may be a necessary part of 
traditional or mystical religion. 

* The ordinary sacrifice at the Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. 
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don’t apprehend which you mean by the greater, 
either.” ‘‘ Those,” I said, ‘‘ that Hesiod * and Homer 
and the other poets related to us. These, methinks, 
composed false stories which they told and still tell 
to mankind.” ‘‘ Of what sort?” he said; ‘‘ and 
with what in them do you find fault?” ‘“ With 
that,” I said, “‘ which one ought first and chiefly to 
blame, especially if the lie is not a pretty one.” 
“What is that?” “ When anyone images badly in 
his speech the true nature of gods and heroes, like 
a painter whose portraits bear no resemblance to 


his models.” “It is certainly right to condemn 
things like that,” he said; ‘‘ but just what do we 
mean and what particular things?” ‘“‘ There is, 


first of all,” I said, “ the greatest lie about the things 
of greatest concernment, which was no pretty 
invention of him who told how Uranus did what 
Hesiod says he did to Cronos, and how Cronos in 
turn took his revenge ; and then there are the doings 
and sufferings of Cronos at the hands of his son. 
Even if they were true I should not think that they 
ought to be thus lightly told to thoughtless young 
persons. But the best way would be to bury them 
in silence, and if there were some necessity? for 
relating them, that only a very small audience 
should be admitted under pledge of secrecy and after 
sacrificing, not a pig,° but some huge and unprocurable 
victim, to the end that as few as possible should have 
heard these tales.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” said he, ‘such 
stories are hard sayings.” “ Yes, and they are not 
to be told, Adeimantus, in our city, nor is it to be 
said in the hearing of a young man, that in doing 


Aristoph. Acharn. 747, Peace 374-375; Walter Pater, Demeter 
and the Pig. 
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Nous amexOdvecbat: moAdod Set yryavTopaxtas TE 
pv0oroyntéov adtois Kal mowAréov, Kal aAAas 
€xyOpas woAAds Kat wavtodamas Oedv Te Kal Wpwwv 
mpos avyyevets Te Kal oikelovs adT@v: GAN et 
mws peAAopev reicev, Ws ovdEels TwmoTE ToAITHS 
ETepos étépw amjybeto odd’ eoTt TobTo dator, 
Tovabra paAAov mpos Ta Travdia evOds Kal yépovat 
Kal ypaval, kal mpecButépots yryvopevols, Kal TOdS 
TounTas eyyvs TovTwy avayKaotéov AoyorTrotety. 
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® Plato does not sympathize with the Samuel Butlers of 
his day. Cf. Huthyphro 48, Crito 51 3B. 

> The argument, whether used in jest or earnest, was a 
commonplace. Cf, Schmidt, Hthik der Griechen, i. 137, 
Laws 941 8, Aeschyl. Eumen. 640-641, Terence, Bunuchus 
590 “ At quem deum! . . . ego homuncio hoc non facerem.”” 
The Neoplatonists met the criticism of Plato and the Christian 
Fathers by allegorizing or refining away the immoral parts 
of the mythology, but St. Augustine cleverly retorts (De Civ. 
Dei, ii. 7): ““Omnes enim... cultores talium deorum.. . 
nee intuentur quid Iupiter fecerit quam quid docuerit 

ato.” 

* Cf. the protest in the Huthyphro 6 8, beautifully trans- 
lated by Ruskin, Aratra Pentelici § 107: “ And think you 
that there is verily war with each other among the gods? 
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the utmost wrong he would do nothing to surprise 
anybody, nor again in punishing his father’s * wrong- 
doings to the limit, but would only be following the 
example of the first and greatest of the gods?” 
“No, by heaven,” said he, “I do not myself think 
that they are fit to be told.” ‘ Neither must we 
admit at all,” said I, “ that gods war with gods ° and 
plot against one another and contend—for it is not 
true either—if we wish our future guardians to deem 
nothing more shameful than lightly to fall out with 
one another ; still less must we make battles of gods 
and giants the subject for them of stories and 
embroideries,? and other enmities many and manifold 
of gods and heroes toward their kith and kin. But 
if there is any likelihood of our persuading them that 
no citizen ever quarrelled with his fellow-citizen and 
that the very idea of it is an impiety, that is the sort 
of thing that ought rather to be said by their elders, 
men and women, to children from the beginning 
and as they grow older, and we must compel the 
poets to keep close to this in their compositions. 
But Hera’s fetterings*® by her son and the hurling 
out of heaven of Hephaestus by his father when he 
was trying to save his mother from a beating, and 
the battles of the gods’ in Homer’s verse are things 


And dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have 
told, and such as our painters set forth in graven sculpture 
to adorn all our sacred rites and holy places. Yes, and in 
the great Panathenaia themselves the Peplus, full of such 
wild picturing, is carried up into the Acropolis—shall we 
say that these things are true, oh Euthyphron, right-minded 
friend?” 

@ On the Panathenaic wém)os of Athena. 

* The title of a play by Epicharmus. The hurling of 
Hephaestus, JI. i. 586-594. 

t Tl. xx. 1-74; xxi. 385-513, 
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1 édy te év ué\ecw II: om. A. 
* brévoa: the older word for allegory: Plutarch, De Aud. 
Poet. 19 ©. For the allegorical interpretation of Homer in 
Plato’s time ef. Jebb, Homer, p. 89, and Mrs. Anne Bates 


Hersman’s Chicago Dissertation: Studies in Greek Allegorical 
Interpretation. 


> The poe like the rhetorician (Politicus 304 D), is a 
ministerial agent of the royal or political art. So virtually 
Aristotle, Politics 1336 b. 

¢ The ye implies that God is good ex vi termini. 

# It is characteristic of Plato to distinguish the fact and 
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that we must not admit into our city either wrought 
in allegory ® or without allegory. For the young are 
not able to distinguish what is and what is not 
allegory, but whatever opinions are taken into the 
mind at that age are wont to prove indelible and 
unalterable. For which reason, maybe, we should 
do our utmost that the first stories that they hear 
should be so composed as to bring the fairest lessons 
of virtue to their ears.” 

XVIII. “‘ Yes, that is reasonable,” he said; ‘‘ but if 
again someone should ask us to be specific and say 
what these compositions may be and what are the 
tales, what could we name?”’ And I replied, ‘‘ Adei- 
mantus, we are not poets, you and I at present, but 
founders of a state. And to founders it pertains to 
know the patterns on which poets must compose 
their fables and from which their poems must not be 
allowed to deviate ; but the founders are not required 
themselves to compose fables.’”’ ‘‘ Right,” he said; 
‘* but this very thing—the patterns or norms of right 
speech about the gods, what would they be?” 
‘* Something like this,’ I said. ‘‘ The true quality 
of God we must always surely attribute to him 
whether we compose in epic, melic, or tragic verse.” 
“We must.” ‘“ And is not God of course®¢ good in 
reality and always to be spoken of 4 as such?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ But further, no good thing is harmful, is 
it?’’ “I think not.” ‘* Can what is not harmful 


the desirability of proclaiming it. The argument proceeds 
by the minute links which tempt to parody. 

Below 70 dyadév, followed by ov6’ dpa... 6 Oeds, is in 
itself a refutation of the ontological identification in Plato of 
God and the Idea of Good. But the essential goodness of 
God is a commonplace of liberal and philosophical theology, 
from the Stoics to Whittier’s hymn, ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness.” 
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pds. “O 8€ pH BAdrre, Kandy TL Trowel; Ose 
TOTO. “O 8é ye pndev kaKov movet, ovd” av Twos 
ein Kaxod airtov; Ilds yep: Ti dé; &déApov To 
dyaber ; Nat. Ainov a dpa evmpayias; Nai. Od« 
dpa mdvTov ye aitiov TO ayabov, dAAd. T&v pev ed 
EXOVTIOY. aitiov, Tav dé kak@y dvairvov. Ilav- 
TEADS y’, én. Ov8° dpa, a 8° eye, 6 5 Beds, érevd) 
ayalés, mavTwy av ety altios, ws ot moMol dé- 
yovow, adN’ drlywr pev Tots avOputrots attios, 7roA- 
Aav S€é avaitios: moAd yap éAdtTw Tayaba tay 
Kak@v nuiv' Kal Tov pev ayaldv ovdéva aAdAov 
aittatéov, TOV dé Kax@v GAN’ atta det Cyreiv ta 
aitia, GAN’ od Tov Gedv. *AAnOéorata, edn, Soxets 
[Low Agyew. Ovx apa, Hv o° eye, dmrodexréov ove 
‘Opsjpov our’ aAAov mownTob Tavrqy THY apaptiav 
mrepl Tovs Geods avortws auaptdavovtos Kal Aéyovros 
ws Sovol~ Bor 


i > A ” 
Kataketatat ev Aros ovder 
~ ” ¢ A > ~ > \ a ~ 
Knpa@v euTrAcror, 6 pev ecOrA@v, adrap 6 derav: 


kal @ pev av pigas 6 Leds 5@ audortéepwr, 


dAAote pév TE KaKD O ye KUpeTat, GANoTE 
eofAd, 


@ 8 adv pr}, add’ dxpata Ta Erepa, 


* Anticipates the proclamation of the prophet in the final 
myth, 617 E: alria €Nouévou' Oeds avaltios. The idea, elabor- 
ated in Cleanthes’ hymn to Zeus, may be traced back to the 
speech of the Homeric Zeus in Od. i. 33 éé nucav yap pace 
kan’ €upevac, St. Thomas distinguishes: ‘Deus est auctor 
mali quod est poena, non autem mali quod est culpa.” 

* A pessimistic commonplace more emphasized in the 
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harm?” ‘By no means.” ‘Can that which does 
not harm do any evil?” “‘ Not that either.” ‘ But 
that which does no evil would not be cause of any 
evil either?”’ “‘ How could it?” ‘‘ Once more, is 
the good beneficent?” “Yes.” “It is the cause, 
then, of welfare?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Then the good is not 
the cause of all things, but of things that are well it 
is the cause—of things that are ill it is blameless.” 
“ Entirely so,” he said. ‘‘ Neither, then, could God,” 
said I, “‘ since he is good, be, as the multitude say, 
the cause of all things, but for mankind he is the 
cause of few things, but of many things not the 
cause.? For good things are far fewer ® with us than 
evil, and for the good we must assume no other cause 
than God, but the cause of evil we must look for in 
other things and not in God.”’ ‘‘ What you say seems 
to me most true,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, ‘ we 
must not accept from Homer or any other poet the 
folly of such error as this about the gods when he 
says “— 

Two urns stand on the floor of the palace of Zeus and 


are filled with 
Dooms he allots, one of blessings, the other of gifts 


that are evil, 
and to whomsoever Zeus gives of both commingled— 


Now upon evil he chances and now again good is his 
portion, 


but the man for whom he does not blend the lots, 
but to whom he gives unmixed evil— 


Laws than in the Republic. Cf. Laws 896, where the 
Manichean hypothesis of an evil world-soul is suggested. 
¢ Jl. xxiv. 527-532. Plato, perhaps quoting from memory, 
abbreviates and adapts the Homeric quotation. This does 
not justify inferences about the Homeric text. 
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XIX. Ti 8 tdv épxwv Kai orovddy adyxvow, 

a e / / pa a a Le: ~ 
nv 6 Ildvdapos ovvexeev, édv tis Py du’ “A@nvas Te 
kat Ads yeyovévat, odK ématvecoucba: odd€ Bed 
” AY , A / / \ / 29> s 
380 epi Te Kal Kplow dia O€urds Te Kat Atds: 008’ ad, 
ws Alaxtros Aéyer, €atéov akovew Tovs véous, O74 


Beds pev aitiav duvet Bporois, 
étav Kax@oat SGpya taurydnv ern. 


GAN’ éav tis moun, ev ols tadta Ta tayPeta eveore, 
ta THs NudBns 7a9n 7 7a leAomdHv 7 7a Tpwika 
4 Tt dAdo TH ToLovTwv, 7 od Deo Epya earéov 
ada A€yeuv, 7) et Oeod, eevpetéov adrois axedov dv 
vov nets Adyov Cntroduer, Kat AeKTéov, ws 6 bev 
B eds Sixaia te Kal ayaa eipyaleto, of 5€ WvivavTo 
KoAalopevor. ws dé abALor prev ot Sikynv diddvtes, 
Hv dé 87) 6 Spav tabta Beds, odK earéov Adyew Tov 
mountiv: GAN «i pev ote edenOnoav KodrAdcews 
A€youev, Ws GOAL of Kakol, SidSdvTes S€ Sixnv 
wdedobvto b70 Tob Beod, eatéov: Kax@v Sé alriov 


® The line is not found in Homer, nor does Plato explicitly 
say that itis. Zeus is dispenser of war in Jl. iv. 84, 

> Jl. iv. 69 ff. 

° épw re kal xplow is used in Menex. 237 c of the contest of 
the gods for Attica. Here it is generally taken of the theo- 
machy, Jl. xx. 1-74, which begins with the summons of the 
gods to a council by Themis at the command of Zeus. It 
has also been understood, rather improbably, of the judge- 
ment of Paris. 

4 For the idea, ‘‘ quem deus vult perdere dementat prius,”’ 
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Hunger devouring drives him, a wanderer over the wide 
world, 


nor will we tolerate the saying that 
Zeus is dispenser alike of good and of eyil to mortals.* 


XIX. “But as to the violation of the oaths® and the 
truce by Pandarus, if anyone affirms it to have been 
brought about by the action of Athena and Zeus, we 
will not approve, nor that the strife and contention® of 
the gods was the doing of Themis and Zeus; nor again 
must we permit our youth to hear what Aeschylus 
says— 

A god implants the guilty cause in men 

When he would utterly destroy a house, 
but if any poets compose a ‘ Sorrows of Niobe,’ the 
poem that contains these iambics, or a tale of the 
Pelopidae or of Troy, or anything else of the kind, 
we must either forbid them to say that these woes 
are the work of God, or they must devise some 
such interpretation as we now require, and must 
declare that what God did was righteous and good, 
and they were benefited ¢ by their chastisement. But 
that they were miserable who paid the penalty, and 
that the doer of this was God, is a thing that the 
poet must not be suffered to say; if on the other 
hand he should say that for needing chastisement 
the wicked were miserable and that in paying the 
penalty they were benefited by God, that we must 
allow. But as to saying that God, who is good, 
cf. Theognis 405, Schmidt, Ethik d. Griechen, i. pp. 235 and 
247, and Jebb on Soph. Antig. 620-624. 

¢ Plato’s doctrine that punishment is remedial must apply 
to punishments inflicted by the gods. Cf. Protag. 3248, 
Gorg. 478 ©, 480 a, 505 B, 525 B, infra 590 a-s. Yet there 
are some incurables. Cf. infra 615. 
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* Minucius Felix says of Plato’s theology, Octav. chap. xix: 
““Platoni apertior de deo et rebus ipsis et nominibus oratio 
est et quae tota esset caelestis nisi persuasionis civilis non- 
nunquam admixtione sordesceret.”’ 

> The two methods, (1) self-transformation, and (2) pro- 
duction of illusions in our minds, answer broadly to the two 
methods of deception distinguished in the Sophist 236 c. 

* Cf. Tim. 508, Cratyl. 439". Aristotle, H. A. i. 1. 32, 
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becomes the cause of evil to anyone, we must con- 
tend in every way that neither should anyone assert 
this in his own city if it is to be well governed, nor 
anyone hear it, neither younger nor older, neither 
telling a story in metre or without metre; for neither 
would the saying of such things, if they are said, be 
holy, nor would they be profitable to us or concordant 
with themselves.” ‘I cast my vote with yours for this 
law,” he said, “‘ and am well pleased with it.” “‘ This, 
then,”’ said I, “ will be one of the laws and patterns 
concerning the gods @ to which speakers and poets will 
be required to conform, that God is not the cause of 
all things, but only of the good.”’ ‘‘ And an entirely 
satisfactory one,” he said. ‘‘ And what of this, the 
second. Do you think that God is a wizard and 
capable of manifesting himself by design, now in one 
aspect, now in another, at one time ® himself changing 
and altering his shape in many transformations and 
at another deceiving us and causing us to believe 
such things about him; or that he is simple and 
less likely than anything else to depart from his own 
form?’ “I cannot say offhand,” he replied. “ But 
what of this: If anything went out from® its own 
form, would it not be displaced and changed, either 
by itself or by something else?’ “ Necessarily.” 
“Ts it not true that to be altered and moved? by 
something else happens least to things that are in 
the best condition, as, for example, a body by food 


applies it to biology: rd yevvaidy éore 7d ph ektardpmevov ex THs 
avrod @icews. Plato’s proof from the idea of perfection that 
God is changeless has little in common with the Eleatic 
argument that pure being cannot change. 

4 The Theaetetus explicitly distinguishes two kinds of 
motion, qualitative change and motion proper (181 c-p), but 
the distinction is in Plato’s mind here and in Cratyl. 439 5. 
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1 cal dudiécuara IL; om. A. 


2 Cf. Laws 765 5. 
> rapdtee suggests the drapatia of the sage in the later schools, 
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and drink and toil, and plants* by the heat of the 
sun and winds and similar influences—is it not true 
that the healthiest and strongest is least altered?” 
“ Certainly.” “ And is it not the soul that is bravest 
and most intelligent, that would be least disturbed ® 
and altered by any external affection?”’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
“ And, again, it is surely true of all composite im- 
plements, edifices, and habiliments, by parity of 
reasoning, that those which are well made and in 
good condition are least liable to be changed by time 
and other influences.”” ‘‘ That is so.” “It is uni- 
versally ° true, then, that that which is in the best 
state by nature or art or both admits least alteration 


by something else.” “‘So it seems.” ‘ But God, 
surely, and everything that belongs to God is in 
every way in the best possible state.”’ ‘‘ Of course.” 


“From this point of view, then, it would be least of 
all likely that there would be many forms in God.” 
“* Least indeed.”’ 

XX. “But would he transform and alter himself?” 
“Obviously,” he said, “if he is altered.” ‘Then 
does he change himself for the better and to some- 
thing fairer, or for the worse ¢ and to something uglier 
than himself?”’ ‘‘ It must necessarily,” said he, 
“be for the worse if he is changed. For we surely 
will not say that God is deficient in either beauty or 
excellence.” ‘‘ Most rightly spoken,” said I. ‘‘And 
if that were his condition, do you think, Adeimantus, 
that any one god or man would of his own will worsen 
himself in any way?” “Impossible,” he replied. “It 
is impossible then,” said I, “even for a god to wish to 
alter himself, but, as it appears, each of them being 

¢ wav 5h generalizes from the preceding exhaustive enum- 
eration of cases. Cf. 382", Parmen. 139 a. 


4 So Aristot. Met. 1074 b 26. ro 
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* Cf. Tim. 428 éuevev, which suggested the Neoplatonic 
and Miltonic paradox that the divine abides even when it 
goes forth. 
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the fairest and best possible abides ¢ for ever simply in 
his own form.’’ “ An absolutely necessary conclusion 
to my thinking.” “ No poet then,” I said, “‘ my good 
friend, must be allowed to tell us that 
The gods, in the likeness of strangers, 
Many disguises assume as they visit the cities of mortals.” 
Nor must anyone tell falsehoods about Proteus ° 
and Thetis, nor in any tragedy or in other poems 
bring in Hera disguised as a priestess collecting alms 
“for the life-giving sons of Inachus, the Argive 
stream.’4 And many similar falsehoods they must 
not tell. Nor again must mothers under the influence 
of such poets terrify their children® with harmful 
tales, how that there are certain gods whose appari- 
tions haunt the night in the likeness of many strangers 
from all manner of lands, lest while they speak evil 
of the gods they at the same time make cowards of 
the children.” ‘They must not,” he said. “ But,” 
said I, ‘‘ may we suppose that while the gods them- 
selves are incapable of change they cause us to 
fancy that they appear in many shapes deceiving and 
practising magic upon us?” “ Perhaps,” said he. 
“Consider,” said 1; ‘‘ would a god wish to deceive, 
or lie, by presenting in either word or action what 
is only appearance?’’ “I don’t know,” said he. 
“Don’t you know,” said I, “ that the veritable lie, 
if the expression is permissible, is a thing that all 
gods and men abhor?” ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
hesaid. ‘ This,” said I, ‘‘ that falsehood in the most 
> Od, xvii. 485-486, quoted again in Sophist 216 B-c. Cf. 


Tim. 41 a. 
¢ Cf. Od. iv. 456-8, Thetis transformed herself to avoid 


the wooing of Peleus. Cf. Pindar, Nem. iv. 
@ From the Zavrpia of Aeschylus. 
* Rousseau also deprecates this. 
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535 £, Laws 730 c, Bacon, Of Truth: ‘‘ But it is not the 


lie that passes through the mind but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it that doth the hurt.” 


> Cf. Phaedr. 245 a pwupla trav madadv epya Kocpoica rods 
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vital part of themselves, and about their most vital 
concerns, is something that no one willingly accepts, 
but it is there above all that everyone fears it.” “I 
don’t understand yet either.” ‘‘ That is because you 
suspect me of some grand meaning,” I said; “‘ but 
what I mean is, that deception in the soul about 
realities, to have been deceived and to be blindl 

ignorant and to have and hold the falsehood there, is 
what all men would least of all accept, and it is in 
that case that they loathe it most of all.” ‘‘ Quite so,” 
he said. “ But surely it would be most wholly right, 
as I was just now saying, to describe this as in very 
truth falsehood—ignorance namely in the soul of 
the man deceived. For the falsehood in words is a 
copy? of the affection in the soul, an after-rising image 
of it and not an altogether unmixed falsehood. Is 


not that so?” “ By all means.” 
XXI. “ Essential falsehood, then, is hated not only 
by gods but by men.” “I agree.” ‘But what of 


the falsehood in words, when and for whom is it 
serviceable so as not to merit abhorrence? Will 
it not be against enemies? And when any of 
those whom we call friends owing to madness or 
folly attempts to do some wrong, does it not then 
become useful to avert the evil—as a medicine? 
And also in the fables of which we were just now 
speaking owing to our ignorance of the truth about 
antiquity, we liken the false to the true as far as we 
may and so make it edifying.»” “ We most certainly 
do,’ he said. ‘‘ Tell me, then, on which of these 
grounds falsehood would be serviceable to God. 


émvytyvopevous madever, Isoc. xii. 149 and Livy’s Preface. 
For xpiocuov cf. Politicus 274". We must not infer that 
Plato is trying to sophisticate away the moral virtue of 


truth-telling. 
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Kal otre adtos peOiatatar ote adAous e€arrara, 
ovte kata pavtacias ote Kata Adyous ovUTE KaTa 

, , wp? & yoo 0 ¢ ” 
onueiwy ropmds, ov8 trap ovr’ dvap. Ovrws, edn, 
Zuorye kal adT@ paiverat aod Aéyovtos. Lvyywpeis 
dpa, ebyv, TodTov Sevtepov TUTov elvar> ev @ Set rept 

aA a ? 
Oedv Kat A€yew Kal Trovety, WS TE a’TOUS yonTas 
~ / ¢ \ v4 C3 a - 

dvras TH petaBadAew Eavtovs pyte Huds Pevdear 
/ > / ”“ > ” ~ \ 
mapayew ev Adyw 7 €v Epyw; Lvyywp@. IloAAa 
dpa ‘Ourjpov émawodvtes adAa todto ovK ér- 
awvecdueba, THY TOO evuTViov moumHV bro Atos 

~ ? ’ . nde Aa 5A ¢ a e , 
7@ "Ayapéuvovi odde Aicxvdov, orav of 7 O€zis 

4 


B rov ’AmoAAw ev Tois adrijs yapous adovTa 


> ~ \ ey ? , 
éevdatetobar Tas €ds evmatodlas, 
voowv 7° ameipovs Kal pakpatwvas Bious. 
EvpuravTa T° cimav Oeodircts eas TUxas 

maav érevdryunoev, evOuudv eye. 

> \ \ / a > \ /, 
Kaya Td DoiBou Oetov apevdes ordua 
HAmlov elvar, wavticH Bpvov téxvn. 


“ Generalizing after the exhaustive classification that 
precedes. 

> Jl, ii. 1-34. This apparent attribution of falsehood to 
Zeus was an ‘‘ Homeric problem” which some solved by a 
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Would he because of his ignorance of antiquity make 
false likenesses of it?” ‘‘ An absurd supposition, 
that,” he said. ‘‘ Then there is no lying poet in 
God.” “I think not.” ‘‘ Well then, would it be 
through fear of his enemies that he would lie?” 
“Far from it.” “‘ Would it be because of the folly 
or madness of his friends?” ‘“‘ Nay, no fool or 
madman is a friend of God.” ‘‘ Then there is no 
motive for God to deceive.” “None.” ‘‘ So from 
every point of view? the divine and the divinity are 
free from falsehood.”’ “‘ By all means.” “‘ Then God 
is altogether simple and true in deed and word, and 
neither changes himself nor deceives others by 
visions or words or the sending of signs in waking 
orindreams.” “I myself think so,” he said, ‘ when 
I hear you say it.” ‘‘ You concur then,” I said, 
“in this as our second norm or canon for speech 
and poetry about the gods,—that they are neither 
wizards in shape-shifting nor do they mislead us 
by falsehoods in words or deed?” “I concur.” 
“Then, though there are many other things that we 
praise in Homer, this we will not applaud, the 
sending of the dream by Zeus” to Agamemnon, nor 
shall we approve of Aeschylus when his Thetis ¢ avers 
that Apollo, singing at her wedding, ‘ foretold the 
happy fortunes of her issue ’— 

Their days prolonged, from pain and sickness free, 

And rounding out the tale of heaven’s blessings, 

Raised the proud paean, making glad my heart. 


And I believed that Phoebus’ mouth divine, 
Filled with the breath of prophecy, could not lie. 


change of accent from dldouev to didduev. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 


1461 a 22. 
* Cf. Aeschyl. Frag. 350. Possibly from the "OzAwy xplots. 
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6 8’, abros duvav, avros év Ooivn mapa, 
avros Tad eimwv, avTos €oTW 6 KTaVwV 
TOV Taida TOV eLov. 

Cérav tis Tovatra Aéyn mepi Oedv, yaAerravodpev Te 
kal xopov od Swaopev, oddé Tods SidacKdAovs 
edoouev emi maidela xpnoOa tHv véwy, et ped- 
Aovow Hyiv ot dvdAaxes DeooeBeis te Kai Betor 
ylyvecBa, Kal” doov avOpamw emi metoTov ofdv 
te. Ilavrdmacw, edn, éywye tods tUmous Tov- 
Tous cvyxwp® Kal ws vopois av xpwpny. 
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But he himself, the singer, himself who sat 
At meat with us, himself who promised all, 
Is now himself the slayer of my son. 


When anyone says that sort of thing about the 
gods, we shall be wroth with him, we will refuse him 
a chorus, neither will we allow teachers to use him 
for the education of the young if our guardians are to 
be god-fearing men and god-like in so far as that 
is possible for humanity.’”’ “ By all means,” he said, 
“I accept these norms and would use them as canons 
and laws.” 
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> > jd a_? 
386 I. Ta peév 57 mepi Beovs, Hv 8 eyw, Tovatr 
A > 4 
aTTAa, Ws EOLKEV, GKOVGTEOV TE Kal OUK GKOVGTEOV 
a , \ 
evOds éx mraidwy tots Oeovs te TiYAyoovar Kal 
\ lol 
yovéas tHv te GAAjAwy gdiAtav pur) TEepl opLKpod 
, \ > t > ” > Da; fA 
moimaopevois. Kat ofvat y, &€dn, opbads niv 
> a 
gaiveobar. Ti dé 5; et pédAdovow elvar avdpetor, 
dp’ o¥ tadrd te Aextéov Kal ofa adtods ToLAoaL 
ae \ / , nn ¢€ ~ 4 2 
B yKoTa Tov Oavarov Sediévar; 7 aAyet Twa ToT av 
a ~ ~ \ ”~ 
yevéobar avdpetov, Eyovra ev adtT@ Todro TO Seiya; 
Ma Aia, 7 8 ds, ov éywye. Ti dé; trav “Avdov 
Hyovpevov eival te Kal Sewa elvar oler Ta Oavarou 
cal a \ 
ade} €ceofa Kai ev tats payats aipnoecbar po 
yTTHs Te Kal Sovreias Bavatov; Oddapds. Act 
87, ws Eouxev, Ads emuotatety Kal mept Tod’Twv 
Tov pUOwv Tots Emyxerpobar A€yew, Kal Setofar jr) 
AowWopety atADs otTws Ta ev “ArSov, dAAa pGAdov 
C > a~ e pe | > ~ / as) > / 
evrauveitv, ws ovr adAnbA A€yovtas ovr’ whéA wa 
cal / / ” lal {4 ” 
tois peAAovar praxiwors EcecBar. Act pévror, edn. 


® We may, if we choose, see here a reference to the virtue 
of piety, which some critics fancifully suppose was eliminated 
by the Huthyphro. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, note 58. 
> For the idea that death is no evil ef. Apology, in fine, 
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I. “ Concerning the gods then,” said I, “‘ this is the 
sort of thing that we must allow or not allow them to 
hear from childhood up, if they are to honour the gods 
and their fathers and mothers, and not to hold their 
friendship with one another in light esteem.”’ “‘ That 
was our view and I believe it right.” ‘‘ What then 
of this? If they are to be brave, must we not 
extend our prescription to include also the sayings 
that will make them least likely to fear death? 
Or do you suppose that anyone could ever become 
brave who had that dread in his heart?” ‘No 
indeed, I do not,” he replied. ‘“‘ And again if he 
believes in the reality of the underworld and its 
terrors,’ do you think that any man will be fearless 
of death and in battle will prefer death to defeat 
and slavery?” ‘‘ By no means.” “ Then it seems 
we must exercise supervision ¢ also, in the matter of 
such tales as these, over those who undertake to 
supply them and request them not to dispraise in 
this undiscriminating fashion the life in Hades but 
rather praise it, since what they now tell us is neither 
true nor edifying to men who are destined to be 
warriors.” ‘‘ Yes, we must,” he said. ‘ Then,” 


Laws 727 p, 828 p, and 881 a, where, however, the fear of 
hell is approved as a deterrent. 
© Cf, 377 8. 
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386 
’"Héaretipopev dpa, wv 8 eye, amo Tovoe TOU 
€mrous apédpevor TavrTa Ta ToLadTa, 


> , ” 
BovAoiuny «’ éemdpoupos eav Ontevénev GAAw 
avdpi map’ akAjpw .. . 
~ > f . 
 maow vexveco. KatapOievorow avaccew 
Kal TO 
a , 
D oikia 8€ Ovynrota Kai dBavdrow pavein 
, 
opepdare’, edpwevta, Ta Te aTUyeovar Deot TreEp* 
Kal 
, 
® momo, pad tis €ott Kal ely "Atdao ddoporan 
” , 
yux7n Kai eidwrov, atap Ppéves OK Evt TapTraV* 
kal TO 


” a \ gy Y 32 
OlwW memvicbat, Tat dé CKLaL ALOGOVUGL* 


* Spoken by Achilles when Odysseus sought to console 
him for his death, Od. xi. 489-491. Lucian, Dialog. Mort .18, 
develops the idea. Proclus comments on it for a page. Cf. 
Matthew Arnold’s imitation in “‘ Balder Dead”: 

Hermod the nimble, gild me not my death! 

Better to live a serf, a captured man, 

Who scatters rushes in a master’s hall 

Than be a crown’d king here, and rule the dead; 
Lowell, ‘“‘ After the Burial”: 


But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death; 
Heine, Das Buch Le Grand, chap. iii.; Education of Henry 
Adams: ‘* After sixty or seventy years of growing astonish- 
ment the mind wakes to find itself looking blankly into the 
void of death . . . that it should actually be satisfied would 
prove ... idiocy." Per contra, cf. Landor: 
Death stands beside me whispering low 
I know not what into my ear. 
Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear; 
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said I, “‘ beginning with this verse we will expunge 
everything of the same kind: 


Liefer were I in the fields up above to be serf to another 

Tiller of some poor plot which yields him a scanty sub- 
sistence, 

Than to be ruler and king over all the dead who have 
perished,? 


and this: 


Lest unto men and immortals the homes of the dead be 
uncovered 

Horrible, noisome, dank, that the gods too hold in abhor- 
rence,? 


and: 


Ah me! so it is true that e’en in the dwellings of Hades 
Spirit there is and wraith, but within there is no under- 
standing,° 


and this : 


Sole to have wisdom and wit, but the others are shadowy 
phantoms,? 


and the passage of the Cratylus 403 p, exquisitely rendered 
by Ruskin, Time and Tide xxiv.: *‘ And none of those who 
dwell there desire to depart thence—no, not even the sirens ; 
but even they the seducers are there themselves beguiled, 
and they who lulled all men, themselves laid to rest—they 
and all others—such sweet songs doth death know how to 
sing to them.” 

> Tl. xx. 64. deloas uh precedes. 

° Jl, xxiii. 103. The exclamation and inference (pd) of 
Achilles when the shade of Patroclus eludes his embrace in 
the dream. The text is endlessly quoted by writers on 
religious origins and dream and ghost theories of the origin 
of the belief in the soul. 

4 Od. x. 495. Said of the prophet Teiresias. The pre- 
ceding line is, 

Unto him even in death was it granted by Persephoneia. 


The line is quoted also in Meno 100 a. 
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\ 
Kal 


pux7 8 & peBéwv mrapevn “Aiddade BeBrxet, 
év méTpMov yoowaoa, AuTobe’ avdporAra Kai nBnvs 


387 Kal TO 


\ A A is 2h la 
yux7 5€ Kata xOovds, HiTE Kamvos, 
@xXETO TETpLyUIa" 


\ 
KQL 


ws 8° ote vuxrepioes [vxX@ dvTpov Beomeatovo 

Tpiloveat | moTéovTa, emet Ke Tus dmoméonow 

oppabod €K TETPNS, dvd, Tt addndrAnow Exovrat, 
Os ai tetpuyviat au’ jeoav. 


, 
Bratra Kal ta Towra mavta mapaitnodpcba 
X A / 
“Opunpov te Kai tods adAous Trountdas pr) xaAeTrat- 
aN A 
vew av Staypddwuev, ody Ws od ToLNTLKa Kat 
95€a Tots moAXots akovewv, GAN Sow TronTLKwWTEpa, 
“ 
TODOUTW ATTOV aKoVOTEoV Taal Kal avdpdow, ovsS 
Aha: nie ’ , a 
Set eAevPgpous elvar, SovAciav Bavarov paAdov 
td 
mepoBnuevovs. Ilavramac: pév odv. 
II. Ovxotv ert Kat ra mept radra dovdopuata 
/ A / v A > f 
mdvra Ta Sewd Te Kal doBepa amoBAntéa, KwKU- 
\ \ 
C rovs Te Kal oTdyas Kal évépous Kal adiBavtas, Kal 


* Said of the death of Patroclus, Jl. xvi. 856, and Hector, 
xxii. 382; imitated in the last line of the Aeneid “ Vitaque 
cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras,” which is in turn 
expanded by Masefield in “ August 1914.” Cf. Matthew 
Arnold in ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum”’: 


Till now all strength was ebb’ a and from his limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world; 
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and: 


Forth from his limbs unwilling his spirit flitted to Hades, 
Wailing e or and its lustihood lost and the May of its 
manhood,? 


and : 
Under the earth like a vapour vanished the gibbering soul,” 
and : 


Even as bats in the hollow of some mysterious grotto 

Fly with a flittermouse shriek when one of them falls from 

the cluster 

Whereby they hold to the rock and are clinging the one to 

the other, 

Flitted their gibbering ghosts.° 
We will beg Homer and the other poets not to be 
angry if we cancel those and all similar passages, 
not that they are not poetic and pleasing4 to most 
hearers, but because the more poetic they are the 
less are they suited to the ears of boys and men who 
are destined to be free and to be more afraid of 
slavery than of death.”” “ By all means.” 

II. “‘ Then we must further taboo in these matters 
the entire vocabulary of terror and fear, Cocytus* 
named of lamentation loud, abhorred Styx, the flood 
of deadly hate, the people of the infernal pit and of 


Bacchyl. v. 153-4: 
miparov dé mvéwy Sdxpvoa TAdLwY 
dyhaav Bay mpodelruv. 
> Of, Il. xxiii. 100. 
¢ Od. xxiv. 6-10. Said of the souls of the suitors slain by 
Odysseus. Cf. Tennyson, ‘* Oenone”’: 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the dead. 
4 Cf. Theaetet. 177 c obx dndéorepa dxovew. 
¢ Milton’s words, which I have borrowed, are the best 
expression of Plato’s thought. 
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dAXa doa tovTov Tob Tov dvopalopeva ppirrew 
57 mot Oca ern mavTas Tovs dxovovras. Kal 
iows «0 €xet mpos GAAo Tt jeis Se brep TOV 
S =~ 4 , 
dvAdKwv poovpeba, py €K Tis TowavrTns pins 
Beppdrepor Kai padaxcitepot tod Séovtos yévwvTat 
“piv. Kai dp0ds y’, eon, poBovpeba. “Ag- 
aupetéa apa; Nat. Tov d€ évavtiov tumov Todrows 
Aexréov te Kal mountéov; ArjAa 574. Kai rods 
\ \ 

oduppovs apa. ef arproopev Kal TOUS olxrous Tovs 
A > ~ 

tav edoyipwv avdpav; “Avdyxn, én, ctzrep Kal 
Ta mpoTepa. Kote. OH, Hv So eye, ei -0pbads 

a 
eEaipjoopev ov. gapev Se by, OTe 6 emetKis 
3 ~ “ oe \ ¢ nr. JP >? . 
avijp Tt emuekel, odmEep Kal ETaipds €oT, TO 
reOvdvar od Sewov yyjoetar. Dayev yap. Ovdx« 
dpa obmép y exetvov ws Sewdv te memovbdtos 
~ > ‘A \ 

ddvpoit. av. Od dita. “AANA pv Kal Tdde 
Aéyopev, Ws 6 ToLwodTos padiata adtos adT@ atbr- 
, \ ‘ m >! onl ‘ PS) / ~ “y 

dpxns mpos To €d Civ, kai SiadepdvtTws Tav adAwv 
o oer 5 a 2 AD. as ” gv ’ 
HkioTa €TEépou Tpoddeitat. O09, €dn. “Hrior 
ee > ~ A ~ ee nn > A n 
dp atT@ dewov arepybijvar vidos 7 adeAdod 7) 


1 8ca éry is a plausible emendation of Hermann, referring 
to annual recitations of rhapsodists and performances of 
tragedy. The best mss. read ws olera:, some others ws oldy re. 
Perhaps the words are best omitted. 


9 gplrrew and ¢pixy are often used of the thrill or terror 
of tragedy. Cf. Soph. El. 1402, O.T. 1306, Aeschyl. 
Prom. 540, 

> Some say, to frighten the wicked, but more probably 
for their aesthetic effect. Cf. 3904 el dé rwa any jooviy 
mwapéxerat, Laws 886 c el ev els &AXO Te KAADS F wh KaAGs exer, 

° Gepudrepx contains a playful suggestion of the fever 
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the charnel-house, and all other terms of this type, 
whose very names send a shudder? through all the 
hearers every year. And they may be excellent for 
other purposes,’ but we are in fear for our guardians 
lest the habit of such thrills make them more sensi- 
tive ° and soft than we would have them.” ‘“‘ And we 
are right in so fearing.” ‘‘ We must remove those 
things then?” “Yes.” “ And the opposite type 
to them is what we must require in speech and in 
verse ?”’ “* Obviously.” “And shall we also do 
away with the wailings and lamentations of men of 
repute?” ‘‘ That necessarily follows,” he said, 
“from the other.” ‘‘ Consider,” said I, ‘‘ whether 
we shall be right in thus getting rid of them or not. 
What we affirm is that a good man? will not think 
that for a good man, whose friend he also is, death 
is a terrible thing.’ ‘Yes, we say that.” “Then 
it would not be for his friend’s¢ sake as if he had 
suffered something dreadful that he would make 
lament.” “‘ Certainly not.’’ ‘‘ But we also say this, 
that such a one is most of all men sufficient unto 
himself’ for a good life and is distinguished from 
other men in having least need of anybody else.” 
“True,” he replied. “ Least of all then to him is 


following the chill; ¢f. Phaedr. 251 4. With podaxdrepor 
the image passes into that of softened metal; cf. 411 8, Laws 
666 B-c, 671 B. 

4 That only the good can be truly friends was a favourite 
doctrine of the ancient moralists. Cf. Lysis 214 .c, Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6. 9, 20. 

¢ Of. Phaedo 117 c “I wept for myself, for surely not 
for him.” 

ft qairapxns is the equivalent of ixavds air in Lysis 215 a. 
For the idea cf. Menex. 247 £. Self-sufficiency is the mark 
of the good man, of God, of the universe (Tim. 33 D), of 
happiness in Aristotle, and of the Stoic sage. 
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xenudtov 7 7) Mov Tov Tév TOLOUTWY. “Hxvora 
pevrou. “Heo” dpa. Kal odvperar, pepe’ S€ ws 
mpadrata, Otay Tis avTov TovavTn Evudopa Kara 
AdByn. Todd ye- "Op8as dp av e€arpoipev Tous 
Opyjvous Tov ovopaoray avdp@v, yuvarét be dro - 
388 Sidoipev, Kat ovde Tavrats omovdaiais, Kal door 
Karol TOV adv8pav, t iva. py Svoxepatvwow dprova, 
tovtots trovety obs 87) dapev emi prdaxh THS XWpas 
Tpepeny. "Opbas, &o1; TlaAw 8 ‘Opsjpou TE 
enoopcba Kal trav dAdwy mownT@v pr Tovety 


"AywAdéa Beds maida 


GAdor” emi mAcupas Katakeipwevov, aAdoTe 8° adte 
Untiov, adAAore 5é mpHVA, 
A > > A > 7 
tote 8 oplov avacrdavra 
mAwilovr’ advovr’ emt Biv’ aAds atpuyéroto, 
B pnde duporépya xepolv éAdvta Kovw aifaddo- 
eooay Xevdpevov KaK kepahjs, pnde aAAa KAal- 


\ 
ovrd TE Kal ddupdjievov, boa Kat ola exeivos 


emroinoe’ punde TI piapov eyyvs Dedy _yeyovera. 
Atravevovra Te Kal KuAwdSduevov KaTa KOT/poY, 


eLovopakAndnv dvoualovt avdpa éxacrov. 


1 65dperat, péper] this conjecture of Stallbaum reads more 
smoothly: the mss. have ddvpecOar pepe. 


° Cf. the anecdotes of Pericles and Xenophon and the 
comment of Pater on Marcus Aurelius in Marius the 
Epicurean. Plato qualifies the Stoic extreme in 6035, The 
Platonic ideal is werprordfera, the Stoic drdfe.a, 

> Cf, 398 gE. 
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it a terrible thing to lose son ¢ or brother or his wealth 
or anything of the sort.” ‘‘ Least of all.” ‘‘ Then 
he makes the least lament and bears it most 
moderately when any such misfortune overtakes 
him.” “Certainly.” ‘Then we should be right 
in doing away with the lamentations of men of note 
and in attributing them to women,? and not to the 
most worthy of them either, and to inferior men, in 
order that those whom we say we are breeding 
for the guardianship of the land may disdain to act 
like these.” ‘‘ We should be right,” said he. “ Again 
then we shall request Homer and the other poets not 
to portray Achilles, the son of a goddess, as, 


Lying now on his side, and then again on his back, 
And again on his face,° 


and then rising up and 


Drifting distraught on the shore of the waste unharvested 
ocean,* 


nor as clutching with both hands the sooty dust and 
strewing it over his head,’ nor as weeping and 
lamenting in the measure and manner attributed to 
him by the poet; nor yet Priam, near kinsman of the 
gods, making supplication and rolling in the dung, 


Calling aloud unto each, by name to each man appealing. 


¢ The description of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, /I. 
xxiv. 10-12. Cf. Juvenal iii. 279-280: 
Noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelidae, cubat in faciem mox deinde supinus. 
4 Il. xxiv. 12. Our text of Homer reads dweveck’ dd\twv 
mapa Olv’ ddbs, obdé pw bs. Plato’s text may be intentional 


burlesque or it may be corrupt. 
¢ Jl. xviii. 23-24. When he heard of Patroclus’s death. 


I Tl. xxii. 414-415. 
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A t4 tf 
nord 8° ért rovTwv paAAov Senodpucba prror Veods 
ye Troveiv ddupopevous Kal €éyovTas 

Cc Bpuor eyw Sen, wor SvoapiototoKeta’ 
et 8 obv Beovs, pyjtoe Tov ye éytaTov TaV Beav 
lod A 
ToAunoaL ovTwWs avopoiws piyinoacbat, wate’ W 
momo, pavat, 
H pirov avSpa Swwxopevov mept aorv 
a A by 
dfOadpoiow opdpar, éuov 8° cAoddpetar Frop* 
Kal 
al al éywv, dre por Laprndova PidAtatov avdpav 
D_ poip’ dbo IlatpdxcAoto Mevoitiddao Sapjvar. 


III. Et yap, d dire ’Adeiuavre, ta Tovabra Hiv 
of véot orovdh akovovey Kal pi) KaTayeA@ev ws 
avatiws Acyouévwv, ayoAn av éavtov ye Tis av- 
Opwrov dvta avagiov nhynoaito TovTwy Kal ém- 
mAnEeev, ef Kal emiot adT@ Tovodrov 7) A€yew 7 
Tovey, GAN’ obdev aicxyuvopevos oddé KapTepav TroA- 
Nods emt optxpotor mabjuact Opyvous av ador Kal 

E dduppovs. *AAnOéotata, dy, A€yers. Act S€ ye 
ovX, Ws apTt Huiv 6 Adyos €onpaivev @ TevoTéov, 
ews av Tis Huds adAAw KadAiou meion. Od yep 
otv det. "AAA piv ode diroyéAwrds ye Set 


® Thetis in Jl. xviii. 54. Oh. Site: 

¢ Jl, xxii. 168. Zeus of Hector. 

# Il, xvi. 433-434. Cf. Virgil’s imitation, den. x. 465 ff., 
Cicero, De Div. ii. ch. 10, and the imitation of the whole 
passage in Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Balder Dead.” 

* I have imitated the suggestion of rhythm in the original 
which with its Ionic dative is perhaps a latent quotation 
from tragedy. Cf. Chairemon, ovdels éxi cyuxpotor duretrat 
copés, N.* fr. 37. 
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And yet more than this shall we beg of them at 
least not to describe the gods as lamenting and 
crying, 

Ah, woe is me, woeful mother who bore to my sorrow the 

bravest, 
and if they will so picture the gods at least not to 
have the effrontery to present so unlikely a likeness ? 
of the supreme god as to make him say : 

Out on it, dear to my heart is the man whose pursuit 

around Troy-town 

I must behold with my eyes while my spirit is grieving 

within me,° 
and : 

Ah, woe is me! of all men to me is Sarpedon the dearest, 

Fated to fall by the hands of Patroclus, Menoitius’ off- 

spring.? 

III. “For if, dear Adeimantus, our young men 
should seriously incline to listen to such tales and 
not laugh at them as unworthy utterances, still less 
likely would any man be to think such conduct 
unworthy of himself and to rebuke himself if it 
occurred to him to do or say anything of that kind, 
but without shame or restraint full many a dirge 
for trifles would he chant® and many a lament.” 
“You say most truly,” he replied. “ But that must 
not be, as our reasoning but now showed us, in 
which we must put our trust until someone convinces 
us with a better reason.” ‘‘ No, it must not be.” 
“Again, they must not be prone to laughter’ For 

! The ancients generally thought violent laughter un- 
dignified. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 15, Plato, Laws 732 c, 935 B, 
Epictet. Encheirid. xxxiii. 4, Dio Chrys. Or. 33.703 R. Diog. 
Laert. iii. 26, reports that Plato never laughed excessively in 
his youth. Aristotle’s great-souled man would presumably 
have eschewed laughter (Zth. iv. 8, Rhet. 1389 b 10), as Lord 
Chesterfield advises his son to do. on 


PLATO 
388 


elvar. ayedov yap Srav tis pif iaxup@ yedwre, 
toxupay Kal peraBodny Cnret TO TowobTov. ae 
prot, edn. Odre dpa avOpusrous agiovs dyou 
389 kparoupevovs vo yéAwTos dy Ts movf}, amo- 
Sexréov, moAv 5é ArTOV, eav Beovs. TloAv pevToL, 
4 8 ds. OdvKxovv ‘Ounpov ot8é ta tovaira [amo- 
defducba mept Oedv], 

doBeatos 8° dp’ év@pto yeAws waxdpeoot Oeoiow, 

ws ov “Hdatorov dia Separa tourvovra., 
ovK amodextéov Kata TOV cov Adyov. Ei ov, edn, 
B BovAeu euov tiBévar: od yap odv 512 amodeKxréov. 
"AMa pv Kal adjfedv ye wept moAAob TounTeov. 
ef yap dp0@s edAéyouev dpe Kal TH Ove Peotar pev 
axpynaotov webidos, avOpwmois 5é ypyoywov ws ev 
appaKov elder, OHAov, STL TO ye ToLodToY ltatpots 

, > A A > ~ . 
dotéov, idiatais dé ody amréov. A7ndrov, Edy. 
Tots dpyovor 87 Tis modews cimep trolv addots 
mpoonker Wevdeo8ar 7) ToAcuiwv 7) modkiTav eveka 
en” whedela THs 7dAEws: Tots 5é aGAAOLs Taw ody 
C amréov tod tovovrov, dAAa mpds ye 51) TOvs ToLOv- 
Tous apxovras dun Yevoacbar tadTov Kal peilov 
dudptnua pyoowev 7) Kdvovtt mpdos latpov 7 
aoKobytt mpos matdoTpiBnv mept tav Tod adrod 


* In 563 & Plato generalizes this psychological principle. 

* This laughter of the Homeric gods has been endlessly 
commented upon. Hegel allegorizes it. Mrs. Browning 
(“ Aurora Leigh’’) says: 

And all true poets laugh unquenchably 
Like Shakespeare and the gods. 


Proclus, In Rempub. i. 127 Kroll, says that it is an expression 
of the abundance of the divine energy. It is a commonplace 
repeated by George Eliot that the primitive sense of humour 
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ordinarily when one abandons himself to violent 
Jaughter his condition provokes a violent reaction. ” 
“I think so,” he said. ‘‘ Then if anyone represents 
men of worth as overpowered by laughter we must 
not accept it, much less if gods.” ‘‘ Much indeed,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Then we must not accept from Homer 
such sayings as these either about the gods : 
Quenchless then was the laughter® that rose from the 


blessed immortals 
When they beheld Hephaestus officiously puffing and 


panting. 
—we must not accept it on your view.°” “If it 
pleases you to call it mine,” he said; “at any rate 
we must not accept it.” “‘ But further we must 


surely prize truth most highly. For if we were right 
in what we were just saying and falsehood is in 
very deed useless to gods, but to men useful as a 
remedy or form of medicine,? it is obvious that such 
a thing must be assigned to physicians, and laymen 
should have nothing to do with it.” ‘“‘ Obviously,” 
he replied. ‘‘ The rulers then of the city may, if 
anybody, fitly lie on account of enemies or citizens 
for the benefit’ of the state; no others may have 
anything to do with it, but for a layman to lie to 
rulers of that kind we shall affirm to be as great a 
sin, nay a greater, than it is for a patient not to tell 
his physician or an athlete his trainer the truth 
of the Homeric gods laughs at the personal deformity of 
Hephaestus, but they really laugh at his officiousness and the 
contrast he presents to Hebe. Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 
xxii. (1927) pp. 222-223. 

© Cf. on 334. 4 Cf. 382 v. 

¢ Cf. 3348, 459 p. A cynic might compare Cleon’s plea 
in Aristoph. Knights 1226 éyw & ékderrov én’ ayadG ye TH 
mode. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 37, Bolingbroke, Letters to 


Pope, p. 172. 
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389 
odpatos tabnudrwv pi taAnOA réyew, 7 mpos 
KuBepvirny mepl THs vews Te Kal THY vavTa@v pn, 
Ta Ovta A€yovtt, Omws 7) adtos 4 Tis THY gvv- 
vaut@v mpoagews exer. “AdnOéorata, dy. ‘Av 
D dp’ dAdov twa AapBavyn Pevddpevov ev TH mdAEt 
Tt&v ot Snptovpyot eact, 


~ ~ na ¥ , 
pdvrw 7 inthpa Kak@v 7 TéKxTova Sovpwr, 


KoAdcet Ws emiTiSevpa elodyovta TdAews WoTrEp 
vews avatpertikov te Kal oArBpiov. “Edy ye, 7 
8’ ds, emt ye Aoyw Epya teAftar. Ti d€; awopo- 
avvns dpa od Senoe iv tots veaviats; Ids 3° 
od; Lwdpoaivyns S€ ws mAnber od Ta Todde 
péyiota, apxdvTwy pév bankdovs elvar, adtods dé 

E dpxovras t&v mept métTovs Kal adpodio.a Kal mept 
edwddas Wdovav; "Epouye Soxet. Ta 87 rTodde 
djoouev, ola, KaA@s Adyeobat, ofa Kal ‘Ourjpw 
Atouydns Aéyet, 


ae > ~ ? ? UJ / 
TéTTA, GiwmH hoo, eu@ 8 emimeifeo wvOw, 
\ A a > , A 
Kal Ta ToUTWY exdueva, TA 


” / , | 
[icav pévea mveiovtes ’Axatot] 
ayy SedudTes onudvtopas, 


390 Kal dca ada Toradta. Kadds. Ti 8€; ra todde 


* Od, xvii. 383-384. Jebb, Homer, p. 69. 

* The word is chosen to fit both ship and state. Cf. 
424 8, 442 8; and Alcaeus apud Aristoph. Wasps 1235, Eurip. 
Phoen. 888, Aeschines iii. 158, Epictet. iii. 7. 20. 

* That is, probably, if our Utopia is realized. Cf. 4524 
el mpdterac 9 déyerat. Cf. the imitation in Epistles 357 a 
elrep Epya éml vg eylyvero. 

* For the mass of men, as distinguished from the higher 
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about his bodily condition, or for a man to deceive 
the pilot about the ship and the sailors as to the 
real condition of himself or a fellow-sailor, and how 
they fare.” ‘“‘ Most true,” he replied. “If then 
the ruler catches anybody else in the city lying, any 
of the craftsmen 
Whether a prophet or healer of sickness or joiner of 
timbers,? 
he will chastise him for introducing a practice as 
subversive’ and destructive of astate as it is of a ship.” 
“He will,” he said, “if deed follows upon word.¢” 
“ Again, will our lads not need the virtue of self- 
control?”’ ‘‘ Of course.” ‘“‘ And for the multitude 4 
are not the main points of self-control these—to be 
obedient to their rulers and themselves to be rulers ¢ 
over the bodily appetites and pleasures of food, 
drink, and the rest?” ‘“‘I think so.” ‘“‘ Then, I 
take it, we will think well said such sayings as that 
of Homer’s Diomede : 
Friend, sit down and be silent and hark to the word of my 
bidding,’ 
and what follows : 
Breathing high spirit the Greeks marched silently fearing 
their captains,’ 
and all similar passages.” ‘‘ Yes, well said.” “* But 
what of this sort of thing? 
philosophical virtue. Often misunderstood. or the mean- 
ings of cwdpostvn cf. my review of Jowett’s Plato, A.J.P. 
vol. xiii. (1892) p. 361. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 15 and n. 77. 
¢ In Gorg. 491 p-z, Callicles does not understand what 
Socrates means by a similar expression. 
f Tl. iv. 412. Diomede to Sthenelos. 
9 In our Homer this is JI. iii. 8, and ovyg «rh. iv. 431. 
See Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. pp. 153-237. 
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PLATO 
oivoBapés, Kuvds dupar’ éxwv, kpadinv 8’ €Addoro 


Kal Ta TovTwy éffs dpa Kad@s, Kal doa adda Tis 
év Adyw 7H ev Toijoer eipnKe veavedpata idwwTav 
els dpxovtas; Od Kadds. Od ydp, olwar, ets ye 
cwdpoatyyny véows emiTyideva axovew: et Sé Twa 
anv HSoviv tapéxerat, avpacrov ovdév: 7) THs 
co. pawverat; Ourtws, éd7. ’ 

IV. Ti 8€; movety dvdpa tov codwrarov deé- 
yovta, ws Soxet adt@ KadAAuoTov «ivat mavTwv, 
Otay mapamActa wow tpatelau 


, \ ~ / > > ~ > , 
airov Kal Kpev@yv, webu 8° é€k Kpynthpos apvcawv 
iy 
olvoydos popenat Kal eyxein Semdecor, 


a \ > 2 LZ a 
Soxet cou emitrdevov elvar mpos eyKpdterav éavTod 
*”~ A 
aKovew vew; 7 TO 


~ > ” 4] Ne A , > ~ 
Aw@ & oixrictov Oavéew Kai moTpov émoreiv; 


Ala, xaevddvrwy tadv dddwy Oedv te Kal 
avOpwrwv Kal pdovos eypnyopws a éBovAcvcarTo, 
TovTwv mdvtwv padiws émdAavOavopuevov Sia TH 
Tov afppodiciwy éemiOupiav, kal ottws éexmAayevrTa 
idévra tHv “Hpav, wore pnd’ els tO Swpudriov 
eOédew €Aciv, aAN’ adrob BovAdcuevov yapal évy- 
yiyvesOar, Kal A€yovta ws otTws tro émOupias 
Exerar, Ws od’ Gre Td mp@rov edoitwy mpds 


dAXiAous 


* Il. i, 225, Achilles to the commander-in-chief, Aga- 
memnon. Several lines of insult follow. 

> Cf. Philebus 42 c. ° Cf. Gorgias 482 c. 

# Odysseus in Od. ix. 8-10. For rapar\etac the Homeric 
text has rapa 5¢ w\7}@wor. Plato’s treatment of the quotation 
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Heavy with wine with the eyes of a dog and the heart of 
a fleet deer,? 
and the lines that follow,® are these well—and other 
impertinences ° in prose or verse of private citizens 
to their rulers?’’ “‘ They are not well.” ‘ They 
certainly are not suitable for youth to hear for the 
inculcation of self-control. But if from another 
point of view they yield some pleasure we must not 
be surprised; or what is your view of it?” ‘“‘ This,” 
he said. 
IV. “ Again, to represent the wisest man as saying 
that this seems to him the fairest thing in the world, 
When the bounteous tables are standing 
Laden with bread and with meat and the cupbearer ladles 
the sweet wine 


Out of the mixer and bears it and empties it into the 
beakers.? 


—do you think the hearing of that sort of thing will 
conduce to a young man’s temperance or self-control ? 
or this : 

Hunger is the most piteous death that a mortal may suffer.® 


Or to hear how Zeus? lightly forgot all the designs 
which he devised, awake while the other gods and 
men slept, because of the excitement of his passions, 
and was so overcome by the sight of Hera that he 
is not even willing to go to their chamber, but wants 
to lie with her there on the ground and says that 
he is possessed by a fiercer desire than when they 
first consorted with one another, 


is hardly fair to Homer. Aristotle, Pol. 1338 a 28, cites it 
more fairly to illustrate the use of music for entertainment 
(Siaywy7). The passage, however, was liable to abuse. See 
the use made of it by Lucian, Parasite 10. 

* Od. xii. 342, I Il, xiv. 294-341. 
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didouvs AjnPovte toKjas; 


ovde “Apews te Kat "Adpodirns tad ‘Hdaiorov 
Seopov Sv Erepa Toradra. Od wa tov Ala, 4 8° Gs, 
D ov pou daivetar emriTOELOV. "AX ef mov tives, 
fv 8 éeyw, Kaptepiat mpos amavTa Kat A€yovrat 
Kal mpattovrat b70 eAdoyiwwr avdp@v, Jearéov Te 
Kal dkovotéov, olov Kal TO 
ati0os 5é mAnéas Kpadiny jvirame pv0w- 
rérAabt dy, Kpadin: Kal KUvTEpov GAXo ToT’ ETAys. 


Tlavtrdzace pev odv, édn. Od peév 57 SwpoddKous 
ye €atéov elvas tods avdpas ode didoxpynudtous. 
E Ovdapds. Ov8d’ aoréov adrots dre 
Sapa Oeods meifer, S@p” aidotovs BaorrAJFas: 


ovdé tov tod “AywdAdws matdaywyov Doinka 
emrauveTéov, Ws petpiws eAeye cvpBovredwv atdr@ 
Sdpa pev AaBdvre emapvvew tots “Axatots, dvev Sé 
Sdpwv pun amadAdtreaGat THs pjvios. odd’ adrov 
‘ > , > F 29? € / LA 
tov ’AxtrAAda a€ucdcopev 08d’ dpodroyjaopev otrw 
diroxpyuatov elvar, wore mapa tod “Ayapeuvovos 
S@pa AaPetv, kal tyunv ad AaBdvta vexpod azo- 
391 Ave, dAAws 5€ pr) Gere. OvdKovv Sikadv ye, 
é¢n, emaweiy ta tovatra. "Oxvd dé ye, Hv & 
ey, 5.” “Ounpov rA€yew, Ste odd’ Govov Tadra ye 
\ > / / ‘ ” ‘ ‘ 
kata "Ayiréws davar kal addAwv Aeyovtwv Tei- 
Oecbar, kai ad ws mpos tov ’AmdAAw elzrev 


2 Od. viii. 266 ff. 

» May include on Platonic principles the temptations of 
pleasure. Cf. Laws 633 pv, Laches 191 p-£. 

° Od. xx. 17-18. Quoted also in Phaedo 94 p-x. 

4 Suidas s.v. d4pa says that some attributed the line to 
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Deceiving their dear parents. 


Nor will it profit them to hear of Hephaestus’s fettering 
of Ares and Aphrodite? for a like motive.” ‘‘ No, 
by Zeus,” he said, “I don’t think it will.” “ But 
any words or deeds of endurance in the face of all 
odds ® attributed to famous men are suitable for our 
youth to see represented and to hear, such as: 


He smote his breast and chided thus his heart, 
‘Endure, my heart, for worse hast thou endured.’ *” 


“By all means,” he said. ‘It is certain that we 
cannot allow our men to be acceptors of bribes or 
greedy for gain.” ‘‘ By no means.” ‘‘ Then they 
must not chant : 


Gifts move the gods and gifts persuade dread kings.@ 


Nor should we approve Achilles’ attendant Phoenix ¢ 
as speaking fairly when he counselled him if he 
received gifts for it to defend the Achaeans, but 
without gifts not to lay aside his wrath ; nor shall we 
think it proper nor admit that Achilles’ himself was 
so greedy as to accept gifts from Agamemnon and 
again to give up a dead body after receiving 
payment’ but otherwise to refuse.” ‘It is not 
right,” he said, “ to commend such conduct.” “ But, 
for Homer’s sake,”’ said I, ‘“‘ I hesitate to say that it is 
positively impious” to affirm such things of Achilles 
and to believe them when told by others; or again 
to believe that he said to Apollo 


Hesiod. Cf. Eurip. Medea 964, Ovid, Ars Am. iii. 653, 
Otto, Sprichw. d. Rém. 233. 

* See his speech, JI. ix. 515 ff. : 

t Of. Il. xix. 278 ff. But Achilles in Homer is indifferent 
to the gifts. se 

9 Tl. xxiv. 502, 555, 594. But in 560 he does not explicitly 
mention the ransom. » Cf. 368 B. 
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eBrads pw’ éxdepye, Oe@v ddowrate mdyrav* 
o° dv Ticatunv, et ror Svvapis ye mapetn: 


B xa Ws Tpos Tov TOTALOV, Bedv 6 ovra, dreds elxe 
kal pdxecBau Eroupos ay Kal ad tas Tod érépov 
morapod Lmepxeod tepas tpixas 


TlarpdékrAw jpwi, ébn, Kounv dmdoayu pépecbar, 


vexp@ ovTt, Kal Ws edpace TobTo, ov TMELoTEoV. 
Tds Te av ‘Exropos eXfeis mept TO ona TO Ila- 
TpdKou Kal Tas TOV Swypn évrwy odayas eis my 
mupay, vumavra TadTa ov Pyoopev adn OA etpij- 
C ofa, odd’ édoopev metBecBau Tovs apeTepous ws 
"AxiMeds, Deas av mats Kal IInAéws, owppoveora- 
Tov TE Kal Tpitov azo Avs, Kal br TO copwrdty 
Xeipwve TeOpappevos, Tooavrns ay Tapaxis TAEéws, 
wor éxew ev adr voonpate dvo € evavTin arrow, 
aveAevfepiay peta PiAoypnuatias Kal ad v7ep- 
noaviav Bedv te Kal avOpairwv *Opbds, &dn, 
Aéyers. 
V. M1) roivur, Fv 8 ey, unde rade mrecdpeba 
pnd edpev Akyew, ws Onoeds Moceddvos vids 
D IlewpiOous tre Ads wpynoev ovtws emi Sewas 
dptrayds, unde tw’ adAov Oeod maida Te Kal pw 


@ Jl, xxii. 15. Professor Wilamowitz uses édodrate to 
prove that Apollo was a god of destruction. But Menelaus 
says the same of Zeus in JI. iii. 365. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. iv 
(1909) p. $29. 

> Scamander. Jl. xxi. 130-132. 

¢ Jl. xxiii. 151. Cf. Proclus, p. 146 Kroll. Plato ex- 
aggerates to make his case. The locks were vowed to 
Spercheius on the condition of Achilles’ return. In their 
context the words are innocent enough. 

@ Jl. xxiv. 14 ff. ¢ Il. xxiii. 175-176, 
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Me thou hast baulked, Far-darter, the most pernicious of 

all gods, 

Mightily would I requite thee if only my hands had the 

power.* 
And how he was disobedient to the river,” who was 
a god, and was ready to fight with him, and again 
that he said of the locks of his hair, consecrated to 
the other river Spercheius : 

This let me give to take with him my hair to the hero, 

Patroclus,° 

who was a dead body, and that he did so we must 
not believe. And again the trailings? of Hector’s 
body round the grave of Patroclus and the slaughter ¢ 
of the living captives upon his pyre, all these we 
will affirm to be lies, nor will we suffer our youth to 
believe that Achilles, the son of a goddess and of 
Peleus the most chaste’ of men, grandson? of Zeus, 
and himself bred under the care of the most sage 
Cheiron, was of so perturbed a spirit as to be affected 
with two contradictory maladies, the greed that 
becomes no free man and at the same time over- 
weening arrogance towards gods and men.” “ You 
are right,” he said. 

V. “ Neither, then,” said I, ‘‘ must we believe this 
or suffer it to be said, that Theseus, the son of 
Poseidon, and Peirithoiis, the son of Zeus, attempted 
such dreadful rapes,’ nor that any other child of a 

t Proverbially. Cf. Pind. Nem. iv. 56, v. 26, Aristoph. 
Clouds 1063, and my note on Horace iii. 7. 17. 

9 Zeus, Aeacus, Peleus. For the education of Achilles by 
Cheiron cf. Il. xi. 832, Pindar, Wem. iii., Eurip. [.4. 926-927, 
Plato, Hipp. Minor 371 v. 

» Theseus was assisted by Peirithoiis in the rape of Helen 
and joined Peirithoiis in the attempt to abduct Persephone. 
Theseus was the theme of epics and of lost plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. 
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ToAufoa av Sewa Kal aceBH epyacacbar, ofa viv 
Karawevdovtar attdv: adda mpocavayKdlwpev 
Tos TownTas 7 pi) TovTwy adta epya gdavar 7 
rovtous yn elvat Oe@v maidas, auddtepa dé p71 
Réyew, unde uty emexerpety meifew tods veous, 
ws of Beot Kaka yevvdot, Kal npwes avOpwrwy 
ovdev BeAtious. Omep yap év Tots mpocbev edé- 
youev, 08” dova tadta ovr aAnOy: émcdetEapev 
yap mov, ott ex Oedv Kaka yiyveobar advvatov. 
Il@s yap od; Kat pry tots ye axovovor BraBepa: 
mas yap éavt@ Evyyvedpnv e€er KaK@ Ove, mret- 
abecis Ws dpa ToLabra mpatroval Te Kal Empattov Kat 


ot Peavy ayxiomopot 
A ? , e A eee} ~ / 
Znvos eyyts, ov kat ‘[datov mayov 
A > > 
Avos tratpwov Bwpuos éor ev aidépr, 
\ ww , thang ae / 
kat ov mo odw e€itnAov atua Saydvwr. 
A a A 
Ov evea TavaTéov Tovs ToLvovTous pUOovs, p17) HUtY 
\ A 
ToAAnv edyeperav evtiktwot Tots véots mTovnpias. 
Se \ > ” ih > = > Simone ” 
oud prev odv, efpy. Ti odv, Hv eyw, €Tt 
\ 
Aourov eldos Adywv wépr dpilopevors olovs TE 
/ \ / ~ a 
Aextéov Kal un; mept yap Dedv ws Set A€yeoOat 
” \ \ ha 
elpytat, Kat mept Saysdvwy Te Kal Hpwwy Kal TOV 
> oN 8 Tl / \ s ? a \ Ne) (4) , 
ev Avdov; [avy pev odv. Ovxotv kal wepi avOpw- 
\ \ a 
mwv to Aourov ein av; Afra dy. *Addvatov 
/ Lo , € a ~ ~ Po. 
87, @ pire, Hiv toitd ye ev rH mapdvee raEat. 
A ” CA a ‘ 
las; “Ore oluwat muds €peiv, Ws apa Kal mounTal 
\ \ ~ 
kat Aoyotrowot Kak@s A€yovar repi avOpwrwv Ta 


* Plato was probably thinking of this passage when he 
wrote the last paragraph of the Oritias. 

> From Aeschylus’s Niobe. 

° Cf. my note in Class. Phil. vol. xii. (1910) p. 308. 
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god and hero would have brought himself to accom- 
plish the terrible and impious deeds that they now 
falsely relate of him. But we must constrain the 
poets either to deny that these are their deeds or 
that they are the children of gods, but not to make 
both statements or attempt to persuade our youth 
that the gods are the begetters of evil, and that 
heroes are no better than men. For, as we were 
saying, such utterances are both impious and false. 
For we proved, I take it, that for evil to arise from 
gods is animpossibility.”” ‘‘ Certainly.” “‘ And they 
are furthermore harmful to those that hear them. 
Tor every man will be very lenient with his own 
misdeeds if he is convinced that such are and were 
the actions of 
The near-sown seed of gods, 

Close kin to Zeus, for whom on Ida’s top 

Ancestral altars flame to highest heaven, 

Nor in their life-blood fails * the fire divine.® 
For which cause we must put down such fables, lest 
they breed in our youth great laxity ° in turpitude.” 
“Most assuredly.” ‘“ What type of discourse remains 
for our definition of our prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions? We have declared the right way of speaking 
about gods and daemons and heroes and that other 
world?” “We have.” “Speech, then, about men would 
betheremainder.” ‘ Obviously.’ ‘* Itis impossible 
for us, my friend, to place this here.*”’ ‘‘ Why?” 
‘‘ Because I presume we are going to say that so it 
is that both poets and writers of prose speak wrongly 
about men in matters of greatest moment, saying 


4 Or possibly ‘‘ determine this at present.’’ The prohibi- 
tion which it would beg the question to place here is made 
explicit in Laws 660 x. Cf. Laws 899 v, and supra 364 B. 
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, A t! 

péytora, Stu elotv GSixor ev, evdatpoves S€ roMot, 

A A > ~ 2A 

Sixator Sé AOAvoLr, Kal ws AvowteAct TO GduKeEiv, Eav 

\ > / 

AavOdvyn, %) Sé Sixavoo’vn adAdtprov pev ayabov, 

a > A / 

otkela 5é Cyuia: Kal ra pev Toradra dmepeiv Aé€- 

mM 

yew, Ta 8° evavtia TovTwv mpoordfew adew TE 
a \ Kos 4 

Kat pvdodroyetv: 7 odK olet; Ed pev ovv, én, 
~ ~ ~ / 

ofSa. Ovdxodv édv spodroyfs dp0ds pe A€yew, 

djow ce wporoynkévae & mddAa lnytodpev; 
> ~ wv e /r Od ~ \ > fa) co 

Op0&s, edn, trédAaBes. Odxotv rept avOpwrwv 

6tt Tovwovtovs Set Adyous Aé€yecOar, TéTe Si- 

omoAoynoducba, Stav edpwyev, oldv eat SdiKaLo- 

~ ~ > 

avvn, Kal ws dvae AvovreAodv TH ExovTt, Edv TE 
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* Xéywv here practically means the matter, and Aétews, 
which became a technical term for diction, the manner, as 
Socrates explains when Adeimantus fails to understand. 

> Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1449 b 27. 

* All art is essentially imitation for Plato and Aristotle. 
But imitation means for them not only the portrayal or 
description of visible and tangible things, but more especially 
the communication of a mood or feeling, hence the (to a 


modern) paradox that music is the most imitative of the arts. 
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that there are many examples of men who, though 
unjust, are happy, and of just men who are wretched, 
and that there is profit in injustice if it be concealed, 
and that justice is the other man’s good and your 
own loss ; and I presume that we shall forbid them to 
say this sort of thing and command them to sing and 
fable the opposite. Don’t you think so?” “Nay, 
I well know it,”’ he said. ‘* Then, if you admit that 
I am right, I will say that you have conceded the 
original point of our inquiry?” “ Rightly appre- 
hended,” he said. “Then, as regards men that 
speech must be of this kind, that is a point that 
we will agree upon when we have discovered the 
nature of justice and the proof that it is profitable 
to its possessor whether he does or does not appear 
to be just.” ‘‘ Most true,” he replied. 

VI. “So this concludes the topic of tales. That 
of diction, I take it, is to be considered next. So we 
shall have completely examined both the matter 
and the manner of speech.”” And Adeimantus said, 
““T don’t understand what you mean by this.” 
“Well,” said I, “we must have you understand. 
Perhaps you will be more likely to apprehend it 
thus. Is not everything that is said by fabulists or 
poets a narration of past, present, or future things?” 
“What else could it be?” he said. “ Do not they 
proceed ° either by pure narration or by a narrative 
that is effected through imitation,’ or by both?” 
“This too,” he said, “I still need to have made 
plainer.” ‘‘I seem to be a ridiculous and obscure 
But Plato here complicates the matter further by sometimes 
using imitation in the narrower sense of dramatic dialogue 
as opposed to narration. An attentive reader will easily 
observe these distinctions. Aristotle’s Poetics makes much 


use of the ideas and the terminology of the following pages. 
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* Socratic urbanity professes that the speaker, not the 
hearer, is at fault. Cf. Protag. 340 5, Phileb. 23 p. 

> Plato and Aristotle often contrast the universal and the 
particular as whole and part. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p- 52. Though a good style is concrete, it is a mark of 
inguistic helplessness not to be able to state an idea in 
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teacher,?”’ I said; ‘‘so like men who are unable to 
express themselves I won’t try to speak in wholes? 
and universals but will separate off a particular part 
and by the example of that try to show you my 
meaning. Tell me. Do you know the first lines 
of the Iliad in which the poet says that Chryses 
implored Agamemnon to release his daughter, and 
that the king was angry and that Chryses, failing of 
his request, imprecated curses on the Achaeans in 
his prayers to the god?” “I do.” “ You know 
then that as far as these verses, 
And prayed unto ail the Achaeans, 
Chiefly to Atreus’ sons, twin leaders who marshalled the 
people,° 

the poet himself is the speaker and does not even 
attempt to suggest to us that anyone but himself 
is speaking. But what follows he delivers as if he 
were himself Chryses and tries as far as may be to 
make us feel that not Homer is the speaker, but the 
priest, anoldman. And inthis manner he has carried 
on nearly all the rest of his narration about affairs 
in Ilion, all that happened in Ithaca, and the entire 
Odyssey.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. “ Now, it is 
narration, is it not, both when he presents the 
several speeches and the matter between the 
speeches?” ‘‘ Of course.” “ But when he delivers 
a speech as if he were someone else, shall we not 
say that he then assimilates thereby his own diction 
as far as possible to that of the person whom he 
generalterms. Cf. Locke, Human Understanding, iii. 10. 27: 
“This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words to 
communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced 
to make known by an enumeration of the simple ones that 


compose them.” 
¢ fl. i, 15 f. 
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* In the narrower sense. 

» Cf. Hazlitt, Antony and Cleopatra: * Shakespeare does 
not stand reasoning on what his characters would do or say, 
but at once becomes them and speaks and acts for them.” 

° From here to 394 8, Plato gives a prose paraphrase of 
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announces as about to speak?” ‘‘ We shall ob- 
viously.”’ “‘ And is not likening one’s self to another 
in speech or bodily bearing an imitation of him 
to whom one likens one’s self?” “Surely.” “In 
such case then, it appears, he and the other poets 
effect their narration through imitation.” ‘“‘Certainly.” 
“ But if the poet should conceal himself nowhere, 
then his entire poetizing and narration would have 
been accomplished without imitation. And _ lest 
you may say again that you don’t understand, I will 
explain to you how this would be done. If Homer, 
after telling us that Chryses came with the ransom 
of his daughter and as a suppliant of the Achaeans 
but chiefly of the kings, had gone on speaking not 
as if made or being Chryses ® but still as Homer, you 
are aware that it would not be imitation but narration, 
pure and simple. It would have been somewhat in 
this wise. I will state it without metre for I am not 
a poet :° the priest came and prayed that to them 
the gods should grant to take Troy and come safely 
home, but that they should accept the ransom and 
release his daughter, out of reverence for the god; and 
when he had thus spoken the others were of reverent 
mind and approved, but Agamemnon was angry and 
bade him depart and not come again lest the sceptre 
and the fillets of the god should not avail him. And 
ere his daughter should be released, he said, she 
would grow old in Argos with himself, and he ordered 
him to be off and not vex him if he wished to 
get home safe. And the old man on hearing this 
was frightened and departed in silence, and having 


Il. i. 12-42. Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster quotes it as 
a perfect example of the best form of exercise for learning 


a Janguage. 
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* The dithyramb was technically a poem in honour of 
Bacchus. For its more or less conjectural history cf. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 
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gone apart from the camp he prayed at length to 
Apollo, invoking the appellations of the god, and 
reminding him of and asking requital for any of his 
gifts that had found favour whether in the building 
of temples or the sacrifice of victims. In return for 
these things he prayed that the Achaeans should 
suffer for his tears by the god’s shafts. It is in this 
way, my dear fellow,’ I said, ‘‘ that without imitation 
simple narration results.” ‘“‘ I understand,” he said. 
VII. “Understand then,” said I,‘‘ that the opposite 
of this arises when one removes the words of the poet 
between and leaves the alternation of speeches.” 
“This too I understand,” he said, “—it is what 
happens in tragedy.” ‘“‘ You have conceived me 
most rightly,” I said, ‘“‘ and now I think I can make 
plain to you what I was unable to before, that there 
is one kind of poetry and tale-telling which works 
wholly through imitation, as you remarked, tragedy 
and comedy ; and another which employs the recital 
of the poet himself, best exemplified, I] presume, in 
the dithyramb*; and there is again that which 
employs both, in epic poetry and in many other places, 
if you apprehend me.” ‘‘I understand now,” he 
said, ‘‘ what you then meant.” ‘‘ Recall then also the 
preceding statement that we were done with the 
‘ what ’ of speech and still had to consider the‘ how. 
“IT remember.” ‘‘ What I meant then was just this, 
that we must reach a decision whether we are to 
suffer our poets to narrate as imitators or in part as 
imitators and in part not, and what sort of things in 


Here, however, it is used broadly to designate the type of 
elaborate Greek lyric which like the odes of Pindar and 
Bacchylides narrates a myth or legend with little if any 


dialogue. 
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° Again in the special limited sense. 

> This seems to imply that Plato already had in mind the 
extension of the discussion in the tenth book to the whole 
question of the moral effect of poetry and art. 

* Cf. Theaetet. 172 vp. But it is very naive to suppose 
that the sequence of Plato’s argument is not carefully 
Lee in his own mind. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 5. 
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each case, or not allow them to imitate? at all.” 
“I divine,” he said, “that you are considering 
whether we shall admit tragedy and comedy into 
our city or not.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” said I, “‘ and perhaps 
even more than that. For I certainly do not yet 
know myself, but whithersoever the wind, as it were, 
of the argument blows,’ there lies our course.” 
“Well said,” he replied. ‘‘ This then, Adeimantus, 
is the point we must keep in view, do we wish our 
guardians to be good mimics or not? Or is this 
also a consequence of what we said before, that each 
one could practise well only one pursuit and not 
many, but if he attempted the latter, dabbling in 
many things, he would fail of distinction in all?” 
“ Of course it is.” ‘‘ And does not the same rule 
hold for imitation, that the same man is not able to 
imitate many things well as he can one?” “No, 
he is not.” “‘ Still less, then, will he be able to 
combine the practice of any worthy pursuit with the 
imitation of many things and the quality of a mimic ; 
since, unless J mistake, the same men cannot 
practise well at once even the two forms of imitation 
that appear most nearly akin, as the writing of 
tragedy and comedy?? Did you not just now call 
these two imitations?’”’ ‘I did, and you are right 
in saying that the same men are not able to succeed 
in both, nor yet to be at once good rhapsodists ¢ and 
actors.” ‘‘ True. But neither can the same men 


4 At the close of the Symposium Socrates constrains 
Agathon and Aristophanes to admit that one who has the 
science (réxvy) of writing tragedy will also be able to write 
comedy. There is for Plato no contradiction, since poetry 
is for him not a science or art, but an inspiration. 

¢ The rhapsode Jon is a Homeric specialist who cannot 
interpret other poets. Cf. Jon 533 c. 
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° Cf. Classical Review, vol. xiv. (1900), pp. 201 ff. 
> Cf. Laws 8468, Montaigne, ‘‘Nostre suffisance est detaillée 
& menues piéces,”’ Pope, E’ssay on Criticism, 60: 
One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


© Cf. the fine passage in Laws 817 B jyeis éomev Tpaywolas 


airot momral, [Pindar] apud Plut. 807 o dyuoupyds evvoulas 
kal dixns. 
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be actors for tragedies and comedies *—and all these 
are imitations, are they not?” “‘ Yes, imitations.” 
“ And to still smaller coinage? than this, in my opinion, 
Adeimantus, proceeds the fractioning of human 
faculty, so as to be incapable of imitating many 
things or of doing the things themselves of which 
the imitations are likenesses.” ‘‘ Most true,” he 
replied. 

VIII. “If, then, we are to maintain our original 
principle, that our guardians, released from all other 
crafts, are to be expert craftsmen of civic liberty,° and 
pursue nothing else that does not conduce to this, it 
would not be fitting for these to do nor yet to imitate 
anything else. But if they imitate they should from 
childhood up? imitate what is appropriate to them¢— 
men, that is, who are brave, sober, pious, free and 
all things of that kind; but things unbecoming the 
free man they should neither do nor be clever at 
imitating, nor yet any other shameful thing, lest 
from the imitation they imbibe the reality. Or have 
you not observed that imitations, if continued from 
youth far into life, settle down into habits and 
(second) nature’ in the body, the speech, and the 
thought?” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said he. “We will 
not then allow our charges, whom we expect to 

4 Of. 386 a. 

* 1.€., Snuroupyots édevGeplas. 

t Cf. infra 606 8, Laws 656 8, 669 B-c, and Burke, 
Sublime and Beautiful iv. ee enlicipatipg James, Psychology 
ii. pp. 449, 451, and anticipated by Shakespeare’s (Cor. 
lt. li. 123) 

By my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness, 

* Cf. my paper on ®vas, Medérn, "Emtorjun, T.A.P.A. 
vol. xl. (1910) pp. 185 ff. 
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OvSé todro. OvdSe ye dvdpas KaKkots, Ws EoLKE, 
SetAovs Te Kal Ta evavtia mpdtrovtas dv viv 87 
elmopev, KaKknyopodvtds Te Kal KwpwdotvTas 
aAAnAovs Kai aiaxpoAoyodvtas, peOvovtas 7 Kal 
vidovtas, Kal dAXa Goa of Towodror Kal eV 
Adyous Kal ev Epyors auaptdvovow eis avTovs TE 
kal eis dAAous: olwar Se oddé prawopevors eOiaTéov 
agopovoty attods ev Adyots odd? ev Epyous. yvw- 
oTéov pevy yap Kal pawopevous Kal movnpods 
avdpas Te Kal yuvatkas, mointéov d5é ovdév TOUTwWY 
odd puuntéov. *AdAnbéotata, edn. Tid’; fv & 
ey: xaAKevorvtas 4 Tt GAAo Sypwoupyodrtas, 7 
eXavvovtas Tpinpets 7) KeAeVovTas TovToLsS, | Tt 
advo t&v mept tadta pipntéov; Kal mds, dn, 
ols ye ovd€ mpocéyew Tov vodv TovTwv oddevl 
eféorat; Ti 8€; tmmous ypeperilovras Kal tav- 
pous puKwuevouvs Kat totaods Yododvtas Kal 
OdAatrav KtuTodcay Kal Bpovras Kal mdvra ad Ta 
Toladra 7) puuncovrat; *AXN’ azeipntat avrois, 


* Cf. Laws 816 p-x. 

> For this rejection of violent realism cf. Laws 669 c-p. 
Plato describes precisely what Verhaeren’s admirers approve: 
“‘ often in his rhythm can be heard the beat of hammers, the 
hard, edged, regular whizzing of wheels, the whirring of 
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prove good men, being men, to play the parts of 
women and imitate a woman young or old wrangling 
with her husband, defying heaven, loudly boasting, 
fortunate in her own conceit, or involved in mis- 
fortune and possessed by grief and lamentation— 
still less a woman that is sick, in love, or in labour.” 
“ Most certainly not,” he replied. ‘‘ Nor may they 
imitate slaves, female and male, doing the offices 
of slaves.’ “ No, not that either.” ‘‘ Nor yet, as it 
seems, bad men who are cowards and who do the 
opposite of the things we just now spoke of, reviling 
and lampooning one another, speaking foul words in 
their cups or when sober and in other ways sinning 
against themselves and others in word and deed after 
the fashion of such men. And I take it they must 
not form the habit of likening themselves to madmen 
either in words nor yet in deeds. For while know- 
ledge they must have? both of mad and bad men and 
women, they must do and imitate nothing of this 
kind.” ‘“‘ Most true,” he said. ‘“ What of this?” 
I said, ‘‘ —are they to imitate smiths and other crafts- 
men or the rowers of triremes and those who call 
the time to them or other things connected there- 


with?” ‘‘ How could they,” he said, “since it 
will be forbidden them even to pay any attention 
to such things?’’ ‘‘ Well, then, neighing horses? 


and lowing bulls, and the noise of rivers and the 
roar of the sea and the thunder and everything 
of that kind—will they imitate these?” “ Nay, 


looms, the hissing of locomotives; often the wild, restless 
tumult of streets, the humming and rumbling of dense 
masses of the people’ (Stefan Zweig). So another modern 
critic celebrates ‘‘ the cry of the baby in a Strauss symphony, 
the sneers and snarls of the critics in his Helden Leben, the 
contortions of the Dragon in Wagner’s Siegfried.” 
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édn, pire paiveoBar prjre parvouevors adopovod- 
cba. Ei dp’, iv & eywd, pavOdvw a ov dAé€yets, 
gate te eldos AéEeds Te Kal Sinynoews, ev @ av 
C-Sinyotro 6 t@ dvtu Kadds Kayalds, ordre Te Sé€ot 
adrov Aéyew: Kal Erepov ad avdjovov TovTw eldos, 
od av éxouto aiet Kal ev @ Sinyotro 6 évavtiws 
exelvw dus te Kal tpadeis. Tlota 84, &fn, tadra; 
‘O peév por Soxet, Fv 8 eya, wérpios avrp, émedav 
apikntar ev TH Sinyynoe emi AeEw twa H mpakw 
avipos ayabot, eedAnoew ws adtos dv €éxelvos 
amayyéAAew Kat odK alcyvvetobar emi TH ToLvadTy 
puiunoe, pddioTa pev pusovpwevos tov ayabov 
D dodadds te Kal eudpdvws mpattovra, eAdtrw dé 
Kal ATTOV 7} UT voowy 7) U7o epwTwv eapaduevov 
Kal dd weOns 7 Tos adAns Evphopds: stay Sé 
ylyyyta Kata Tia é€avtod avagiov, odK eeAjoew 
omrovdy amreikalew éavtov TH yxelpovr, ef 7) apa 
kata Bpaxv, dtav te xpynorov moun, aAN aioxv- 
vetoOar, dua pev aydpvactos dv Tod pyetobar 
Tovs TotovTous, aa S¢ Kal Svoyepaivwy adrov 
expdtrew Te Kal evioTdvar eis Tos TOV KAKLOVWY 
Ervmous, atiudlwv tH Siavoia, 6 Tu pr) madias 
xdpw. Eixos, édn. 
IX. Odcobv Sinyjoes xpyoerar ola wets dAlyov 
mportepov diunAPopev rept ta Tod “Opnpov én, Kal 
€orat adtod 7 Adéis petéxovoa pev apdporéepwr, 


* Chaucer drew from a misapplication of Tim. 29 8 or 
Boethius the opposite moral : 


Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 

He most reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 

Everich word, if it be in his charge, 

All speke he never so rudely and so large; 
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they have been forbidden,” he said, ‘‘ to be mad or 
liken themselves to madmen.” ‘If, then, I under- 
stand your meaning,” said I, ‘‘ there is a form of 
diction and narrative in which the really good and 
true man would narrate anything that he had to say, 
and another form unlike this to which the man of 
the opposite birth and breeding would cleave and 
in which he would tell his story.” ‘‘ What are these 
forms?’’ he said. ‘‘A man of the right sort, I think, 
when he comes jin the course of his narrative to 
some word or act of a good man will be willing 
to impersonate the other in reporting it, and will 
feel no shame at that kind of mimicry, by preference 
imitating the good man when he acts steadfastly 
and sensibly, and less and more reluctantly when he 
is upset by sickness or love or drunkenness or any 
other mishap. But when he comes to someone 
unworthy of himself, he will not wish to liken himself 
in earnest to one who is inferior,? except in the few 
cases where he is doing something good, but will 
be embarrassed both because he is unpractised in 
the mimicry of such characters, and also because he 
shrinks in distaste from moulding and fitting himself 
to the types of baser things. His mind disdains 
them, unless it be for jest.°”’ ‘‘ Naturally,” he said. 

IX. “Then the narrative that he will employ will be 
of the kind that we just now illustrated by the verses 
of Homer, and his diction will be one that partakes 


Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede, 
The wordes most ben cosin to the dede. 
> Plato, like Howells and some other modern novelists, 
would have thought somewhat gross comedy less harmful 
than the tragedy or romance that insidiously instils false 
ideals. 
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pupnoeds Te Kal THs aTrAqs* Sinyjcews, opuKpov Sé 
TL pépos ev ToAA@ pi Tis pypaioews: a ovder 
Aéyw; Kat pdda, ébn, oldv ye avayKn Tov TUrov 
elvat TOO Tovovrov pryTopos. Odxodr, yy, s eyes, 
7 6 p47) TovodTOS ad, oow dv pavAdrepos up maura 
Te padov pelpernjoeTae kal ovdev éavtod avagvov 
oinoeTat elvat, | wate mdvra ETLXELPHTEL pypetobau 
amovdy Te Kat éevavtiov moAAGr, Kal a viv dn) 
eA€yomer, Bpovras TE kal wodous dvépeov Te Kal 
xaAalav Kat afoveny kal TpoxtAtey Kal oahmiyyov 
Kat avdA@v Kal oupiyywy Kal mavrwy opydvey 
dwvas, Kal és Kuv@v Kal mpoBdtrwy Kal dpvéwy 
hOdyyous: Kat €arat 51) 7) TovTov A€Ets daca Sia 


Bptujcews dwvais te Kal oyruacw, 7) opiKpov Te 
ca 


upynoews e€xovoa; *Avdykn, én, Kal TodTo. 
Tadra roivuy, Av 8 éeyd, eAeyov ta dvo €ldn Tijs 
Acfews. Kat yap €or, dy. Odxotv adtoty To 
peev opuKpas Tas jeetaBodds eXel, Kal éav Tis 
aTodid@ mpérrovoay | dpjoviay Kat pu0ov TH AeEe, 
oAlyou mpos my adrny ylyverae Acyew TO _ Opbas 
A€yovrt Kal ev peg dppovia—opuKpat yap at peta- 
x 


C Bodat—xat 52) ev prbu@ dcavTws mapamrAnatep 


Tut; Kod bev ovv, Eby, ovTws EXEL. Ti de 
TO TOO ETEpov eiSos; od T&v evartiwv Seirat, 
Tacdyv jeev dpywovidy, mavTov Sé pududr, ef wéedres 
ad oikeiws AcyeoBar, dia TO Tavrodamds popas 
ta&v petaBoAdv exew; Kat ofddpa ye otrws 


’ am\js Adam plausibly: the mss. d\Ans idiomatically, 
“as well.” 


* The respondent plays on the double meaning of o¥dép 
déyers and replies, ** Yes indeed, you do say something, 
namely the type and pattern,” ete. 
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of both, of imitation and simple narration, but there 
will be a small portion of imitation in a long dis- 
course—or is there nothing in what Isay?”’ “ Yes, 
indeed,*’”’ he said, “‘ that zs the type and pattern of 
such a speaker.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ the other kind 
of speaker, the more debased he is the less will he 
shrink from imitating anything and everything. He 
will think nothing unworthy of himself, so that he 
will attempt, seriously and in the presence of many,? 
to imitate all things, including those we just now 
mentioned—claps of thunder, and the noise of wind 
and hail and axles and pulleys, and the notes of 
trumpets and flutes and pan-pipes, and the sounds 
of all instruments, and the cries of dogs, sheep, 
and birds; and so his style will depend wholly 
on imitation in voice and gesture, or will con- 
tain but a little of pure narration.” “‘ That too 
follows of necessity,” he said. “ These, then,” said 
I, “were the two types of diction of which I was 
speaking.”” “There are those two,” he replied. 
““ Now does not one of the two involve slight varia- 
tions,° and if we assign a suitable pitch and rhythm 
to the diction, is not the result that the right speaker 
speaks almost on the same note and in one cadence 
—for the changes are slight—and similarly in a 
rhythm of nearly the same kind?” “Quite so.” 
“But what of the other type? Does it not require 
the opposite, every kind of pitch and all rhythms, if 
it too is to have appropriate expression, since it 
involves manifold forms of variation? ’’ ‘‘ Emphat- 


> Of. Gorg. 487 B, Huthydem. 305 8, Protag. 323 B. 
¢ Besides its suggestion of change and reaction the word 
is technical in music for the transition from one harmony 
to another. 
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exe. "Ap oby madres ot mounrat | Kal ov Tt Aé€yov- 
Tes 7) TO éTépw ToUTwy emuTvyxdvouot Timm THS 
Acgews 7 TD érépw 7 €€ dudorepwv Tut évyKepay- 


D vovTes ; "Avdyen, ey). Ti oby TOUGOMED ; Hv d 


€yw: mOoTepov eis 77 mow mdvras tovrous Tapa- 
defoueba H Tov dpdrwy TOV eTepov i) TOV 
KEK POpLevov ; "Edy n Eun, €$n, wKg, Tov TOU 
emverKods pint? dxparov. *AMa pny, @ *Adet- 
parte, 75vs ye Kal 6 KEKpOJLevos, mod de 7SvaTos 
matol Te Kal TaLdaywyots 6 evavTios ob od aipet 
kal T® mAetorw oxAw. “HécoT0s yap. ?AXN’ 
tows, iy 8 éyd, odk ay avrov apporrew pains 


Eri TpETEpa moXureia, OTL OvK EOTL Sumdods avijp 


398 


Top" Hpiv oddé aro MazAods, ered) €xaoTos €v 
mpatre. Ov yap odv apporrer. Odxodv da 
TadTa ev povn TH TowauTy moet TOV TE oKUTOTOMOV 
OKUTOTOMOV edproopev Kat od KuBepyyrny mpos TH 
oKUToTOMIa, Kal TOV yewpyov yewpyov Kal ov 
dukaorHy mpos 7H yewpyia, Kal Tov moAEpULKOV 
moe puKov Kal ov XpnwarLoThy ™pos Th Troheuuny}, 
Kat TaVvTAas obra ; "AdnOA, €fn. “Avdpa 87, ws 
couKe, duvdpevov bro cogias mavTodamov ylyvecbau 
Kal ptpetabau mavra xpypata, et jpiv adixoto 
eis THY mow adtos TE Kat TA Toujpara Bou- 
Adpevos emdeifacbar, Mpookvvoipev av avtov es 
tepov Kal Bavpactdv Kal vv, elmrouwev 5 av 
OTL OVK EaTL TOLODTOS dvijp ev TH oA Trap" Hiv 
ovde Oduis eyyevéoba, dmomeumomev te ets GAAnD 


* The reverse of the Periclean ideal. Cf. Thueyd. ii. 41. 

> The famous banishment of Homer, regarded as the 
prototype of the tragedian. Cf. 568 a-c, 595 B, 605¢, 
607 pv, Laws 656 c, 817 B. 
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ically so.” “‘ And do all poets and speakers hit upon 
one type or the other of diction or some blend which 
they combine of both?” ‘They must,” he said. 
“ What, then,” said I, “are we to do? Shall we 
admit all of these into the city, or one of the unmixed 
types, or the mixed type?” “If my vote prevails,” 
he said, “ the unmixed imitator of the good.” “ Nay, 
but the mixed type also is pleasing, Adeimantus, and 
far most pleasing to boys and their tutors and the 
great mob is the opposite of your choice.” ‘‘ Most 
pleasing it is.” “ But perhaps,” said I, ‘“ you would 
affirm it to be ill-suited to our polity, because there is 
no twofold or manifold man? among us, since every 
man does one thing.” “It isnot suited.” ‘ And is 
this not the reason why such a city is the only one in 
which we shall find the cobbler a cobbler and not a 
pilot in addition to his cobbling, and the farmer a 
farmer and not a judge added to his farming, and 
the soldier a soldier and not a money-maker in addi- 
tion to his soldiery, and so of all the rest?” “ True,” 
hesaid. ‘If aman, then, it seems, who was capable 
by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and 
imitating all things should arrive in our city, bringing 
with himself ¢ the poems which he wished to exhibit, 
we should fall down and worship him as a holy and 
wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to 
him that there is no man of that kind among us in 
our city, nor is it lawful for such a man to arise 
among us, and we should send him away to another 
¢ Greek idiom achieves an effect impossible to English 
here, by the shift from the co-ordination of voujpara with 
airés to the treatment of it as the object of émidelfaocdar and 
the possible double use of the latter as middle with adrés 
and transitive with rovjuara. Cf. for a less striking example 

427 p, Phaedr. 250 B-c. 
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mod pvpov KaTa Tis xeparijs KaraxéavTes Kal 
epiw otébaytes, adtol 8 av TO adarnporepy Kal 
B dndeorépy ToT h xpppeba. kal pbordye ape- 
Acias € eveka, Os Hiv TH Tob emuerkods Agu pLtpLotto 
t 
Kal 74 Acyopeva Aéyou év excelvous Tots TUTOLS, ols 
Kar’ apxas evopobernoducta., OTe TOUS OTparis- 
Tas emexeipodpev adevew. Kai pad’, edn, ovTws 
A ~ ~ / b] / 
av mrovwotpev, ef ef uiv ein. Nov 51, elrov eyw, 
= aA a ~ A a 
@® dire, Kwduvever Huiv THs povortkis TO TeEpt 
~ , cA 
Adyous te Kat pvOouvs mavTeA@s SiaTrevepavOan’ a 
M” \ 
te yap Aexréov Kal ws Aextéov, eipyrar. Kat 
atT® por doxet, &dn. 
~ ~ A ‘ cA a 
C X. Odxobtv peta todT0, Hv 8 eyd, TO Tepl wdijs 
A a , Ss > ke) 
Tpomov Kat peAdv owrdv; Ada 57. *Ap’ odv 
od mas 75 av evpor, & Hiv AekTéov Tepl adTar, 
ola det elvar, elmep pédAAopev Tots mpoerpnuevots 
, \ ¢ 4 > ld > A 
ovppwrvyncev; Kal 6 Dratvcwv envyeAdoas, “Eyo 
toivury, €dn, @ UwKpates, Kivdvvevw extos TOV 
mavtwv elvat: ovKouv ikavds ye exw ev TH Tapovte 
/ a> ay TS ~ / € , 
EvpBardoba, rot arta Set Huds Aeyew, daomTEVw 
G2 > > “a 
perro. Ildvtws Sirov, Fv 8 eyed, mpa@tov pev 
D ld 7 ~ ” Aé 4 AY aN > ~ 
Tdde tKkavds Exeis A€yew, OTL TO péAos ex TpLOv 
€oTl ovykeiwevov, Adyou te Kal adpyovias Kal 
e ~ , ” A 'é ? ~ g 
pvOu0d. Nai, éfn, toird ye. Ovxodv daov ye 
’ A / > ‘ ON , ta lo 
adtod Adyos e€otiv, ovdev Symov siadépe rod 
142) adopevov Adyou mpos Td ev Tots adtots Sei 


* Cf. from a different point of view Arnold’s The Austerit 
of Poetry. 


HON 379 a ff. 

¢ He laughs at his own mild joke, which Professo1 
Wilamowitz (Platon ii. p. 192) does not understand. Cf. Law. 
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city, after pouring myrrh down over his head and 
crowning him with fillets of wool, but we ourselves, 
for our souls’ good, should continue to employ the 
more austere? and less delightful poet and tale-teller, 
who would imitate the diction of the good man and 
would tell his tale in the patterns which we pre- 
scribed in the beginning,® when we set out to educate 
our soldiers.” ‘‘ We certainly should do that if it 
rested with us.” “ And now, my friend,” said I, 
“we may say that we have completely finished the 
part of music that concerns speeches and tales. For 
we have set forth what is to be said and how it is to 
be said.” “I think so too,” he replied. 

X. “ After this, then,” said I, ‘‘ comes the manner 
of song and tunes?” “ Obviously.’’ ‘‘ And having 
gone thus far, could not everybody discover what 
we must say of their character in order to con- 
form to what has already been said?” “I am 
afraid that ‘everybody’ does not include me,” 
laughed Glaucon*’; “I cannot sufficiently divine off- 
hand what we ought to say, though I have a sus- 
picion.” ‘‘ You certainly, I presume,” said I, “ have 
a sufficient understanding of this—that the song? is 
composed of three things, the words, the tune, and 
the rhythm?” “ Yes,’ said he, “that much.” 
“And so far as it is words, it surely in no manner 
differs from words not sung in the requirement of 


859 £, Hipp. Major 293 a # ovx els roy ardyTwv Kal ‘Hpaxd7js 
fv ; and in a recent novel, ‘‘‘ I am afraid everybody does not 
include me,’ she smiled.” 

4 The complete song includes words, rhythm, and 
“harmony,” that is, a pitch system of high and low notes. 
Harmony is also used technically of the peculiar Greek 
system of scales or modes. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient 


Greek Music. 
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uA ij »” t A e 
tumois éyecBat ols dptt mpoetromev Kal wo- 
avtws; *AdnOA, én. Kat pny thy ye dppoviay 
Kal puOpov axodoveiv Set TH Adyw. lds 8 ov; 
"AMA peévror Opjvwv te Kal ddupp@v edapev ev 
Adyots oddev mpocdeicbar. Ovd yap odv. Tives odv 


E Opnvddets appoviat; Aéye pow ad yap povatkds. 
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A A 
Mi€odvitori, éfn, Kal ovvtovoAvdioTt Kat Tot- 
~ ~ , 
adrai twes. Odxotv adrar, fv 5 éyw, aparperéat: 
dxpnotor yap Kat yuvartiv as Set emerkets elvar, 
pn OTe avdpaow. Ildvy ye. “AMa pny edn ye 
, A > / 
dvrvakw amperéotarov Kal padakia Kal apyia. 
Ilds yap od; Tives odv padakal te Kal ovptro- 
Tikal TOY appovdv; *laori, 4 8’ ds, Kai AvdvoTt, 
° ‘ ~ 4 > * Lf 
aitwes yaAapai Kadodvrar. Tavrats otv, @ dire, 
2. ~ > A v pe , > 
€mt moAeuik@v avdpa@v ecb’ 6 tue xpyoer; Ovdda- 
~ m” > \ , \ , 
p@s, pn adda Kivdvveder cor Swprari AcimecBar 
kal dpvytott. Ovdx« olda, pny eyed, Tas appovias, 
ada KardAeute exeivnv THY appoviay,  év Te 


* The poets at first composed their own music to fit the 
words. When, with the further development of music, there 
arose the practice of distorting the words, as in a mere libretto, 
it provoked a storm of protest from conservatives in aesthetics 
and morals. 

» The modes of Greek music are known to the English 
reader only from Milton’s allusions, his ‘* Lap me in soft 
Lydian airs” and, P.L. i. 549 f., his 

Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old. 


The adaptation of particular modes, harmonies or scales to 
the expression of particular feelings is something that we are 
obliged to accept on faith. Plato’s statements here were 
challenged by some later critics, but the majority believed 
that there was a real connexion between modes of music 
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conformity to the patterns and manner that we have 
prescribed? ’’ “ True,” he said. ‘‘ And again, the 
music and the rhythm must follow the speech.?” 
“ Of course.” ‘‘ But we said we did not require 
dirges and lamentations in words.” ‘‘ We do not.” 
“‘ What, then, are the dirge-like modes of music? Tell 
me, for you are a musician.” “‘ The mixed Lydian,° ” 
he said, “ and the tense or higher Lydian, and similar 
modes.” “ These, then,” said I, ‘‘ we must do away 
with. For they are useless even to women ® who are 
to make the best of themselves, let alone to men.” 
“ Assuredly.” “‘ But again, drunkenness is a thing 
most unbefitting guardians, and so is softness and 
sloth.” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘“‘ What, then, are the soft and con- 
vivial modes?” ‘“‘ There are certain Ionian and also 
Lydian modes that are called lax.”” “‘ Will you make 
any use of them for warriors?”’ ‘ None at all,’ he 
said; ‘‘but it would seem that you have left the 
Dorian and the Phrygian.” “I don’t know? the 
musical modes,” I said, “but leave us that mode 4 
that would fittingly imitate the utterances and the 


and modes of feeling, as Ruskin and many others have in 
our day. The hard-headed Epicureans and sceptics denied 
it, as well as the moral significance of music generally. 

° Cf. 387 x. 

@ Plato, like a lawyer or popular essayist, affects ignorance 
of the technical details; or perhaps rather he wishes to 
disengage his main principle from the specialists’ controversy 
about particular modes of music and their names. 

* éxelynv may mean, but does not say, Dorian, which the 
Laches (188 p) pronounces the only true Greek harmony. 

This long anacoluthic sentence sums up the whole matter 
with impressive repetition and explicit enumeration of all 
types of conduct in peace and war, and implied reference to 
Plato’s doctrine of the two fundamental temperaments, the 
swift aud the slow, the energetic and the mild. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, nn. 59, 70, 481. 
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modeuurh mpater dvtos avSpeiov Kal ev maon Braiw 
épyacia mperrovtws av pyunoato POdyyous Te Kai 
mpoowdtas, Kai arrotuxévTos, 7) eis Tpavpata 7 
eis Oavdtouvs idvros 7} els Twa adAnv Evudopav 
meodvtos, €v mau TovTOLs mapaTeTaypevws Kal 
KaptepovvTws apvvouevov tv TUxnV’ Kal aAAnv 
ad év eipyuixy te Kal ur Bratw add’ ev éxovaiw 
mpage dvtos, 7 Twa TL TeiMovTds TE Kal Seopevov, 
Hedy Ocdv 7 SidaxH Kat vovberHcer avOpwrov, 7H 
tobvavtiov aAAw Seopéevm 7 SiddoKovTt 7) peTa- 
meiGovtt €auTov eméxovTa,' Kal eK TOUTwWY mpd€avTa 
Kata voov, Kal pn tbrepnddvws exovta, adda 
owdpovws Te Kal peTplws ev m&ou TovTOLS TpaT- 
TovTa TE Kal Ta amroPaivovTa ayam@vra. tavras 
Svo dppovias, Biav, éxovo.ov, dvoTvxovvTwv, 
evtvxovvTwy, awdpdvwr, avdpeiwy [apyovias] al- 
tives POdyyous uiurjoovtat KaAAOoTA, Tatas Aci7eE. 
"AM’, 7) 8 Gs, odK aAAas airets Acirew, 7) as 
vov 81) eyw eAeyov. Odx dpa, Av 8 eye, modv- 
xopdias ye ovdé tavappoviou Ayiv Sejnoer ev rais 
wdais te Kal péAcow. OU po, edn, daiverar. 
Tpry@vwv dpa Kat myKtidwy Kai mdvTwy dpydvwr, 
dca moAvyopda Kat toAvapudvia, Sypwovpyods od 
Opéouev. Od dawopeba. Ti 8€; addozrorods 7 
avAntas tapadefer eis tHv moAWw; 7% od TodTO 
toAvyopdSératov, Kat adta Ta Tavapyovia addod 
tvyxaver dvTa pina; Ada 87, 4 8 ds. Advpa 
87 cor, Av 8 eyw, Kal KiOdapa Aelmerar Kal Kara 

1 éréxovra has most Ms. authority, but uréxovra or map- 
éxovra is more normal Greek for the idea. 


2 Cf. Laws 814 &. 


> Metaphorically. The ‘‘many-toned instrumentation of 
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accents of a brave man who is engaged in warfare 
or in any enforced business, and who, when he has 
failed, either meeting wounds or death or having 
fallen into some other mishap, in all these condi- 
tions confronts fortune with steadfast endurance and 
repels her strokes. And another for such a man 
engaged in works of peace, not enforced but volun- 
tary,’ either trying to persuade somebody of some- 
thing and imploring him—whether it be a god, 
through prayer, or a man, by teaching and admoni- 
tion—or contrariwise yielding himself to another who 
is petitioning or teaching him or trying to change his 
opinions, and in consequence faring according to his 
wish, and not bearing himself arrogantly, but in all 
this acting modestly and moderately and acquiescing 
in the outcome. Leave us these two modes—the 
enforced and the voluntary—that will best imitate the 
utterances of men failing or succeeding, the temper- 
ate, the brave—leave us these.” ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, . 
“‘you are asking me to leave none other than those 
I just spoke of.” “‘ Then,” said I, “ we shall not need 
in our songs and airs instruments of many strings or 
whose compass includes all the harmonies.” ‘‘ Not in 
my opinion,” said he. ‘‘ Then we shall not maintain 
makers of triangles and harps and all other many- 
stringed and poly-harmonic’ instruments.” “ Ap- 
parently not.” “Well, will you admit to the city 
flute-makers and flute-players? Oris not the flute the 
most ‘many-stringed ’ of instruments and do not the 
pan-harmonics ° themselves imitate it ? ee Clearly,” 
he said. ‘“‘ You have left,’ said I, “the lyre and the 


the flutes,’ as Pindar calls it, Ol. vii. 12, can vie with the 
most complex and many-stringed lyre of musical innovation. 
* Cf. 404 p, the only other occurrence of the word in Plato. 
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nod xpyjoywa* Kal ab Kat’ aypovs Tots vojedor 

~ ” ¢ fa < a 

atpuy€ av tis ein. ‘Os yodv, Edn, 6 Adyos Tytv 
\ 


Eonuawve. Ovdev ye, Hv 8 eye, Kawov mrovodpmev, 


400 


& pire, xpivovtes Tov “Arrdd\Aw Kat ta Tod *ArodX- 
Awvos dpyava mpd Mapovou te Kat tay exetvou 
>? / A » 3 ge Mv , 4) 
dpyavwv. Ma A’, 7 Os, ov por datvducba. 
Kai wv) tov xdva, elrov, AcAjOapev ye dia- 
Kabalpovres maAw av apt. tpuddv edapev mrdAvw. 
A cal 4 a 
Lwdpovobvrés ye tyuets, 4 8° ds. 
” z mv \ \ A ; 

XI. "16 81, edynv, Kat ta Aowra Kabaipwpyev. 
éopevov yap 81) tails dpuoviais dv wiv ein To 
mept puduovs, 7 mouxtdous adrods SiwKew pwndé 
mavrodamas Baceis, aAAa Biov puOuods ideiv 
koopiov Te Kal avdpeiov tives eloiv: ods idovTa 
Tov m70da T@ ToLovTov Adyw avayKalew Emrecbar 

\ \ / > \ \ / , \ / 
Kat TO weAos, GAA pat) Adyov modi Te Kal péAct. 
otrives 8° ay elev odtor of puluot, adv Epyov, Warrep 

\ e , , > \ A Do” > 
Tas appovias, dpdoar. “AAAa pa Ai’, édy, ovdK 
” , Ld \ \ nn? ” > A ww ? 
exw A€yew. OTe ev yap tpl’ atra €otiv cidn, ef 
dv at Bdoes tA€Kovrat, wWamep ev Tols POdyyots 
tértapa, lev ai macat dppoviar, TePeauévos av 

* Cf. my note on Tim. 47 c, in A.J.P. vol. x. p. 61. 

> Ancient critics noted this sentence as an example of 
adaptation of sound to sense. Cf. Demetr. Ilept épu. 185. 
The sigmas and iotas may be fancied to suggest the whistling 
notes of the syrinx. So Lucretius v. 1385 ‘tibia quas 


fundit digitis pulsata canentum.’”’ Cf. on Catull. 61. 13 
‘voce carmina tinnula.”’ 

° The so-called Rhadamanthine oath to avoid taking the 
names of the gods in vain. Cf. 592 a, Apol. 21 ©, Blaydes 
on Aristoph. Wasps 83. 

4 Cf. 372 x. Diimmler, Proleg. p. 62, strangely affirms 
that this is an express retractation of the d\7@w} méds. This 
is to misapprehend Plato’s method. He starts with the in- 
dispensable minimum of a simple society, develops it by 
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cither. These are useful? in the city, and in the fields 
the shepherds would have a little piccolo to pipe on.?” 
“So our argument indicates,” he said. ‘‘ We are not 
innovating, my friend, in preferring Apollo and the 
instruments of Apollo to Marsyasand hisinstruments.”” 
“No, by heaven!”’ he said, “I think not.” ‘‘ And by 
the dog,°” said I, “‘ we have all unawares purged the 
city which a little while ago we said was luxurious.?” 
““In that we show our good sense,” he said. 

XI. ‘‘ Come then, let us complete the purification. 
For upon harmonies would follow the consideration of 
rhythms : we must not pursue complexity nor great 
variety in the basic movements,’ but must observe 
what are therhythms of a life that is orderly and brave, 
and after observing them require the foot and the air 
to conform to that kind of man’s speech and not 
the speech to the foot and the tune. What those 
rhythms would be, it is for you to tell us as you did 
the musical modes.” “‘ Nay, in faith,” he said, “I 
cannot tell. For that there are some three forms’ 
from which the feet are combined, just as there are 
four’ in the notes of the voice whence come all 
harmonies, is a thing that I have observed and could 


Herbert Spencer’s multiplication of effects into an ordinary 
Greek city, then reforms it by a reform of education and 
finally transforms it into his ideal state by the rule of the 
philosopher kings. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. 

* Practically the feet. 

1 According to the ancient musicians these are the equal as 
e.g. in dactyls (— v v), spondees (— —) and anapaests (vv —), 
where the foot divides into two equal quantities; the } ratio, 
as in the so-called cretic (— U —); the ? as in the iamb (vu —) 
and trochee (—v). Cf. Aristid. Quint. i. pp. 34-35. 

9 Possibly the four notes of the tetrachord, but there is no 
agreement among experts. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music. 
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elzouue rota Sé troiov Biov puuypara, A€yewv ovK 
~ Ca > > 7 \ ‘A 
Béyw. Aa Taira pev, Fv 8 eyw, Kai pera 
id > lg ' 
Adpwvos Bovrevodueba, tives te avedevepias Kai 
, i 
UBpews  pavias Kat aAAns Kakias mpémovaat 
a > , ; ec , 
does, Kat Tivas Tots evavTiows AewTTEOV pvbmous. 
~ eae /, / 
oluwar Sé pe axnkoevar od capds evorrAidy TE Twa 
a iA \ 
dvopalovtos avtod EvvMerov Kali SaKtvdAov Kat 
np@ov ye, odK olda Orrws SiaKkocpobvTos Kal tcov 
? 4 \ A 
dvw Kai Kdtw TiWevtos, eis Bpaxt Te Kal paKpov 
/ \ e > S Mv i > LAA 
yryvouevov, Kal, ws ey@uat, taBov Kai Tw’ aAdAov 
a \ 

C tpoxaiov wrvouale, unkn dé Kat BpayttnTas mpoo- 
~ \ A > \ ~ 
Ante: Kal tovtwv tic olwar Tas aywydas Tod 

‘ A 
modes avTov ody FArTov wéeyew Te Kal eraweiy 7 
: ” 
Tovs puvOpmodvs adtovs, row Evvayddtepov Tu ov 
\ ” , > \ ~ , Cd > > 
yap €xw Adyew. adAd tadTa bev, Womep elroy, els 
Adpuwva avaBeBAjcbw: dveAeobar yap od optKpod 
/ BD \ wv A an > mv > A 
dyov' 7 od ote; Ma AV, ode eywye. “AAG 
\ A 
TOE ye, OTL TO THS Edaxnmoadyys TE Kal doynpOo- 
avvns TH edpvOuw te Kal appvOuw axodAovbet, 
dvvacat SueAeofar; Ilds 8 ov; “Aa pry ro 


* Modern psychologists are still debating the question. 

> The Platonic Socrates frequently refers to Damon as his 
musical expert. Cf. Laches 200 s, infra 424.c, Ale. I. 118 c. 

¢ There is a hint of satire in this disclaimer of expert 
knowledge. Cf. 399 a. There is no agreement among 
modern experts with regard to the precise form of the so- 
called enoplios. Cf. my review of Herkenrath’s ‘‘ Der 
Enoplios,”’ Class. Phil. vol. iii. p. 360, Goodell, Chapters on 
Greek Metric, pp.. 185 and 189, Blaydes on Aristoph, 
Nubes 651. 

* Possibly foot, possibly rhythm. ddxrvdov seems to mean 
the foot, while jpyos is the measure based on dactyls but 
admitting spondees. 
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tell. But which are imitations of which sort of life, 
I am unable to say.*”’ ‘“‘ Well,” said I, “on this 
point we will take counsel with Damon, too, as to 
which are the feet appropriate to illiberality, and 
insolence or madness or other evils, and what 
rhythms we must leave for their opposites; and 
I believe I have heard him obscurely speaking ¢ of a 
foot that he called the enoplios, a composite foot, 
and a dactyl and an heroic ¢ foot, which he arranged, 
I know not how, to be equal up and down? in the 
interchange of long and short,’ and unless I am 
mistaken he used the term iambic, and there was 
another foot that he called the trochaic, and he added 
the quantities long and short. Andinsome of these, 
I believe, he censured and commended the tempo 
of the foot no less than the rhythm itself, or else some 
combination of the two; I can’tsay. But, as I said, 
let this matter be postponed for Damon’s considera- 
tion. For to determine the truth of these would 
require no little discourse. Do you think otherwise?” 
“No, by heaven, I do not.” “‘ But this you are able 
to determine—that seemliness and unseemliness are 
attendant upon the good rhythm and the bad.” 
“Of course.”’ ‘‘ And, further,’ that good rhythm and 


¢ dyw kal xdé7w is an untranslatable gibe meaning literally 
and technically the upper and lower half of the foot, the 
arsis and thesis, but idiomatically meaning topsy-turvy. 
There is a similar play on the idiom in Phileb. 43 a and 43 B. 

t Literally ‘‘ becoming”? or ‘‘issuing in long and short,” 
long, that is, when a spondee is used, short when a dactyl. 

9 Plato, as often, employs the forms of an argument pro- 
ceeding by minute links to accumulate synonyms in illustra- 
tion of a moral or aesthetic analogy. He is working up to 
the Wordsworthian thought that order, harmony, and beauty 
in nature and art are akin to these qualities in the soul. 
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D edpvOudv ye Kal ro dppvOpov To péev tH Kady 
A " a ? , A A 
Ader Exerar duovovpevov, TO S€ TH EvavTia, Kal TO 
4 mw e 
eddppoorov Kal avdppootov WaavTws ElmEp pu- 
¢ ” 2\ 7 
Ouds ye Kal dppovia Ad0yw, worep dpte eAé€yero, 
> \ , > ¢ 
GAAd pm) Adyos TovTos. "AAG pHv, F 8 ss, 
yet 4 / > if , > ¢€ ta ~ 
Taira ye A0yw akoArovdyntéov. Ti 8 6 tpomos Tijs 
> ~ A od 
héEews, Hv & eyd, kal 6 Adyos; od TH tis puxijs 
~ Ai , = 
Oe. Ereta; Ids yap od; TH dé A€Ea rdAAa; 
, A >? 
Nai. Evdoyia dpa Kai evappootia Kat evaxn- 
s \ ey) , mn) Pag 9 “ bet p a 
E pootvn Kal edpuduia ednbeia axodovbet, odx jv 
~ € 
dvovay odcay droKopilouevot Kadodwev ws €v- 
~ ~ A 
nOccav, GAA THY ws GANODs eB TE Kai Kadds TO 
00s Kateckevacpernv Sidvorav. Ilavrdmace pev 
s ” - > ke 3 x ~ “A / 
ovv, éfn. “Ap” odv od mavtaxod tatra SwwxKrtéa 
tots véows, ef péAXovar TO adrdv mpatrew; Aw- 
/, A > ” \ / tA A 
KTéa prev ovv. “Kore 5€ yé mov mAjpyns pev 
401 ypaduxn attdv Kal maoa 2) ToLvavTH Sncoupyia, 
/ \ ¢ \ A ’ \ > f 
mAnpns S€ dhavtiKr? Kal mola Kal olkodouia 
kal maoa ad 7 TOV adAwy oKevdv epyacia, ert Se 
= ~ , 4 \ e ~ uv ~ 
) TOV cwudtwr gdvats Kal 7» TOV GAAwy duTav: 
év mou yap tovtos eveotw edoxnuoaivn 7 aoyn- 
, AK € 
Hoovvn. Kal 7 pev aoxnuoovvn Kal appvOuia Kat 
, 
dvappootia KakoAoyias Kal Kakonbeias adedAdd, 
ta 8 evavtia tod évavtiov, awdpovds te Kal 


* Plato recurs to the etymological meaning of etjOea. 
Cf. on 343 c. 


» The Ruskinian and Wordsworthian generalization is ex- 
tended from music to all the fine arts, including, by the way, 
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bad rhythm accompany, the one fair diction, as- 
similating itself thereto, and the other the opposite, 
and so of the apt and the unapt, if, as we were just 
now saying, the rhythm and harmony follow the 
words and not the words these.” “ They certainly 
must follow the speech,” he said. ‘‘ And what of the 
manner of the diction, and the speech?’ said I. 
“ Do they not follow and conform to the disposition 
of the soul?” ‘“‘ Of course.” ‘‘ And all the rest to 
the diction?’’ ‘‘ Yes.” “ Good speech, then, good 
accord, and good grace, and good rhythm wait upon 
a good disposition, not that weakness of head which 
we euphemistically style goodness of heart, but the 
truly good and fair disposition of the character and 
the mind.*”’ “ By all means,” he said. ‘“‘ And must 
not our youth pursue these everywhere ® if they are 
to do what it is truly theirs to do¢?” ‘‘ They must 
indeed.” “‘ And there is surely much of these 
qualities in painting and in all similar craftsmanship ¢ 
—weaving is full of them and embroidery and archi- 
tecture and likewise the manufacture of household 
furnishings and thereto the natural bodies of animals 
and plants as well. For in all these there is grace or 
gracelessness. And gracelessness and evil rhythm 
and disharmony are akin to evil speaking and the evil 
temper, but the opposites are the symbols and the 
architecture (oixodoula), which Butcher (Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry, p. 138) says is ignored by Plato and Aristotle. 

¢ Their special task is to cultivate the true ed74ea in their 
souls. For 7é airév mpdrrew here cf. 443 c-p. 

¢ The following page is Plato’s most eloquent statement of 
Wordsworth’s, Ruskin’s, and Tennyson’s gospel of beauty 
for the education of the young. He repeats it in Laws 668 z. 
Cf. my paper on ‘Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s 
Republic,’ Educational Bi-monthly, vol. ii. (1907-1908) 
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\ lo > A 
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~ a rd nn \ > 
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a a a a 2 
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, ~ \ 
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7 ? 
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> Ad < 50 bal > a > ‘ A ~ 
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” bal A ” bal \ > Pe / 
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¢ Mu , > \ ~ , c Ul 
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kin of the opposites, the sober and good disposition.” 
“ Entirely so,’’ he said. 

XII. “Is it, then, only the poets that we must 
supervise and compel to embody in their poems the 
semblance of the good character or else not write poetry 
among us, or must we keep watch over the other crafts- 
men, and forbid them to represent the evil disposition, 
the licentious, the illiberal, the graceless, either in 
the likeness of living creatures or in buildings or in 
any other product of their art, on penalty, if unable to 
obey, of being forbidden to practise their art among 
us, that our guardians may not be bred among 
symbols of evil, as it were in a pasturage of poisonous 
herbs, lest grazing freely and cropping from many 
such day by day they little by little and all unawares 
accumulate and build up a huge mass of evil in their 
own souls. But we must look for those craftsmen 
who by the happy gift of nature are capable of 
following the trail of true beauty and grace, that 
our young men, dwelling as it were in a salubrious 
region, may receive benefit from all things about 
them, whence the influence that emanates from works 
of beauty may waft itself to eye or ear like a breeze 
that brings from wholesome places health, and so 
from earliest childhood insensibly guide them to 
likeness, to friendship, to harmony with beautiful 
reason.” ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ that would be far the 
best education for them.” ‘‘ And is it not for this 
reason, Glaucon,” said I, “ that education in music 
is most sovereign,* because more than anything else 


@ Schopenhauer, following Plato, adds the further meta- 
physical reason that while the other arts imitate the external 
manifestations of the universal Will, music represents the 


Will itself. 
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° Cf. supra 362 3s, 366 c, 388 a, 391 ©, and Ruskin’s 
paradox that taste is the only morality. 
> Cf. Laws 653 B-c, where Plato defines education by this 
Haney Aristotle virtually accepts it (Zthics ii. 3.2). The 
toics somewhat pedantically laid it down that reason 
entered into the youth at the age of fourteen. 
* Plato often employs letters or elements (croxeta) to 
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rhythm and harmony find their way to the inmost 
soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with 
them and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, 
and otherwise the contrary? And further, because 
omissions and the failure of beauty in things badly 
made or grown would be most quickly perceived by 
one who was properly educated in music, and so, 
feeling distaste? rightly, he would praise beautiful 
things and take delight in them and receive them 
into his soul to foster its growth and become himself 
beautiful and good. The ugly he would rightly dis- 
approve of and hate while still young and yet unable 
to apprehend the reason, but when reason came? 
the man thus nurtured would be the first to give 
her welcome, for by this affinity he would know her.” 
“T certainly think,” he said, ‘‘ that such is the cause 
of education in music.” ‘“‘ It is, then,” said I, “‘ as it 
was when we learned our letters® and felt that we 
knew them sufficiently only when the separate 
letters did not elude us, appearing as few elements 
in all the combinations that convey them, and when 
we did not disregard them in small things or great 4 
and think it unnecessary to recognize them, but 
were eager to distinguish them everywhere, in the 
belief that we should never be literate and letter- 
perfect till we could do this.” “True.” ‘ And is 


illustrate the acquisition of knowledge (Theaetet. 206 a), the 
relation of elements to compounds, the principles of classifi- 
cation (Phileb. 18 c, Cratyl.-393 p), and the theory of ideas 
(Polit. 278 a. Cf. Isoc. xiii. 138, Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 7, Blass, 
Aitische Beredsamkeit, ii. pp. 23 f., 348 f., Cic. De or. ii. 130). 
4 It is fundamental Platonic doctrine that truth is not 
concerned with size or seeming importance. (Cf. Parmen. 
130 p-£, Polit. 266 pv, Laws 793 c, 901-902, Sophist 227 8, 

Hipp. Major 288 pb. 
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eixévas at’T@v, Kal pyre ev opuKpois prjTe ev 
~ ~ > 
peydarots atysdlwyev, adda tis adbtis oltdpea 
nS , yw 
téxvns elvar Kat peAétns; ILoAAn avaynn, €py. 
Odxotv, jv 8 éyw, dtov av Evutintyn ev Te TH 
yuyn Kara 70n evdvTa Kat ev TH Elder opo- 
oyotvta éxeivors Kal Evudwvodvta, Tod adtob 
petéxovTa TUmov, Todr av ein KadAAoTOV Oéapa 
2 It is of course possible to contrast images with the 
things themselves, and to speak of forms or species without 
explicit allusion to the metaphysical doctrine of ideas. But 
on the other hand there is not the slightest reason to assume 
that the doctrine and its terminology were not familiar to 
Plato at the time when this part of the Republic was written. 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 31 ff., 35. Statistics of 
the uses of eidos and iééa (Peiper’s Ontologica Platonica, Taylor, 
Varia Socratica, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 249-253), what- 
ever their philological interest, contribute nothing to the in- 
terpretation of Plato’s thought. Cf. my De Platonis Idearum 
Doctrina, pp. 1, 30, and Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 363-364. 
There is for common sense no contradiction or problem 
in the fact that Plato here says that we cannot be true 
“musicians “’ till we recognize both the forms and all copies 
of, or approximations to, them in art or nature, while in 
Book X. (601) he argues that the poet and artist copy not 
the idea but its copy in the material world. 
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it not also true that if there are any likenesses ® of 
letters reflected in water or mirrors, we shall never 
know them until we know the originals, but such 
knowledge belongs to the same art and discipline?” 
“ By all means.” ‘Then, by heaven, am I not 
right in saying that by the same token we shall 
never be true musicians, either—neither we nor the 
guardians that we have undertaken to educate— 
until we are able to recognize the forms of soberness, 
courage, liberality ,°and high-mindedness and all their 
kindred and their opposites, too, in all the combina- 
tions that contain and convey them, and to apprehend 
them and their images wherever found, disregarding 
them neither in trifles nor in great things, but believ- 
ing the knowledge of them to belong to the same 
art and discipline?’ ‘‘ The conclusion is inevitable,” 
he said. “Then,” said I, ‘‘ when there is a coin- 
cidence? of a beautiful disposition in the soul and cor- 
responding and harmonious beauties of the same type 
in the bodily form—is not this the fairest spectacle 
for one who is capable of its contemplation?’?” 


> Plato, like all intellectuals, habitually assumes that 
knowledge of principles helps practice. Cf. Phaedr. 259 x, 
262 8B, and infra 484 p, 520 c, 540 a. 

¢ Liberality and high-mindedness, or rather, perhaps, 
magnificence, are among the virtues defined in Aristotle’s 
list (Hth. Nic. 1107 b 17), but are not among the four 
cardinal virtues which the Republic will use in Book IV. 
in the comparison of the individual with the state. ‘ 

4 Symp. 209 B 7d cwapdédrepor, 210 c, Wilamowitz, vol. ii, 

. 192. 
Mis Music and beauty lead to the philosophy of love, more 
fully set forth in the Phaedrus and Symposium, and here 
dismissed in a page. Plato’s practical conclusion here may 
be summed up in the Virgilian line (Aen. v. 344): 


Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 
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xdANorov épacpudrarov. Ilds 8 ov; Tar 81) 6 
Tl padvora TOLOUTWY dvOpamrav 6 ve HovauKos 
€pon) av: et de dgvpupevos ein, odK av €pan. Ove 
av, et ye TH, én, Kato THY poxny éMetzrot: ei ev- 
TOL TL KATA TO O@pa, Drropeiverey av dor’ eBeAcw 
dondlecba. Mavbdvw, jv S eyw, Ste Eote oor n 
~~ ~ > xh , 
yéyove TaLouKa. Towabra, Kal ovyywp@: adda 7dde€ 
poou etre: owdppoodry Kal 7d0vp dmepBaddovon € €ort 
Tes Kowevia ; Kai és, eon, n ve Exgpova. Trovet 
ovy TTov 7) Avan; ~AAAA TH GAAy aperH; Ovdda- 
pes. Ti 8€; bBpe te Kat axodacia; Idvrwv 
, / ‘ \ > , ” > 
pariora. Metlw S€ twa Kati o€urépav Exets €t- 
- € \ ~ ‘ ‘ > Ud . ” 
mretv HSovnv THs TEept TA appodiota; OvdK exw, 
> a > l4 / < \ > ‘ a 
5’ ds, odd€ ye pavkwrépav. “O dé dpbds Eepws 
A \ 
mépuke Koopiov Te Kal KaAod owdpdvws TE Kat 
“~ 2 eS K \h / > ov yde ” 
povatk@s epav; Kai pdda, 4 8’ ds. Ovddev apa 
Tpogotaréov pavixov oddé Evyyeves axodAaclas TH 
dpb Eepwrr; Od mpocooréov. Od mpocororéov 
apa avTn 7 Sov}, OVSE KoWwWLNTEoV adTis epacTh 
Te Kal traduKots dpb@s ep@at te Kal epwpevors; 
> / ‘A ” ” yp , , 
Od perro, ua AV, &fn, & Ledkpates, mpocororéov. 
Oitw 8%, ws Eouxe, vopoberHaers ev TH otkilomevn 
mode giretv pev Kal Evveivas Kal dmtecbar womep 
vi€os maduK@v epactiv, THv KaA@v xdpw, eav 
/ \ > v A iJ a A @ 
melOn: Ta 8 aGAda otTws opmtrcty mpds Sv Tis 
orrovddlor, Omws pundémote Sdfer praxpdtepa Tov- 


¢ Extravagant pleasure is akin to madness. Cf. Phileb, 
47 a-c, Phaedo 83 c-p. 


> Of, 468 B-o. 
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“Far the fairest.” ‘‘ And surely the fairest is the 
most lovable.”” ‘‘ Of course.” ‘ The true musician, 
then, would love by preference persons of this sort ; 
but if there were disharmony he would not love 
this.” ‘‘ No,” he said, “ not if there was a defect 
in the soul; but if it were in the body he would bear 
with it and still be willing to bestow his love.” 
“T understand,” I said, “‘ that you have or have had 
favourites of this sort and I grant your distinction. 
But tell me this—can there be any communion 
between soberness and extravagant pleasure??”’ 
“How could there be,’ he said, “‘since such 
pleasure puts a man beside himself no less than 
pain?” “Or between it and virtue generally?” 
“By no means.” ‘“ But is there between pleasure 
and insolence and licence?” ‘‘ Most assuredly.” 
“Do you know of greater or keener pleasure than 
that associated with Aphrodite?” ‘I don’t,” he 
said, ‘‘ nor yet of any more insane.” ‘‘ But is not 
the right love a sober and harmonious love of the 
orderly and the beautiful?” ‘“‘It is indeed,” said 
he. “Then nothing of madness, nothing akin to 
licence, must be allowed to come nigh the right 
love?” “No.” “ Then this kind of pleasure may 
not come nigh, nor may lover and beloved who rightly 
love and are loved have anything to do with it? 

“No, by heaven, Socrates,” he said, “ it must not 
come nigh them.” “ Thus, then, as it seems, you 
will lay down the law in the city that we are founding, 
that the lover may kiss ® and pass the time with and 
touch the beloved as a father would a son, for honour- 
able ends, if he persuade him. But otherwise he must 
so associate with the objects of his care that there 
should never be any suspicion of anything further, 
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D tpegeobau ex traldwy dia Riou, EXEL dé WS, os 
ey@par, Bde oxomrer 5€ Kal ov: épol pev yap ov 
paiverar, 6 av xpnorov i] o@pua, TooTo TH avToo 
apeTh puxmy dyabry movetvy, aAAa TtodvayTiov bext 
ayabi TH adrAs dperh cua tapéxew ws oldv TE 
BéAriorov: aol S€ m&s gdaiverar; Kat euot, épy, 
ovtws. Odxodv ef Thy dudvorav ikavas Oeparrev- 
aavTes mapadotiev avr a Ta mrepl TO o@pa axpipo- 

E doyetobar, 7 Typets S€ dcov Tods TUmous dpnynoat- 
peba, va pur) paxpoAoyOpev, op0&s adv mrovotuev; 
Ildvu pév odv. MéOns peév 81) elopev ote adex- 
Téov adtois: mavtl yap mov paddrov éeyywpel 7 
dvrAak. pcOvobévt. pr cidévar dmov yhs éoriv. 
Tedotov yap, 4 8 bs, tov ye dvrAaxa dvAakos 
detobar. Ti dé 81 cirwv mépr; abAnral pev yap 


® The dependence of body on soul, whether in a mystical, 
a moral, or a medical sense, is a favourite doctrine of Plato 
and Platonists. Cf. Charm. 156-157, Spenser, ‘*An Hymn 
in Honour of Beauty” 


For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make, 
and Shelley, ‘The Sensitive Plant”’: 
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on penalty of being stigmatized for want of taste 
and true musical culture.’ ‘‘ Even so,” he said. 
“ Do you not agree, then, that our discourse on music 
has come to an end? It has certainly made a fitting 
end, for surely the end and consummation of culture 
is the love of the beautiful.’ ‘I concur,” he said. 

XIII. “ After music our youth are to be educated 
by gymnastics?” ‘“‘ Certainly.” ‘In this too they 
must be carefully trained from boyhood through life, 
and the way of it is this, I believe ; but consider it 
yourself too. For I, for my part, do not believe that 
a sound body by its excellence makes the soul good, 
but on the contrary that a good soul by its virtue 
renders the body the best that is possible. What is 
your opinion?” “I think so too.” “ Then if we 
should sufficiently train the mind and turn over to it 
the minutiae of the care of the body, and content 
ourselves with merely indicating the norms or 
patterns, not to make a long story of it, we should 
be acting rightly?” ‘ By all means.” “ From in- 
toxication ® we said that they must abstain. For a 
guardian is surely the last person in the world to 
whom it is allowable to get drunk and not know 
where on earth he is.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “it would 
be absurd that a guardian’ should need a guard.” 
“What next about their food? These men are 

A lady, the wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind, 


Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean. 
Cf. also Democr. fr. B. 187 Diels*. 

’ Of. 398 5. There is no contradiction between this and 
the half-serious proposal of the Laws to use supervised 
drinking-bouts as a safe test of character (Laws 641). — 

¢ ye emphasizes what follows from the very meaning of 
the word. Cf. 379 B, 389 B, 435 A. ' 
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> A CF 4 
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¢ ‘4 
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A ~ a 
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a \ 
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A 5X. a 8 4 K A > 2 / > ie 
tov mroAeuov. IIR 84; Kat map’ “Oprpov, Hv 
aA a 
ey, Ta ye Totatra pdbor av tis. olofa yap ott 
emt atpatetas ev Tals TOV Hpwwv éotidccow ovTE 
ix@vow avrods éoTiG, Kal Tatra emt OadrarTn ev 
‘EMnordvrw dvtas, ovte edOois Kpéacw adda 
° Cf. 543 8, 621 p, Laches 182 a, Laws 830 a, Demosth. 
Xxv. 97 GAAnTal Trav Kad@v Epywr. 
> Cf.’Epdorat 132 c xabevdwy rdvra Tov Blov. Xenophanes, 
NES : : ee 
Euripides, Aristotle, and the medical writers, like Plato, 


protest against the exaggerated honour paid to athletes 
and the heavy sluggishness induced by overfeeding and 
overtraining. 

* Laws 797 vp. Cf. supra 380 5. Aristotle’s comment on 
heTraBory, Eth, Nic. 1154 b 28 ff., is curiously reminiscent of 
Plato, including the phrase dr) 08d’ émcecxis. 

@ Perhaps in the context ‘‘ cold.’’ 

* Literally ‘‘ equitable,” if we translate émecks by its later 
meaning, that is, not over-precise or rigid in conformity to 
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athletes in the greatest of contests,* are they not?” 
“Yes.” “Is, then, the bodily habit of the athletes 
we see about us suitable for such?” ‘“ Perhaps.” 
“Nay,” said I, “ that is a drowsy habit and pre- 
carious for health. Don’t you observe that they 
sleep away their lives,’ and that if they depart ever 
so little from their prescribed regimen these athletes 
are liable to great and violent diseases?” ‘I do.” 
“Then,” said I, ‘‘ we need some more ingenious form 
of training for our athletes of war, since these must 
be as it were sleepless hounds, and have the keenest 
possible perceptions of sight and hearing, and in 
their campaigns undergo many changes® in their 
drinking water, their food, and in exposure to the 
heat of the sun and to storms,’ without disturbance 
of their health.”” ‘I think so.” ‘‘ Would not, then, 
the best gymnastics be akin to the music that we 
were just now describing?”’ “‘Whatdo youmean?” 
“It would be a simple and flexible * gymnastic, and 
especially so in the training for war.” ‘In what 
way?” “One could learn that,”’ said I, “ even from 
Homer’ For you are aware that in the banqueting 
of the heroes on campaign he does not feast them on 
fish? though they are at the sea-side on the Helles- 
pont,’ nor on boiled meat, but only on roast, which is 


rule. Adam is mistaken in saying that émeckys is practically 
synonymous with dya64. It sometimes is, but not here. 


Cf. Plutarch, De san. 13 axpiBns . . . Kal du’ bvuxos. oh 
4 So Laws 706 p. The kal is perhaps merely idiomatic in 
quotation. 


9 Homer’s ignoring of fish diet, except in stress of starva- 
tion, has been much and idly discussed both in antiquity 
and by modern scholars. Modern pseudo-science has even 
inferred from this passage that Plato placed a “taboo” 
on fish. 

» Which Homer calls ‘‘ fish-teeming,” JI. ix. 360. 
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* Cf. Green, History of English People, Book II. chap. ii., 
an old description of the Scotch army: ‘ They have therefore 
no occasion for pots or pans, for they dress the flesh of the 
cattle in their skins after they have flayed them,” ete. But 
ef. Athenaeus, i. 8-9 (vol. i. p. 36 L.C.L.), Diog. Laert. viii. 


13 wore evroplorous avrois elvar Tas Tpodds, 
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what soldiers could most easily procure. For every- 
where, one may say, it is of easier provision to use 
the bare fire than to convey pots and pans? along.” 
“ Indeed it is.” ‘‘ Neither, as I believe, does Homer 
ever make mention of sweetmeats. Is not that 
something which all men in training understand—that 
if one is to keep his body in good condition he must 
abstain from such things altogether?” ‘‘ They are 
right,” he said, “ in that they know it and do abstain.” 
“ Then, my friend, if you think this is the right way, 
you apparently do not approve of a Syracusan table ® 
and Sicilian variety of made dishes.” “‘ I think not.” 
““You would frown, then, on a little Corinthian maid 
as the chére amie of men who were to keep themselves 
fit?’”’ “ Most certainly.” ‘‘ And also on the seem- 
ing delights of Attic pastry?” “ Inevitably.” ‘‘ In 
general, I take it, if we likened that kind of food and 
regimen to music and song expressed in the pan- 
harmonic mode and in every variety of rhythm it 
would be a fair comparison.” “Quite so.” ‘‘ And 
there variety engendered licentiousness, didit not, but 
heredisease? While simplicity in music begets sobriety 
in the souls, and in gymnastic training it begets 
health in bodies.’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. ‘“‘ And 
when licentiousness and disease multiply in a city, 
are not many courts of law and dispensaries opened, 
and the arts of chicane ° and medicine give themselves 
airs when even free men in great numbers take them 
very seriously ?”’ ‘‘ How can they helpit?”’ he said. 


> Proverbial, like the ‘‘ Corinthian maid”’ and the “ Attic 
pastry.” Cf. Otto, Sprichw. d. Rim. p. 321, Newman, 
Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p.302. Cf. also Phaedr. 


240 B. 
© §ixaviky: more contemptuous than d:caoriKH. 
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* I have given the sense. The construction is debated 
accordingly as we read dmopia or aropig. Cf. Phaedr. 239 v, 
of the use of cosmetics, x#rec olxelwy. The xai with dmropia 
is awkward or expresses the carelessness of conversation. 

> Plato likes to emphasize by pointing toa lower depth or 
a higher height beyond the superlative. 

* There is no exact English equivalent for dae:poxadla, the 
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XIV. “ Will you be able to find a surer proof of an 
evil and shameful state of education in a city than the 
necessity of first-rate physicians and judges, not only 
for the base and mechanical, but for those who claim 
to have been bred in the fashion of free men? Do 
you not think it disgraceful and a notable mark of 
bad breeding to have to make use of a justice im- 
ported from others, who thus become your masters 
and judges, from lack of such qualities in yourself?” 
“ The most shameful thing in the world.” “Is it?” 
said I, “ or is this still more shameful ’—when a man 
not only wears out the better part of his days in the 
courts of law as defendant or accuser, but from the 
lack of all true sense of values ° is led to plume himself 
on this very thing, as being a smart fellow to ‘ put 
over ’ an unjust act and cunningly to try every dodge 
and practice,’ every evasion, and wriggle? out of every 
hold in defeating justice, and that too for trifles and 
worthless things, because he does not know how much 
nobler and better it is to arrange his life so as to 
have no need? of a nodding juryman?” “That is,” 
said he, “ still more shameful than the other.” ‘‘ And 
to require medicine,” said I, ‘‘ not merely for wounds 
or the incidence of some seasonal maladies, but, 
because of sloth and such a regimen as we described, 
to fill one’s body up with winds and humours like a 
insensitiveness to the xadév of the banausic, the nouveau riche 
and the Philistine. 

4 The phrasing of this passage recalls passages of Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds, and the description of the pettifogging 
lawyer and politician in the Theaeletus 172 £. Cf. infra 
519, also Huthydem. 302 8, and Porphyry, De abstinentia, 
i, 34. The metaphors are partly from wrestling. 

* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 263. 

1 Cf. Gorg. 507 v, Thucyd. iii. 82, Isoc. Antid. 238, 
Antiphanes, fr. 288 Kock 6 pydev adixdv ovdevds detrat ees 
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eueuravto TH Sovon melv, odde IlatpdKlw TH 
iwuevw emetiunoav. Kal pev 8%, ébn, atomdv ye 
TO TAA ovTwWs exovTt. Ovx, el y’ evvoets, elmov, 
OTL TH TaLWaywyikKh TOV voonuatwv TavTn TH vov 
iatpixh} mpo tod *AokAnmiddar ovK éyp@vTo, ws 
aot, mpi ‘Hpdducov yevéodar: “Hpddiuxos dé 
mawdoTpipns @v Kal voowdns yevdmevos, . pitas 
B yupvaotixny tatpikh, améxvacce mpa@tov pev Kat 
padtoTra é€avrdv, émeut’ adAovs votepov moddos. 
Ilj 89; &dy. Maxpdv, fv & eyd, tov Oavarov 
adtT@ Towjoas. tapaxodovsarv yap TH voojpate 
Gavacium dvTe odte idoacbar, oljiar, olds 7 Hv 
€auTov, év doxoXla te mavtwv latpevdpevos Sid 
Biov &ln asoxvaidpevos, et Te THS etwOvias Siaitys 


* Plato ridicules the unsavoury metaphors required to 
describe the effects of auto-intoxication. There is a similar 
bit of somewhat heavier satire in Spencer’s Social Statics, 
1868, p. 32: ‘‘Carbuncled noses, cadaverous faces, foetid 
breaths, and plethoric bodies meet us at every turn; 
and our condolences are perpetually asked for headaches, 
flatulences, nightmare, heartburn, and endless other dyspeptic 
symptoms.’’ 

» Plato is probably quoting from memory. In our text, 
Il. xi. 624, Hecamede gives the draught to Machaon and 
Nestor as the Jon (538 8) correctly states. 
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marsh and compel the ingenious sons of Aesculapius 
to invent for diseases such names as fluxes and 
flatulences—don’t you think that disgraceful ?¢” 
“Those surely are,” he said, “ new-fangled and 
monstrous strange names of diseases.” “‘ There was 
nothing of the kind, I fancy,” said I, “in the days 
of Aesculapius. I infer this from the fact that at 
Troy his sons did not find fault with the damsel who 
gave to the wounded Eurypylus °® to drink a posset of 
Pramnian wine plentifully sprinkled with barley and 
gratings of cheese, inflammatory ingredients of a 
surety, nor did they censure Patroclus, who was in 
charge of the case.”’ “It was indeed,” said he, “a 
strange potion for a man in that condition.” ‘ Not 
so strange,” said I, “if you reflect that the former 
Asclepiads made no use of our modern coddling ¢ 
medication of diseases before the time of Herodicus. 
But Herodicus? was a trainer and became a vale- 
tudinarian, and blended gymnastics and medicine, 
for the torment first and chiefly of himself and then 
of many successors.” ‘“‘ How so?” he said. “ By 
lingering out his death,” said I; “for living in 
perpetual observance of his malady, which was in- 
curable, he was not able to effect a cure, but lived 
through his days unfit for the business of life, suffering 
the tortures of the damned if he departed a whit 


¢ This coddling treatment of disease, which Plato affects 
to reprobate here, he recommends from the point of view 
of science in the Timaeus (89 c): 61d radaywryetv det Statrats, 
etc. Of. Eurip. Orestes 883; and even in the Republic 
459 c. 

4 Of. Protag. 316 =, Phaedr. 227 p. To be distinguished 
from his namesake, the brother of Gorgias in Gorg. 448 B. 
Of. Cope on Aristot. Rhet. i. 5, Wilamowitz-Kiessling, Phil. 
Unt. xv. p. 220, Jiithner, Philostratus uber Gymnastik, p. 10. 
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2 a \ rf ’ a 
exBain, Svo8avar@v dé tro aodias eis yipas 
> , \ ” \ / ” -~ / 
agixeto. Kaddv dpa ro yéepas, edn, THS TEXVTS 
> A \ > / 
C jvéyrato. Olov eikds, Hv 8 eyo, Tov pa etdd7a, 
# \ > 
6tt "AokAnmids odK ayvola ovd€ azreipig TOUTOU 
~ ~ ~ a ? / t 
Tob «ldovs THs latpiKis Tois exyovols Ov KaT- 
/ > / > > > ‘\ i ~ cal > 
édeiEev add, GAA’ eidws Ott Got Tots evvopou- 
a is 
pévows epyov Tu éExdoTw ev TH TOAEL TpoOTEeTaKTAL, 
a > a 2 / 7 \ 35 \ rr PS) N 
6 avayKaiov épydlecfar, Kat ovdevi ayodn dia 
f a t =e. | 
Biov Kdpvew iatpevonevw: 6 Apets yeAoiws emt 
~ ~ \ \ ~ 
bev tev Snpwovpy@v aicbavoucba, emi S€ Tav 
mAovoiwy Te Kal edvdatudvwy SoKovvTwv elvat ovK 
? / ~ m” 
aicbavdueba. Ids; edn. 
> A” 
D XV. Téxrwy pév, fv 8 eyd, Kdpvwv afvot 
~ A 4 
mapa tod iatpod ddpyuaKov mwv eeuecar TO 
bd! ~ / 
voonua 7) KdTw Kabapbels 7 Kavoer 7 TOMA XpHoa- 
pevos ammndAdyBat- eav dé Tis adT@ paxpav Siaitav 
mMpooTatTy, TAidia Te TEpl THY Kehadnv TreEpiTiHeis 
\ ¢ A 
Kal Ta TovToLs Exdpueva, Tayd elev OTL OV ayoAy 
Kadpvew ovde AvoiteAc? ottTw Civ, voorpate Tov 


* Cf. Macaulay on Mitford’s History of Greece: “It 
(oligarchical government) has a sort of valetudinarian long- 
evity; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius; it takes no 
exercise; it exposes itself to no accident; it is seized with a 
hypochondriac alarm at every new sensation; it trembles at 
every breath; it lets blood for every inflammation; and 
thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or pleasure, drags 
out its existence to a doting and debilitated old age.” Thai 
Macaulay here is consciously paraphrasing Plato is apparent 
from his unfair use of the Platonic passage in his essay or 
Bacon. Cf. further Eurip. Supp. 1109-1113; Seneca or 
early medicine, Epistles xv. 3 (95) 14 ff., overdoes bott 
Spencer and Macaulay. Cf. Rousseau, Emile, Book I. 
“Je ne sais point apprendre a vivre a qui ne songe qu’: 
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from his fixed regimen, and struggling against death 
by reason of his science he won the prize of a doting 
oldage.*”’ “ A noble prize ® indeed for his science,” 
he said. “ The appropriate one,” said I, “‘ for a man 
who did not know that it was not from ignorance or 
inacquaintance with this type of medicine that 
Aesculapius did not discover it to his descendants, 
but because he knew that for all well-governed 
peoples there is a work assigned to each man in the 
city which he must perform, and no one has leisure 
to be sick ° and doctor himself all his days. And this 
we absurdly enough perceive in the case of a crafts- 
man, but don’t see in the case of the rich and so-called 
fortunate.” “‘ How so?” he said. 

XV. “A carpenter,” said I, “when he is sick 
expects his physician to give him a drug which will 
operate as an emetic on the disease, or to get rid of it 
by purging @ or the use of cautery or the knife. Butif 
anyone prescribes for him a long course of treatment 
with swathings ¢ about the head and their accompani- 
ments, he hastily says that he has no leisure to be 
sick, and that such a life of preoccupation with his 


s’empécher de mourir;’’ La Rochefoucauld (Max. 282): 
«C’est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa santé par 
un trop grand régime.” 

> The pun ynpas and yépas is hardly translatable. Cf. 
Pherecydes apud Diog. Laert. i. 119 xOovln 6€ dvoua éyévero 
TH, ered) ait Zas yav yépas d.dot (vol. i. p. 124 L.C.L.). 
For the ironical use of «adév cf. Eurip. Cyclops 551, Sappho, 
fr. 53 (58). 

¢ Cf. Plutarch, De sanitate tuenda 23, Sophocles, fr. 
88. 11 (?), Lucian, Wigrinus 22, differently; Hotspur’s, 
“‘Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick?” 

4 For 4 xdrw cf. Chaucer, ‘‘Ne upward purgative ne 
downward laxative.” 

¢ Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharnians 439. 
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voby mpocexovTa, Tis dé mpoKkeyevns épyactas 
dedodvra Kal pera TatTa yaipew eimwov T@ 
Toure laTp@, els THY ctw Outav Siaurav euBds, 
byus YEvopEvos CH Ta éavtod mpdttwr: éav Se 7) 
ixavov 9 TO o@pa dreveyKely, TedeuTH CAS mpay- 
patwv ann Addy. Kat 7@ towvTw pev y’, eon, 
doxet /“Tpemew ovTws larpuci _xpHja0au. "Ap; mp 
S° eya, ote Hv Te adT@ Epyov, 6 ef pr) TpaTTOoL, ovK 
edvavrehet Cav; Aijiov, ép7. ‘0 d€ 87 TAovawos, 
as dapev, ovdev éxet ToLlobTov epyov mpoKeiuevor, 
od avayxaloperw dméxeoBae aBiwrov. Ovcovv 57) 
Aéyerat yes DwxkvdAidsov yap, hv 8 eyw, ovK 
akovets, THs dot Seiv, Grav tw 7dyn Bios 7H, 
aperiyv doxeiv. Olwar Sé ye, ef, Kai mpdrepov. 
MnSev, elzov, mept tovtov adtT@ paxywpcla, add’ 
pas avTovs Suddwpev, mOTEpov pedernTEov TovTO 
T® tAovoiw Kal dBicorov TO pn pcder@vre, 7 
vosotpodia TEKTOVUKT bev Kal Tats adAAats Téxvats 
eumod.ov TH mpooeer TOD vod, TO 5€ OwxvAidov 
TapaxeAcupa ovdev eprroditer, Nai pa tov Ata, 
7 90 os, oxedov ye TL TavT@v padvora n ye 
> 
TepaTepw yupvaotiKis 1) TEp\TTH = avTn em 
peAeva Too owparos: Kal yap pds olkovopias Kal 
mpos oTpatelas Kal mpos éSpatous év moXeu dpxas 
dvaKxodos. Td S€ 87 péyiotov, ote Kal mpds 


® This alone marks the humour of the whole Passage. 
which Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon seems to miss. Cf. 
Aristoph. Acharnians 757; Apology 41 v. 

> The line of Phocylides i is toyed with merely to vary the 
expression of the thought. Bergk restores it digmadar Broriy, 
dperiy 5° ray 7 Bios #5n, which is Horace’s (Ep. i. 1. 53 f.): 


Quaerenda pecunia primum est; 
Virtus post nummos! 
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illness and neglect of the work that lies before him 
isn’t worth living. And thereupon he bids fare- 
well to that kind of physician, enters upon his 
customary way of life, regains his health, and lives 
attending to his affairs—or, if his body is not equal to 
the strain, he dies and is freed from all his troubles.* ”’ 
“ For such a man,” he said, “ that appears to be the 
right use of medicine.” “‘ And is not the reason,” I 
said, “that he had a task and that life wasn’t worth 
acceptance on condition of not doing his work?” 
“ Obviously,” he said. ‘“‘ But the rich man, we say, 
has no such appointed task, the necessity of abstaining 
from which renders life intolerable.” ‘I haven’t 
heard of any.” “Why, haven’t you heard that 
saying of Phocylides, that after a man has ‘ made his 
pile’ he ought to practise virtue?” “‘ Before, too, 
I fancy,” he said. “ Let us not quarrel with him on 
that point,” I said, “ but inform ourselves whether 
this virtue is something for the rich man to practise, 
and life is intolerable if he does not, or whether we 
are to suppose that while valetudinarianism is a hind- 
rance to single-minded attention to carpentry and the 
other arts, it is no obstacle to the fulfilment of Pho- 
cylides’ exhortation.”” “ Yes, indeed,” he said, “ this 
excessive care for the body that goes beyond simple 
gymnastics® is about the greatest of all obstacles. 
For it is troublesome in household affairs and military 
service and sedentary offices in the city.” ‘And, chief 
of all, it puts difficulties in the way of any kind of 

¢ In the Gorgias (464 B) larpixy is recognized as co-ordinate 
in the care of the body with yuyvacrixy. Here, whatever 
goes beyond the training and care that will Pee the 


health of a normal body is austerely rejected. Cf. 410 8. } 
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pabicers dotwacoby Kal évvojcers TE Kal peA€Tas 
Cmpos éavrov yarem}, Kepadrs twas atet dua- 
tdces’ Kai idlyyous bromTEVovea Kal aiTiwmpEevy 
éx drdocodias eyylyvecbar, wate, omy TavTy 
dpet) doxeirar Kal doxyidlerar, mavTn epmrdd.os* 
Kdpvew yap olecBat mrovet del Kat WdivovTa pHTOTE 
Ajyew mepl ToD cwHpatos. Eixds y’, €bn. OvKodv 
Taira yiyvwoxovta Popev Kat "AckAnmdv tods 
pev ddoe te Kal dvairn byes e€xovtas Ta 
D camara, voonsa dé Te amoKexpysevov taxovtTas ev 
adtots, ToUTOLS plev Kal TaUTH TH Efe KaTadetEat 
latpiknv, pappakots TE Kal Towats TA voorjmaTa 
exBa\dovta attav Hv elwhviavy mpoorarrew 
diattav, wa pr Ta ToAiTLKA BAdmToL, Ta 8 clow 
did TavTds vevoonKdTa awpata ovK emtyeLpetv 
dvaitats KaTa opiKpov amavTAobvTa Kal éemyéovTa 
juakpov ~Kat Kakov Biov avOpwmw moreiv, Kat 
éxyova avT@v, Ws TO elkds, ETEpa ToLabTa duTevew, 
bk adda tov par) Surdpevov ev TH KabecoTnKvia Trepidde 
Civ pr olecbar detv Vepamrevew, ws ote adT@ ove 
mode AvaiteAH; Tlodurixdv, epyn, A€yers "AckAy- 
mudv. Afrov, jv 8° eyw"* Kal of maides adrod, 
1 Siardocers Galen: duacrdces Mss., plainly wrong. 

2 Sidov, Hy & éyw xrd.] this, the ms. reading, will not construe 
smoothly, and many emendations have been proposed, none 
of which seriously affects the sense. I have translated 


Schneider’s transposition of 67t ro.odros Hv after éyd and 
before kal. 

? As Macaulay, Essay on ‘“‘ Bacon,” puts it: ‘* That a vale- 
tudinarian . . . who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of 
Navarre’s tales should be treated as a caput lwpinum because 
he could not read the Timaeus without a headache, was a 
notion which the humane spirit of the English schools of 
wisdom altogether rejected.” For the thought ¢f. Xen. Mem. 
iii. 12. 6-7. 
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instruction, thinking, er private meditation, forever 
imagining headaches? and dizziness and attributing 
their origin to philosophy. So that wherever this 
kind of virtue is practised ® and tested it is in every 
way a hindrance.* For it makes the man always 
fancy himself sick and never cease from anguishing 
about his body.’’ “ Naturally,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
shall we not say that it was because Asclepius knew 
this—that for those who were by nature and course 
of life sound of body but had some localized disease, 
that for such, I say, and for this habit he revealed the 
art of medicine, and, driving out their disease by drugs 
and surgery, prescribed for them their customary 
regimen in order not to interfere with their civic 
duties, but that, when bodies were diseased inwardly 
and throughout, he did not attempt by diet and 
by gradual evacuations and infusions to prolong a 
wretched existence for the man and bave him beget 
in all likelihood similar wretched offspring? But if a 
man was incapable of living in the established round 4 
and order of life, he did not think it worth while to 
treat him, since such a fellow is of no use either to 
himself or to the state.’’ ‘‘ A most politic Asclepius 
you're telling us of,’ he said. ‘“‘ Obviously,” said I, 


> Literally “‘ virtue is practised in this way.’’ Cf. 503 p 
for a similar contrast between mental and other labours. 
And for the meaning of virtue cf. the Elizabethan: ‘‘ Virtue 
is ever sowing of her seeds.” 

¢ There is a suggestion of Stoic terminology in Plato’s 
use of éu7dd.0s and similar words. Cf. Xen. Afem.i.2.4. On 
the whole passage ef. again Macaulay’s Essay on ‘“‘ Bacon,” 
Maximus of Tyre (Duebn.) 10, and the diatribe on modern 
medicine and valetudinarianism in Edward Carpenter’s 
Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. @ Cf. Thucyd. i. 130. 

¢ There is a touch of comedy in the Greek. Cf. Eupolis, 
fr. 94 Kock raxvv déyes pév. 
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Stu TowodTos Hv, ody pas Ws Kal év Tpote dyaboi 
408 mpos Tov moAenov edpavyncav, kal TH tarpurg, os 
ey Adyw, expGvt0; 7 od peuvyoat, OTe Kal TH 
Mevédew €x Tod tpatpatos od 6 Idvdapos eBadev 
alu’ éxpvlnoavr éni 7” Ama Pdppak’ Exacoov, 
6 tu 8 exphv peta Toro } mew 7 dayetv oddev 
padov 7) 7 EdputvAwm mpoo€érattov, ws tkavav 
dvrwy Tav dappakwy idcacbar avdpas mpo Tav 
Tpavpdtwv vyvewods Te Kal Kooplous ev diairn, 
B kav ef tUxovev ev TH Tapayphua KuKe@va TLOvTes, 
voowen dé gdvaer Te Kal axdAactov ovTE adrois 
ovte Tots aAAots wovTo Avattedciv Civ, odd’ ext 
rovTois THY Téexvnv Sev elvar, ode Bepamrevtéov 
avtovs, ovd’ ef Midov mAovowrepot elev. Idvu 
Kopipous, efn, Aéyets "AokAnmod raidas. 

XVI. Ipéver, Fv 8 ey Kairow dmelodvrés 
ye hiv ot Tpaywd.orro.ot te Kat [ivdapos ’AndA- 
Awvos pev daow *AoKAnmiov etvat, 70 5€ ypvaod 

C evoOjvat mAovcwov avdpa Oavdowov dn dvra 
idoacbat, dbev 87 Kal KepavvwOjvar adtov. aAets 
S€ Kata Ta Tpoetpnueva od TretOducba adtots ap- 
potepa, Grd’ ei ev Oeod Fv, odK Hv, drjcopev, 
aisyporepdys, €¢ 5° atoxpoxepdys, odK wv Geod. 
*OpOdtata, 7) 8 ds, Tabra ye. GAAa wept TodSse 
ti réyers, @ LedKpates; ap’ odK ayabods Set 


? A , od a / > > ”v 
ev TH woAew KexTHoOar latpovs; elev 8 dv mov 


@ Cf. the Homeric 4 ob udury ; 

> Plato is quoting loosely or adapting Jl. iv. 218. aly’ 
€xnupjoas én’ dp’ Hra pdpuaxa elbws mdoce is said of Machaon, 
not of Menelaus. 

* Proverbial and suggests Tyrtaeus. Cf. Laws 660 x. 
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“that was his character. And his sons too, don’t 
you see that at Troy they approved themselves 
good fighting-men and practised medicine as I 
described it? Don’t you remember? that in the 
case of Menelaus too from the wound that Pandarus 
inflicted 


They sucked the blood, and soothing simples sprinkled ?® 


But what he was to eat or drink thereafter they no 
more prescribed than for Eurypylus, taking it for 
granted that the remedies sufficed to heal men who 
before their wounds were healthy and temperate in 
diet even if they did happen for the nonce to drink 
a posset; but they thought that the life of a man 
constitutionally sickly and intemperate was of no use 
to himself or others, and that the art of medicine 
should not be for such nor should they be given treat- 
ment even if they were richer than Midas.°” “ Very 
ingenious fellows,’’ he said, “ you make out these 
sons of Asclepius to be.” 

XVI. “ ’Tis fitting,” saidI; “ and yet in disregard 
of our principles the tragedians and Pindar?@ affirm 
that Asclepius, though he was the son of Apollo, was 
bribed by gold to heal a man already at the point of 
death, and that for this cause he was struck by the 
lightning. But we in accordance with the aforesaid 
principles * refuse to believe both statements, but if 
he was the son of a god he was not avaricious, we 
will insist, and if he was greedy of gain he was not 
the son of a god.”’ ‘‘ That much,” said he, “ is most 
certainly true. But what have you to say to this, 
Socrates, must we not have good physicians in our 
city? And they would be the most likely to be good 


4 Of. Aeschyl. Ag. 1022 ff., Eurip. Alcest. 3-4, Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 53. * Cf. 379 ff., also 365 E. a6; 
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pddora rowodTo1, dco. mAeioTous pév Byrewwous, 
D mAcistous S€ voowSers petexetpicavTo, Kat diKa- 
otal ad woavtws of mavtodatais pvceow wut- 
Andres. Kati pddra, elzov, ayabods Adyw: adn’ 
olofa ods wWyodma To.ovTovs; “Av eins, pn. 
"Aa metpacouar, Av 8 éeyw: ad pévTor ovx 
Gpovov mpaypa TH adT@ Adyw jpov. Has; Edy. 
"larpot peév, elzov, Sewdtato. av yévowrTo, «i ex 
malswv apfdpevor mpos TO pavOdvew Thy Téxvnv 
ws mielorous Te Kat Tovnpordrots owpaow Opry} 
E cevav Kai adtol macas vogous Kdpovev Kat elev p47) 
mavu bytewvol ddoet. od yap, oluar, cdpati cOua 
Jepamrevovow: od yap av adTa evexwper Kaka elvai 
mote Kal yevéoOar: adAa uxyf odpua, 4 ovK 
eyywpel Kaki yevouevny TE Kal ovcav «Dd TL 
Deparevew. “OpOds, €byn. Atkaoris 8€ ye, & 
409 dire, buy puyfs apxer, 4} odK eyywpet ex veas 
év movnpais yuyats teOpadbar te Kal wytAnKevar 
kal tava adiucnpata adryy 7duxnkviav diefeAn- 
AvOévar, wWote d€€ws ad’ adTis Texpaipecbar Ta 
Tov GdNwv adicyjuata, olov Kara o@ua vogovs: 
aX’ dzretpov adtnv Kal axépaov det Kax@v HOdv 
véav odcav yeyovevat, et we\Ace Kart) Kaya odca 
Kpivew byids Ta Sixata. S10 87) Kal edHBeus véor 
OvTes of EmetKets haivovTar Kal eveEaTraTyTOL 70 
B r&v adixkwv, dre odK Exovtes ev EauToOts Tapadely- 
para opovoTra A tots _Tovnpots. Kat pev Om, ep, 
opddpa ye adto mdcxovow. Tovydpro, jv 8 


® Slight colloquial jest. Cf. Aristoph. Hq. 1158, Pax 1061. 
> Cf. Gorg. 465 o-D. 
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who had treated the greatest number of healthy and 
diseased men, and so good judges would be those who 
had associated with all sorts and conditions of men.” 
“ Most assuredly I want them good,” I said; ‘“ but 
do you know whom I regard as such?” “ I'll know 
if you tell,*” he said. “ Well, I will try,” said I. 
“You, however, have put unlike cases in one 
question.” ‘How so?” said he. “ Physicians, it 
is true,’ I said, ‘‘ would prove most skilled if, from 
childhood up, in addition to learning the principles 
of the art they had familiarized themselves with the 
greatest possible number of the most sickly bodies, 
and if they themselves had suffered all diseases and 
were not of very healthy constitution. For you see 
they do not treat the body by the body.’ If they did, 
it would not be allowable for their bodies to be or to 
have been in evil condition. But they treat the body 
with the mind—and it is not competent for a mind 
that is or has been evil to treat anything well.” 
“Right,” he said. “But a judge, mark you, my 
friend, rules soul with soul and it is not allowable for 
a soul to have been bred from youth up among evil 
souls and to have grown familiar with them, and itself 
to have run the gauntlet of every kind of wrong-doing 
and injustice so as quickly to infer from itself the 
misdeeds of others as it might diseases in the body, 
but it must have been inexperienced in evil natures 
and uncontaminated by them while young, if it is to 
be truly fair and good and judge soundly of justice. 
For which cause the better sort seem to be simple- 
minded in youth and are easily deceived by the 
wicked, since they do not have within themselves 
patterns answering to the affections of the bad.” 
“ That is indeed their experience,” he said. “ There- 
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ey, ov véov aGAAa yépovTa bet Tov ayabov Suxa- 
ory elvat, oypuwab yeyovera. THs aductas olov 
€oTw: ovK olKelay év TH adrob puxH €votcav 
noOnpevov, GAN’ éMorpiav ev aMorpiaus poepwede- 
™HKOTA ev TONG xpovw SvarobaveoBar, olov TépuKe 
KaKov, EMLOTH UD ovK éeumrelpia oiKela KEXpnILEVoV. 
Tevvatdtratos yodv, dy, €ouxev elvar 6 Tovwodtos 
Sixaorijs. Kai ayabds ye, jv 8° éyw, 6 od Hpwras: 
6 yap EX puxyy dyabnv dyabes. 6 d€ deuvds 
exeivos Kal KaXUTONTOS, 6 moha, avTos HounKeas 
Kat mavodpyos TE Kal aopds olduevos elvar, OTav 
pev Opotors opal, Sewos paiverar eevdaBovpevos, 
mpos Ta ev adr mapadelypata damocKkoTa@v: 
otav dé dyaBots Kal mpeoBurépors 79 mAnodon, 
dBeATepos ab paiverar, dma av Tapa Kaipov Kal 
dyvoay bytes 00s, dre odK Exwv Tapddevypa Tob 
TovovTOU" mAcovats d€ mrovnpots 7 xpnotots evTvy- 
xdvev aopwrepos 7 dabeorepos Soxet elvat adT@ 
Te Kal adAXots. Havrarrace pev ovr, ébn, adn 67. 
XVII. Ov Tolvuy, hv & eye, Towobrov xXp7) TOV 
Sucaorhy Cnreiv tov dyabov TE Kal oodov, aAAd, 
Tov _Tporepoy. Tmovnpia Hey. yap apeTnv te Kal 
adray ovmor” dy yvoin, apeTr be pvoews mau5evo- 
Kévns xpovw awa adtis Te Kal movnpias émor?- 
* éyiua04: here in a favourable sense, but usually an un- 


translatable Greek word for a type portrayed in a character 
of Theophrastus. 

> For this type of character of. Thucyd, iii. 83, and my 
comments in T.4.P.A. vol. xxiv. p. 79. Cf. Burke, Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol: ‘They who raise suspicions on 
the good on account of the behaviour of ill men, are of the 
party of the latter;’’ Stobaeus ii. p. 46 Blas pn, ot dyador 
evamdrnrot, Menander, fr. 845 Kock xpyorod map’ dvdpds 

pndev vrovoe kaxdr, 
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fore it is,” said I, “ that the good judge must not be 
a youth but an old man, a late learner 2 of the nature 
of injustice, one who has not become aware of it as a 
property in his own soul, but one who has through the 
long years trained himself to understand it as an alien 
thing in alien souls, and to discern how great an evil it 
is by the instrument of mere knowledge and not by 
experience of his own.” ‘‘ That at any rate,” he 
said, “ appears to be the noblest kind of judge.” 
“ And what is more, a good one,” I said, “‘ which was 
the gist of your question. For he who has a good 
soul is good. But that cunning fellow quick to 
suspect evil,? and who has himself done many unjust 
acts and who thinks himself a smart trickster, when 
he associates with his like does appear to be clever, 
being on his guard and fixing his eyes on the patterns 
within himself. But when the time comes for him to 
mingle with the good and his elders, then on the 
contrary he appears stupid. He is unseasonably 
distrustful and he cannot recognize a sound character 
because he has no such pattern in himself. But 
since he more often meets with the bad than the 
good, he seems to himself and to others to be rather 
wise than foolish.” “ That is quite true,” he said. 
XVII. “‘ Well then,” said I, “‘ such a one must not 
be our ideal of the good and wise judge but the former. 
For while badness could never come to know both 
virtue and itself, native virtue through education will 
at last acquire the science of both itself and badness.° 


¢ Cf. George Eliot, Adam Bede, chap. xiv.: “It is our 
habit to say that while the lower nature can never understand 
the higher, the higher nature commands a complete view of 
the lower. But I think the higher nature has to learn this 
comprehension by a good deal of hard experience.” 
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puny Aniperar. copes ovr otros, as pot Soxet, add’ 
odx 6 KaKos ylyverar. Kai epot, én, Evrdoxel. 
Ovxoby Kal larpiKyy, olay elmopev, jLeTa Tis 
TovavTns SucaoriKis Kata modu vopoberioets, at 
Tov moNT@v cou Tovs bev edvets Ta oapara Kal 
Tas poxas Bepamevoovor, tous dé He}, Ooo. pev 
Kata oGpa tovodrot, droBvjoKew edoovon, Tovs 
be Kata my boxy Kaxogvets Kal dvidrous avrot 
dmoxrevodow ; To yoov dpiorov, é¢y, avtois TE 
Tots maaXovat Kal TH TroXeu ouTw mépavtar. Ot 
dé 87 veo, Hy 8 eye, SiAov 6 OTL evAaBijoovrat cou 
ducaoructs eis xpetav iévat, TH AMAR exeivy pov- 
ouKh Xpwpevor, nv 81) edayev awdpoovvnv ev- 
TiKTEW. Ti pays en. *Ap’ odv od KaTa Tavrd 
ixvn Taira fr) povatKos yepvaorucny SudKewv, av 
een, aipycet, wote pndev latpicys Sciobat 6 6 Tt 
pe) dvayKen ; “Epovye doxel. Aura pay Ta “Yue 
vacua Kal TOUS movous mpos TO Oupoeidés Tis 
pvocws Prerev Kaicetvo éyetpwv TOVHATEL paMov 
7 ™pos loyvv, ovx aaomep ot adAot abAnrai 6 pouns 
eveka ourta Kal mvous petaxerpilovrar. *Op0o- 
tata, 7 8 6s. “Ap odv, Hv d eyed, & Travxwr, 


® Cf. Theaetet. 176 v “It is far best not to concede to the 
unjust that they are clever knaves, for they glory in the 
taunt.” Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 21. 

’ Only the incurable suffer a purely exemplary and 
deterrent punishment in this world or the next. Cf. infra 
615 5, Protag. 325 a, Gorg. 525 c, Phaedo 113 &. 

© ultro, as opposed to édcovow. 

@ Cf. 405 c. Plato always allows for the limitation of the 
ideal by necessity. 


* The welfare of the soul is always the prime object for 
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This one, then, as I think, is the man who proves 
to be wise and not the bad man.*”” “‘ AndI concur,” 
he said. “ Then will you not establish by law in 
your city such an art of medicine as we have described 
in conjunction with this kind of justice? And these 
arts will care for the bodies and souls of such of 
your citizens as are truly well born, but of those 
who are not, such as are defective in body they will 
suffer to die and those who are evil-natured and 
incurable? in soul they will themselves¢ put to death.” 
“ This certainly,” he said, ‘“‘ has been shown to be 
the best thing for the sufferers themselves and for 
the state.” “ Andso your youths,” said I, ‘‘ employ- 
ing that simple music which we said engendered 
sobriety will, it is clear, guard themselves against 
falling into the need of the justice of the court-room.” 
“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ And will not our musician, pur- 
suing the same trail in his use of gymnastics, if he 
please, get to have no need of medicine save when 
indispensable??”’ “I think so.” ‘‘ And even the 
exercises and toils of gymnastics he will undertake 
with a view to the spirited part of his nature® to 
arouse that rather than for mere strength, unlike 
ordinary athletes, who treat’ diet and exercise only 
as a means to muscle.”’ ‘‘ Nothing could be truer,” 
he said. ‘‘ Then may we not say, Glaucon,” said I, 


Plato. (Cf. 591 c.) But he cannot always delay to correct 
ordinary speech in this sense. The correction of 376 = here 
is of course not a change of opinion, and it is no more a 
criticism of Isocrates, Antid. 180-185, than it is of Gorgias 
464 8, or Soph. 228 x, or Rep. 521 £. 

? weraxerplfovrar: this reading of Galen is more idiomatic 
than the ms. weraxerpieirax. Where English says ‘‘he is not 
covetous of honour as other men are,” Greek says “he (is) 
not as other men are covetous of honour.” 
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Kal of kafordvres povoury Kal -yupvaoriKy 
C maudevew ovx ob eveKa TIVES OLOVTAL xafioraow, 
iva TH pev TO oda Oeparevouwro, TH Se Ty 
guyjv; “Ada ti pj; €dn. Kuduvevovow, Hv 
S° ey, audorepa ths Wuyis evexa TO péyioTov 
cabioravar. Ids 8; Ovdx ewoeis, elrov, ws 
Siarievrar adriy Thy Sidvovav, ot av YUMVAOT LRT 
pev dua Biov OpmtAjowor, povoikhs dé a awvrat; 
7 door av tovvavtiov diateBGow; Twos dé, 4 8 
Do os, mépt déyets ; “Aypioratos Te Kal oKAnpornTos, 
Kal av padaxias TE Kal HLEpOTNTOS, ay o eye. 
"Eywye, €dy, OTL of pev YULVAOTLKH aKpaT@ 
Xpnodprevor aypidtepot Tob Sovros dmoBaivovaw, 
ot de povourg) padardrepou ad yiyvovrat a ws 
Kavov avrots. Kai pv, jv 8 eyes, TO ye ayptov 
TO Oupoeidés av THs pdocws Tapexo.To, Kal opbds 
pev tpadev avdpetov av ci, padAov 8 emrabev 
Tod dé€ovtos oKAnpdov Te Kal yaderov ylyvowt’ dav, 
ws TO elkos. Aoet ot, éedy. Ti 8€; TO TiLEpov 
E ovy % prrdaogos av €xor dvois; Kal paMov pev 
avelévros adtod padarcarepov ety 708 d€ovTos, 
Kadds dé Tpagevros 1} HLEpov Te Kat Kdopuov; "Kore 
Ta0TO.. Activ b€ yé dapev tods pvracas dpporépa 
EXEL TovTw Te pvoer. Act yap. Ovdxoiv jpyo- 
abat Set adtas mpos addAjAas; Ids 8 ov; Kal 
Tod fev Hppoopevov awdpwv te Kal avdpela 7 


* Plato half seriously attributes his own purposes to 
the founders, Cf. 405-406 on medicine and Phileb. 16 c on 
dialectics. 

> Yor the thought cf. Eurip. Suppl. 882 f. and Polybius's 
account of the effect of the neglect of music on the 
Arcadians (iv. 20). 

° Cf. supra 375 a With Plato’s doctrine of the two 
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“that those who established ¢ an education in musie 
and gymnastics had not the purpose in view that 
some attribute to them in so instituting, namely to 
treat the body by one and the soul by the other ? ” 
“ But what? ’’ he said. “It seems likely,” I said, 
“that they ordained both chiefly for the soul’s sake.” 
“How so?” “Have you not observed,” said I, 
“the effect on the disposition of the mind itself? of 
lifelong devotion to gymnastics with total neglect of 
music? Or the disposition of those of the opposite 
habit? ”’ “* In what respect do you mean ? ” he said. 
“In respect of savagery and hardness or, on the 
other hand, of softness and gentleness?” “‘I have ob- 
served,” he said,” “‘ that the devotees of unmitigated 
gymnastics turn out more brutal than they should 
be and those of music softer than is good for them.” 
“And surely,” said I, “ this savagery is a quality 
derived from the high-spirited element in our nature, 
which, if rightly trained, becomes brave, but if over- 
strained, would naturally become hard and harsh.” 
“Tthink so,” hesaid. ‘‘ And again, is not the gentle- 
ness a quality which the philosophic nature would 
yield? This if relaxed too far would be softer than 
is desirable but if rightly trained gentle and orderly?” 
“That is so.” ‘‘ But our requirement, we say,° is 
that the guardians should possess both natures.” 
“Tt is.’ ‘‘ And must they not be harmoniously 
adjusted to one another?” “Of course.” “ And 
the soul of the man thus attuned is sober and brave ?”’ 
temperaments cf. the distinction of quick-wits and hard- 
wits in Ascham’s Schoolmaster. Ascham is thinking of 
Plato, for he says: ‘‘ Galen saith much music marreth men’s 


manners; and Plato hath a notable place of the same thing 
in his book De rep., well marked also and excellently 


translated by Tully himself.” 
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411 pun; Ildvu ye. Tod 8€ dvapydorov Sed Kat 
dypotxos; Kat paha. 

XVIII. Odcody oTav bev TUS povoucy) TapeXy) 
KaravArcty Kal Karayety THs buxijs dua TV aTav 
@omep d1d xwrns as vov 57) Hpeets eA€yopiev Tas 
yAvxetas Te Kal padaras Kat Opynvawders dpjiovias, 
Kal puvupiloy Te Kal yeyaveapevos bd THS @ois 
duvateAH tev Biov dhov, odTOs TO prev mpaTor, et 

Br t Jupoedes cixev, woTrep aidypov eudhage kal 
xptomor ef dxpnorov Kal okAnpod emoinaey: 
oTay 5° emeXewv 7) avin dAAd KnAj, TO pera ToOTO 
7157 THKEL Kal AciBee, ews av ase) TOV Oupov al 
EKTELY womep vebpa ek THs puxts Kal 7roLjon 
padbarov aint yy. Iavu pev ovv, edn. Kat 
€av pev ve, yy S° eyw, &€ dpxijs gvcer abvjov 
AdBn, TAXD TodTo dvempagato: eav de Oupoedh, 
dobevh Toujoas Tov Oupov d€dppotrov ameipyacato, 

Ca dio opiKp@v Taxv epeOLoprevov TE Kal karaoBev- 
VULLEVOV. dcpdxoAou odv Kal dpyidou avti Bupo- 
etd00s yeyeryyra, SvoKorias euTcor. Kopudp pev 
ovv. Tt be; av av YUMVAOTLKA 70 a Tovn Kal 
eVuXATAL ev peda, _bovouris de kat pirocodias 
py) amTnTar, od mp@Tov fev €d loywv 70 oma 
ppovnatos Te Kal Ouwod eumimrara Kal avdped- 

SUC OOL IC: 


> Demetrius, Iept ‘Bpu. 51, quotes this and the following 
sentence as an example of the more vivid expression following 
the less vivid. or the image cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Thesm. 
18, Aeschyl. Choeph. 451, Shakespeare, Cymbeline ur. ii. 59 
“ Love's counsellor should fill the pores of hearing.” 

¢ Cf. 398 p-r, where the Opnvddes apyoviae are rejected 
altogether, while here they are used to illustrate the softening 
effect of music on a hard temperament. It is misspent 
ingenuity to harp on such ‘* contradictions,” 
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“Certainly.” “And that of the ill adjusted is 
cowardly and rude?” “ It surely is.” 

XVIII. “‘ Now when a man abandons himself to 
music to play * upon him and pour? into his soul as it 
were through the funnel of his ears those sweet, soft, 
and dirge-like airs of which we were just now® speak- 
ing, and gives his entire time to the warblings and 
blandishments of song, the first result is that the 
principle of high spirit, if he had it, is softened like 
iron ¢ and is made useful instead of useless and brittle. 
But when he continues ¢ the practice without remission 
and is spellbound, the effect begins to be that he 
melts and liquefies‘ till he completely dissolves away 
his spirit, cuts out as it were the very sinews of his 
soul and makes of himself a ‘feeble warrior.’9” 
“ Assuredly,”’ he said. “ And if,’”’ said I, “he has 
to begin with a spiritless* nature he reaches this 
result quickly, but if a high-spirited, by weakening 
the spirit he makes it unstable, quickly irritated by 
slight stimuli, and as quickly quelled. The outcome 
is that such men are choleric and irascible instead of 
high-spirited, and are peevish and discontented.” 
“Precisely so.”’ “On the other hand, if a man toils 
hard at gymnastics and eats right lustily and holds no 
truck with music and philosophy, does he not at first 
get very fit and full of pride and high spirit and 


4 For images drawn from the tempering of metals cf. 
Aeschy!. Ag. 612 and Jebb on Soph. Ajax 650. 

¢ Of. Theaetet. 165 © éwéxwv xal ovx duets, and Blaydes 
on Aristoph. Peace 1121. 

t Of. Tennyson’s “ Molten down in mere uxoriousness”’ 
(** Geraint and Enid’”’). 

9 A familiar Homeric reminiscence (Jl. xvii. 588) quoted 
also in Symp. 174.c. Cf. Froissart’s “‘ un mol chevalier.” 

* Etymologically d@uyos =‘ deficient in @upés.” 
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repos ylyverat adtés adtob; Kat pdda ye. Te 
Sai; émeddv dAdo pndév mpdtrn pndé Kowwvi 
D Movons pndapq, odk et Te Kat eviv abtod dudo- 
pabes év rH Wuyh, dre ode paljpatos yevdpevov 
ovdevds ote Cntipatos, ovte Adyou petioxov 
ovre Ths GAAns povoikis, adobevés Te Kal Kwpov 
Kat tudAdgv ylyverat, ate ovK eyerpdpevov ovdé 
tpepduevov ovde Siaxabarpopévwv Tdv aicbjicewv 
avtod; Odrws, é¢n. Muoddroyos 87, olua, o 
TowodTos ‘ylyverat Kal dovaos, Kai mevfot pev did 
Aoywv ovdev Ett xpHtar, Bia S€ Kal aypidtynte 
E @omep Onpiov mpos mavta Svamparretat, Kal ev 
apabia Kat oKaidTnTe peta appvOulas tre Kal 
axaptotias CA. avrdracw, 4 8° ds, ovrws exer. 
"Et 51) dv” ovre ToUTw, ws coiKe, SUo Téxva Deov 
éywy av tia gainv Sedwxévar tots avOpamois, 
povoikny Te Kal yupvaotiKyy emt TO Oupoedées Kal 
TO diAdcogor, odk emt Yuynv Kal c@ua, ef pr et 
mdapepyov, GAN’ én” eéxelvw, Smws av adAdjAow 
412 Evvappoobfrov émitewonevw Kal avienevw péxpt 
Tob mpooyjKkovtos. Kat yap eouxev, edn. Tov 
KdAAoT’ dpa fovotKH yuuvactiuKny KepavvivTa Kal 
peTpiotata TH bux mpoodépovta, TobTov dpbdrar’ 
av daiwev elvar teA€ws povotxwratov Kat ed- 
apwootétatov, moAd paddov 7 TOV Tas yxopdas 
adAjAas Evvotdvta. Hikdtws y’, ébn, & Ld- 


2 A hater of rational discussion, as explained in Laches 
188 c, and the beautiful passage in the Phaedo 89 p ff. Of. 
Minucius Felix, Octavius 14. 6 ‘*Igitur nobis providendum 
est ne odio identidem sermonum laboremus.” John Morley 
describes obscurantists as sombre hierophants of misology.” 

» For virtue as “music”? cf. Phaedo 61 a, Laches 188 p, 
and Iago’s ‘“*There is a daily music in his life.” The 
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become more brave and bold than he was?” ‘“ He 
does indeed.” “But what if he does nothing but 
this and has no contact with the Muse in any way, 
is not the result that even if there was some principle 
of the love of knowledge in his soul, since it tastes 
of no instruction nor of any inquiry and does not 
participate in any discussion or any other form of 
culture, it becomes feeble, deaf, and blind, because it 
is not aroused or fed nor are its perceptions purified 
and quickened?” ‘‘ That is so,” he said. ‘‘ And 
so such a man, I take it, becomes a misologist * and 
a stranger to the Muses. He no longer makes any 
use of persuasion by speech but achieves all his ends 
like a beast by violence and savagery, and in his 
brute ignorance and ineptitude lives a life of dis- 
harmony and gracelessness.” ‘‘ That is entirely 
true,” hesaid. ‘ For these two, then, it seems there 
are two arts which I would say some god gave to 
mankind, music and gymnastics for the service of 
the high-spirited principle and the love of knowledge 
in them—not for the soul and the body except 
incidentally, but for the harmonious adjustment of 
these two principles by the proper degree of tension 
and relaxation of each.’ ‘ Yes, so it appears,” he 
said. ‘‘ Then he who best blends gymnastics with 
music and applies them most suitably to the soul is 
the man whom we should most rightly pronounce to 
be the most perfect and harmonious musician, far 
rather than the one who brings the strings into 
unison with one another.’” ‘That seems likely, 


‘perfect musician” is the professor of the royal art of 
Politicus 306-308 ff. which harmonizes the two temperaments, 
not merely by education, but by eliminating extremes 
through judicious marriages. 
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Kpates. Odxodv kal ev 7H méAet Huiv, & TAadkwv, 
Sejcer Tod TovovTov Tivds del emvardrou, et pwéAAet 

B% modrela odlecba; Aejoer pevtor ws oldv ré 
ye pddora. 

XIX. Of peéev 87 tdm00 THs matdelas te Kal 
tpopjs obto. av elev. xopeias yap Ti av Tis 
SueElou THv ToLvovTwY Kal Onpas Te Kal KUYHyEoLa 
Kal yupviKovs ay@vas Kal immKovs; ayedov yap 
tu SAa 81) Ste TOUTOIs éEromeva Set ada elvar, Kat 
ovkert xaderra evdpeiv. “lows, 7 8 ds, od yadera. 
Elev, hv 8 eye: ro 8) pera Tobto ti av qpiv 
Suarpetéov ein; dp ovK adrt@v TovTwy oitwes 

Cdpfovoit te Kal dpfovrar; Ti pyv; “Ore pev 
mpeaButépous Tovs apxovtas Set elvar, vewTéepous 
dé tods dpyouevous, dHAov; AjAov. Kat dr ye 
Tovs apistovs adta@v; Kai toéro. Oi d€ yewpyayv 
dpioto. ap ov yewpyiKwtato. yiyvovra; Nai. 
Niv 8’, éewd1) duAdKwv adrods dpiotous Set elvat, 
dp’ od dvdAakikwratovs mdAews; Nat. Ovdxodv 
fpovimous te eis todro Set Urdpyew Kat Svvarods 

Dat €re Kndendvas ths mdAews; “Kort taira. 
KySoito S€é y’ av tis udAtora TovToU 6 TUyyavou 
purdv. “Avayrn. Kai piv todrd y’ av padora 
pirot, & Evyudepey Hyoiro ta adTa Kal éavT@ Kal 


* This ‘‘epistates’’ is not the director of education of 
Laws 765 p ff., though of course he or it will control educa- 
tion. It is rather an anticipation of the philosophic rulers, 
as appears from 497 c-p. and corresponds to the nocturnal 
council of Laws 950 8 ff. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 86, note 650. 

» ydp explains rio, or outlines. Both in the Republic 
and the Laws Plato frequently states that many details must 
be left to subsequent legislation. Cf. Rep. 379 a, 400 B-c, 
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Socrates,’’ he said. ‘‘ And shall we not also need 
in our city, Glaucon, a permanent overseer? of this 
kind if its constitution is to be preserved?” ‘‘ We 
most certainly shall.” 

XIX. “‘ Such would be the outlines of their educa- 
tion and breeding. For why ® should one recite the 
list of the dances of such citizens, their hunts and 
chases with hounds, their athletic contests and races ? 
It is pretty plain that they must conform to these 
principles and there is no longer any difficulty in 
discovering them.” ‘There is, it may be, no 
difficulty,” he said. ‘‘ Very well,” said I; ‘‘ what, 
then, have we next to determine? Is it not which 
ones among them ° shall be the rulers and the ruled?” 
“ Certainly.” ‘‘ That the rulers must be the elder 
and the ruled the younger is obvious.” “It is.” 
“* And that the rulers must be their best?” ‘‘ This 
too.” “And do not the best of the farmers prove 
the best farmers?” ‘ Yes.”’ “ And in this case, 
since we want them to be the best of the guardians, 
must they not be the best guardians, the most 
regardful of the state?” “Yes.” “They must 
then to begin with be intelligent in such matters 
and capable, and furthermore careful 4 of the interests 
of the state?”’ “‘ Thatisso.”’ ‘‘ But one would be 
most likely to be careful of that which he loved.” 
“Necessarily.” ‘“‘ And again, one would be most 
likely to love that whose interests he supposed to 


403 p-F, 425 a-z, Laws 770 B, 772 a-B, 785 a, 788 A-B, 
807 £, 828 B, 846 c, 855 D, 876 D-E, 957 a, 968 c. 
¢ airav rovrwy marks a class within a class. Cf. Class. 
Phil. vol. vii. (1912) p. 485. 535 a refers back to this passage. 
4 The argument proceeds by minute links. Cf. supra 
on 338 D. 
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[Srav pudAvora]’ exeivov pev ed mparrovTos otovro 
EvpBaivew Kal éavt@ «d mpdtrew, 7 €, Touvay- 
tiov. Otrws, ébn. *Exdexréov dp’ ex Tav dAwy 
duAddKwy Towovtous avdpas, ot av oKxoTrobow myiv 
pddiora daivwvrac Tapa mavta tov Biov, 6 pev 
dv TH moAc Wynowvrar Evudepew, aon mpobupig 
movetv, 6 8 av wy, undevi Tpomw mpakar av eOedew. 
’"Emitydevo. yap, é¢n. Aoxet 8% por TNPHTEOV 
avrovs elvat ev amdaais Tals AAtKiats, ef PvdaKuKoL 
elot ToUTOv Tod Sdypatos Kal pyjTE yonTevdpevor 
unre Braldpevor exBddAovow  émAavOavdpevor 
d€av THv Tod moveiv Seiv, a TH adder BéATLOTA. 
Twa, édn, A€yets, THY exBodAjv; ~Eyu cou, efpnv, 
€p@. datverai por ddfa efrevar ex Siavoias 7 
Exovolws 7) akovoiws, Exovaiws pev 7 wevdns Tob 
petapavOavovtos, aKovaiws S€ maca 1 dAnOrjs. 
To perv tis éxovoiov, éfn, pavOavw, to S€ Tis 
axovatov Séopar pabeiv. Ti dai; od Kal od aye, 
epnv eyo, TOV pev ayaldv daxovaiws orépecbar 
tovs avOpumous, TOv b€ KaKk@v éxovoiws; 7 od 
TO pev epeio8ar ths adAnOeias Kakdv, TO Sé 
aAnbevew ayabdv; 7 od TO Ta dvTa So€alew 
aAnbevew Soret cor elvar; “AA, 4 8 Os, dpOds 
A€yers, Kat yor Soxodow dKovres adnbods SdEns 
orepioxecbar. Ovdxodv KAamévtes 7) yontevbévres 
} Biacbévtes tobto mdcxovew; Ovdsdsé viv, edn, 
pavOdvw. Tpayixds, jv 8 éeyw, Kwdvvedw dAéyew. 
1 Bracketed by Hermann. 

° Cf. Crito 46 B, Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 7. 

> Cf. on 382 a and Sophist. 228 c, Marcus Aurelius vii. 63. 

* The preceding metaphors are in the high-flown, obscure 
style of tragedy. Cf. Thompson on Meno 76 x, Cratyl. 


ane pv, Aristoph. Frogs, passim, Wilamowitz, Platon, ji. p. 146, 
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coincide with his own, and thought that when it 
prospered he too would prosper and if not, the 
contrary.” “So it is,” he said. ‘‘ Then we must 
pick out from the other guardians such men as to 
our observation appear most inclined through the 
entire course of their lives to be zealous to do what 
they think for the interest of the state, and who 
would be least likely to consent to do the opposite.” 
“That would be a suitable choice,’ he said. ‘I 
think, then, we shall have to observe them at every 
period of life, to see if they are conservators and 
guardians of this conviction in their minds and never 
by sorcery nor by force can be brought to expel ? from 
their souls unawares this conviction that they must 
do what is best for the state.” ‘‘ What do you mean 
by the ‘expelling’?” he said. “TI will tell you, 
said I; ‘‘ it seems to me that the exit of a belief from 
the mind is either voluntary or involuntary. Volun- 
tary is the departure of the false belief from one who 
learns better, involuntary that of every true belief.” 
“ The voluntary,” he said, “ I understand, but I need 
instruction about the involuntary.” ‘‘ How now,” 
said I, “don’t you agree with me in thinking that 
men are unwillingly deprived of good things but 
willingly of evil? Or is it not an evil to be deceived 
in respect of the truth and a good to possess truth ? 
And don’t you think that to opine the things that are 
is to possess the truth?” ‘‘ Why, yes,’ said he, 
“you are right, and I agree that men are unwillingly 
deprived of true opinions.?” “‘ And doesn’t this 
happen to them by theft, by the spells of sorcery or by 
force ?’’ ‘‘ I don’t understand now either,” he said. 
“ T must be talking in high tragic style,° ” I said ; “ by 
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> ~ 
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a , Mv m” Pa la 
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~ > a te ~ 
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e ta an ~ /, + Leah ~ / 
Ws Tointéov, 6 av TH TdAc adel Sox@at BéATaTov 
elvat adTovs Troveiv. tHpnTtéov 51) edOds ex Traldwr, 
mpobepevots Epya, ev ols av Tis TO TOLODTOV pdALoTA 
emtAavOdvoito Kal e€amata@to, Kal Tov pev pvy- 
\ /, > fe \ \ A 
D pova kal dvockardtyntov éyxpitéov, tov Sé pr 
> , ie N , K \ , = \ 
amoxpitéov. 4 yap; Nai. Kati mdvous ye ad Kal 
> ‘ > ~ a 
aAynddévas Kal ay@vas adtots Oeréov, ev ols taba 
~ > ~ ~ 
taira typyntéov. “Opbds, édn. Odxodv, Fv 8 
> r \ / ” 
€yw, Kal tTpitov eldous TovTois yornTelas daptAdAav 
, \ 
mounTéov, Kal Jeatéov, womep Tos mwAovs emt 
\ /, \ , mw ~ 
tovs Yddous te Kat PopBous dyovtes oKomotow 
> , AA /, v 
et doBepol, ottw véous dvtas els Setuar’ arra 
/ \ > ¢ 
KO_LoTE€ov Kal els ydovas ad petaBAnréov, Ba- 
id \ lod ”~ 
cavilovras moAd wGdAov 7 yxpuvodv ev mupi, et 
, \ / ~ 
dvoyorteutos Kal edoxyuwy ev maar daiverar, 
Py vie Par rE ee So SS 
2 Cf. Dionysius 6 pera@éuevos, who went over from the 


Stoics to the Cyrenaics because of pain in his eyes, Diog. 
Laert. vii. 166. 


> Cf. 584 a yonrela. 
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those who have their opinions stolen from them I 
mean those who are over-persuaded and those who 
forget, because in the one case time, in the other 
argument strips them unawares of their beliefs. Now 
I presume you understand, do you not?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“Well then, by those who are constrained or forced 
I mean those whom some pain or suffering compels 4 
to change their minds.” ‘“‘ That too I understand 
and you areright.’”’ ‘‘ And the victims of sorcery ® I 
am sure you too would say are they who alter their 
opinions under the spell of pleasure or terrified by 
some fear.’’ “‘ Yes,’ he said: ‘‘ everything that 
deceives appears to cast a spell upon the mind.” 
XX. “Well then, as I was just saying, we must 
look for those who are the best guardians of the indwell- 
ing conviction that what they have to do is what they 
at any time believe to be best for the state. Then we 
must observe them from childhood up and propose 
for them tasks in which one would be most likely to 
forget this principle or be deceived, and he whose 
memory is sure and who cannot be beguiled we must 
accept and the other kind we must cross off from our 
list. Is not that so?”’ “Yes.” ‘‘ And again we 
must subject them to toils and pains and com- 
petitions in which we have to watch for the same 
traits.” “‘ Right,” he said. “‘ Then,” said I, “ must 
we not institute a third kind of competitive test with 
regard to sorcery and observe them in that? Just 
as men conduct colts to noises and uproar to see if 
they are liable to take fright, so we must bring these 
lads while young into fears and again pass them into 
pleasures, testing them much more carefully than 
men do gold in the fire, to see if the man remains 
immune to such witchcraft and preserves his com- 
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\ 
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td 


* The concept «nxav4 or ingenious device employed by a 
superior intelligence to circumvent necessity or play provi- 
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posure throughout, a good guardian of himself and 
the culture which he has received, maintaining the 
true rhythm and harmony of his being in all those 
conditions, and the character that would make him 
most useful to himself and to the state. And he 
who as boy, lad, and man endures the test and issues 
from it unspoiled we must establish as ruler over our 
city and its guardian, and bestow rewards upon him 
in life, and in death the allotment of the supreme 
honours of burial-rites and other memorials. But 
the man of the other type we must reject. Such,” 
said I, “ appears to me, Glaucon, the general notion 
of our selection and appointment of rulers and 
guardians as sketched in outline, but not drawn out 
in detail.” “‘I too,” he said, ‘ think much the 
same.” “‘ Then would it not truly be most proper 
to designate these as guardians in the full sense of 
the word, watchers against foemen without and 
friends within, so that the latter shall not wish and the 
former shall not be able to work harm, but to name 
those youths whom we were calling guardians just 
now, helpers and aids for the decrees of the rulers?” 
‘IT think so,” he replied. 

XXI. “ How, then,” said I, “‘ might we contrive 4 
one of those opportune falsehoods ® of which we were 
just now ° speaking, so as by one noble lie to persuade 
if possible the rulers themselves, but failing that the 
rest of the city?”’ “‘ What kind of a fiction do you 
mean?” said he. “ Nothing unprecedented,” said 


dence with the vulgar holds a prominent place in Plato’s 
physics, and is for Rousseau-minded readers one of the 
dangerous features of his political and educational philosophy. 
Cf. infra 415 c, Laws 664 a, 752 c, 769 £, 798 B, 640 B. 
> Cf. 389 B. ©7389 Bike 
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hv 8 eyo, adda Dowieixdv tu, mpotepov pev 75 
mokAaxod yeyovos, ws gacw of montat Kat 
nereixacw, ef judv Sé od yeyovds odd’ olda el 
yevopmevov av, tetaat Se ovxvijs meBots. ‘Qs 
éouxas, én, OKvodvtTe Aeyew. Ad&w S€ cor, Hv 8 
eyw, Kat pad’ eixdtws dxveiv, émeddv cit. 
Ady’, &bn, Kai pr doBod. Aéyw 87: Kaitou odk 
olSa dmoia ToAUN 7) Trolots Adyous xpwpevos Epa: 
Kal emyeipjow mp@tov pev adtovs Tovs apxovtas 
meiOew Kal tods oTpatiatas, Emetta S€ Kal THY 
wv / € ir See ¢c a > A BJ / / 

GAAnv moAw, ws ap’ a Hets adtods ETpepomeVv TE 
Kal émaidevopnev, Womep dveipata eddKouv Taira 
mavTa Tmaoxew Te Kal yiyveoOar mepi adrous, 
joav Sé€ tote TH GAnOeia tro yas evTos 
mAatTopevo. Kal tpepdmevor Kal avrol Kal Ta 
omAa adta&v Kat 4 aAAn oKevn Sypovpyoupern, 
erevo7) S€ TavTeA@s eLeipyacuévor joav, ws % 
yj attovs pntnp ovcoa ave, Kal viv det ds 


@ As was the Cadmus legend of the men who sprang from 
the dragon's teeth, which‘the Greeks believed oftws di{@avov 
bv, Laws 663 ©. Pater, who translates the passage (Plato 
and Platonism, p. 223), fancifully suggests that it is a 
*“*miners’ story.’’ Others read into it an allusion to 
Egyptian castes. The proverb Wedoua Powixixdy (Strabo 
259 8) probably goes back to the Phoenician tales of the 
Odyssey. 

> Plato never attempts a Voltairian polemic against the 
general faith in the supernatural, which he is willing to 
utilize for ethical ends, but he never himself affirms “le 
surnaturel particulier.” 

¢ kat wad’ here as often adds a touch of humorous col- 
loquial emphasis, which our conception of the dignity of 
Plato does not allow a translator to reproduce. 

* Perhaps “that so it is that’ would be better. ws dpa as 
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I, “ but a sort of Phoenician tale,* something that has 
happened ere now in many parts of the world, as the 
poets aver and have induced men to believe, but that 
has not happened and perhaps would not be likely to 
happen in our day ® and demanding no little persuasion 
to make it believable.” ‘“ You act like one who 
shrinks from telling his thought,” he said. ‘‘ You 
will think that I have right good reason ¢ for shrinking 
when I have told,” I said. “‘ Say on,” said he, “ and 
don’t be afraid.”” “ Very well, I will. And yet I 
hardly know how to find the audacity or the words 
to speak and undertake to persuade first the rulers 
themselves and the soldiers and then the rest of the 
city, that in good sooth @ all our training and educat- 
ing of them were things that they imagined and that 
happened to them as it were in adream; but that in 
reality at that time they were down within the earth 
being moulded and fostered themselves while their 
weapons and the rest of their equipment were being 
fashioned. And when they were quite finished the 
earth as being their mother ¢ delivered them, and now 
as if their land were their mother and their nurse 


often disclaims responsibility for the tale. Plato’s fancy of 
men reared beneath the earth is the basis of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Utopia, The Coming Race, as his use of the ring of Gyges 
(359 p-360 s) is of H. G. Wells’ Invisible Man. 

¢ The symbolism expresses the Athenian boast of auto- 
chthony and Plato’s patriotic application of it, Menex. 237 E- 
238 a. Cf. Burgess, ‘Epideictic Literature,” University 
of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii. pp. 153- 
154; Tim. 24 c-p, Aeschyl. Septem 17, Lucretius ii. 641 f., 
and Swinburne, ‘* Erechtheus”’’: 

A]}l races but one are as aliens engrafted or sown, 

Strange children and changelings, but we, O our mother, 

thine own. 
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4 otk érds is comic. Cf. 568 a, and Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Acharn, 411. 

° Cf. 468 £, 547 a, and ‘“‘already”’ Cratyl. S94 p, 398 a. 
Hesiod’s four metals, Works and Days 109-201, symbolize 
four successive ages. Plato’s myth cannot of course be 
interpreted literally or made to express the whole of his 
apparently undemocratic theory, of which the biologist 

uxley in his essay on Administrative Nihilism says: 
“The lapse of more than 2000 years has not weakened the 
force of these wise words,” 
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they ought to take thought for her and defend her 
against any attack and regard the other citizens as 
their brothers and children of the self-same earth.” 
“Tt is not for nothing,*”’ he said, “ that you were so 
bashful about coming out with your lie.” ‘It was 
quite natural that I should be,” I said; “‘ but all the 
same hear the rest of the story. While all of you in 
the city are brothers, we will say in our tale, yet God 
in fashioning those of you who are fitted to hold rule 
mingled gold in their generation,’ for which reason 
they are the most precious—but in the helpers silver, 
and iron and brass in the farmers and other craftsmen. 
And as you are all akin, though for the most part you 
will breed after your kinds,’ it may sometimes happen 
that a golden father would beget a silver son and that 
a golden offspring would come from a silver sire and 
that the rest would in like manner be born of 
one another. So that the first and chief injunction 
that the god lays upon the rulers is that of nothing 
else 4 are they to be such careful guardians and so 
intently observant as of the intermixture of these 
¢ The four classes are not castes, but are species which 

will generally breed true. Cf. Cratyl. 393 B, 394 a. 
4 The phrasing of this injunction recalls Shakespeare’s 

Merchant of Venice, in fine: 

I'll fear no other thing 

So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 
The securing of disinterested capacity in the rulers is the 
pons asinorum of political theory. Plato constructs his 
whole state for this end. Cf. Introd. p. xv: Aristotle, Pol. 
1262 b 27, raises the obvious objection that the transference 
from class to class will not be an easy matter. But Plato 
here and in 423 p-E is merely stating emphatically the 
postulates of an ideal state. He admits that even if estab- 
lished it will some time break down, and that the causes of 
its failure will lie beyond human ken, and can only be 
expressed in symbol. See on 546-547. ok 
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te Kat adAjAwy KydecOat cxeddov yap TL pavOarvw 
ft) Aéyers. XXII. Kal todto pev 61) eeu Orn av 
av7o 4H dijun aydyp. 

[pets dé _Tourous Tovs ynyevets omAicavres 
TpodywjLev Hyoupevey Tov apxdvrwv. eAdov- 
tes b€ Beacacbwy rijs mohews omov KadA\oTOV 
orparomedevoacbar, obev Tovs TE evdov pdAvor’ 
dv Katéxovev, et Tis p71) €Gedov Tots vojLols qet- 
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¢ The summary in Jim. 19 a varies somewhat from this. 
Plato does not stress the details. Cf. Introd. p. viii. 

u Plato’ s oracle aptly copies the ambiguity of the bronze 
men’s answer to Psammetik (Herod. ii. 152), and admits of 
both a moral, and a literal physical interpretation, like the 

“lame reign” against which Sparta was warned. Cf. Xen. 
Hellenica iii. 3. 3. 

° Plato repeats the thought that since the mass of men 
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metals in the souls of their offspring, and if sons are 
born to them with an infusion of brass or iron they 
shall by no means give way to pity in their treatment 
of them, but shall assign to each the status due to 
his nature and thrust them out * among the artizans 
or the farmers. And again, if from these there is 
born a son with unexpected gold or silver in his com- 
position they shall honour such and bid them go up 
higher, some to the office of guardian, some to the 
assistanceship, alleging that there is an oracle® that 
the state shall then be overthrown when the man of 
iron or brass is its guardian. Do you see any way of 
getting them to believe this tale? ’’ “* No, not these 
themselves,” he said, “‘ but I do, their sons and 
successors and the rest of mankind who come after.*”’ 
“ Well,” said I, ‘‘ even that would have a good effect 
in making them more inclined to care for the state 
and one another. For I think I apprehend your 
meaning. XXII. And this shall fall out as tradition 4 
uides.”’ 

“But let us arm these sons of earth and conduct 
them under the leadership of their rulers. And when 
they have arrived they must look out for the fairest 
site in the city for their encampment,’ a position from 
which they could best hold down rebellion against 
the laws from within and repel aggression from with- 
out as of a wolf against the fold. And after they 


can be brought to believe anything by repetition, myths 
framed for edification are a useful instrument of education 
and government. Cf. Laws 663 £-664 a. 

4 Shun, not any particular oracular utterance, but popular 
belief from mouth to mouth. 

¢ The Platonic guardians, like the ruling class at Sparta, 
will live the life of a camp. Cf. Laws 666 x, Isoc. 
Archedamus. 
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1 Burnet and Adam read éyw. 


* Partly from caution, partly from genuine religious 
feeling, Plato leaves all details of the cult to Delphi. 
Cf. 427 B. > For the limiting ye cf. 430 c. 

° Aristotle’s objection (Pol. 1264 a 24) that the Platonic 
state will break up into two hostile camps, is plagiarized in 
expression from Plato’s similar censure of existing Greek 
cities (422 ©) and assumes that the enforced disinterestedness, 
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have encamped and sacrificed to the proper gods 
they must make their lairs, must they not?” 
“Yes,” he said. ‘“‘ And these must be of a character 
to keep out the cold in winter and be sufficient in 
summer?” ‘‘ Of course. For I presume you are 
speaking of their houses.” ‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ the 
houses of soldiers’ not of money-makers.’”’ ‘‘ What 
distinction do you intend by that?” he said. “I 
will try to tell you,” I said. ‘‘It is surely the 
most monstrous and shameful thing in the world for 
shepherds to breed the dogs who are to help them 
with their flocks in such wise and of such a nature 
that from indiscipline or hunger or some other evil 
condition the dogs themselves shall attack the sheep 
and injure them and be likened to wolves ° instead 
of dogs.” “A terrible thing, indeed,’ he said. 
“Must we not then guard by every means in our 
power against our helpers treating the citizens in 
any such way and, because they are the stronger, 
converting themselves from benign assistants into 
savage masters?’’ “‘We must,” he said. “ And 
would they not have been provided with the chief 
safeguard if their education has really been a good 
one?” “ Butit surely has,” he said. ‘ That,” said 
I, ‘dear Glaucon, we may not properly aflirm,? but 
what we were just now saying we may, that they 
must have the right education, whatever it is, if they 
are to have what will do most to make them gentle 


the higher education, and other precautions of the Platonic 
Republic will not suffice to conjure away the danger to 
which Plato first calls attention. 

4 This is not so much a reservation in reference to the 
higher education as a characteristic refusal of Plato to 
dogmatize. Cf. Meno 86 8 and my paper “ Recent Platonism 
in England,” A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 7-8. 
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durarropévous tn’ abrdv. Kal op8ds Yes, 4 8s 
Os. IIpos Tovey TH mardeta TaUTy pain av TUS 
vobv éxywv Seiv Kal tas olkijoes Kal TV aAAnv 
odoiay Touadryy avrots mapackevdoacbat, "Tes 
pare Tovs pvdaxas ds dpiatous elvat mavaot 
avtovs, Kakoupyeiv TE 1) e7Tapot mepl Tovs dANous 
oe 
moNiras. Kai dAnbds yé drjoer. Opa 57), elrrov 
eyo, él Toudvde Twa TpoTrov det adrovs ohv TE kal 
olkety, ei peMovor To.odro. ececat- mp@rTov pev 
ovoiav _KexTnevov pndeptav pn deve iStav, av p27) 
moa avayKn* meta olknow Kal _Tapsetov pendevt 
elvar undév towodrov, els 6 od mas 6 BovAdpevos 
” \ > > ta Lud , mM 
etcecou: Ta 8 eruTpSera, Sowv Séovtar avdpes 
> ‘ , / , \ > a 
abAnrai oAguov awdpovés te Kal avdpeior, 
Eape 1 t@v add Ardv déxeo8 

tafauevous mapa Tar wv mohirdv Sexeabat 
probov Tis pudaxis Toaobrov, Ooov [TE Tmepretvat 
avrots els TOV eveauTov unre evdelv: dorr@vras S€ 
els fvootra worep €oTparomedevpevous Kowy) 
tive x xpuotov de Kal dpyvptov etrrety avrois Ort 
Oetov mapa Oedy del ev tH boyh EXOVat Kal oddev 
mpoodéovrat Tod avOpwretov, ovde Sova THY éxel- 
vou KTiow TH} Tod Ovnrob xpucod KTHOEL Eup 
fuyvivras peaivew, Sudre ToANG Kal dvdova mept TO 
Tov ToAASv vopuopa yeyovev, TO Tap’ exeivois O€ 
akypatov: addAd pdvois adtots Tav éev TH TOAEL 


* Plato’s communism is primarily a device to secure dis- 
interestedness in the ruling class, though he sometimes treats 


it as a counsel of perfection for all men and states. Cf. 
Introd. p. xv note a. 


> Cf. supra 403 x. 

° Cf. 551 B, Meno 91 8, Thucyd. i. 108, G.M.T. 837. 

4 They are worthy of their hire. Cf. on 347 a. It is a 
strange misapprehension to speak of Plato as careless of 
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to one another and to their charges.” ‘‘ That is 
right,” he said. ‘‘ In addition, moreover, to such an 
education a thoughtful man would affirm that their 
houses and the possessions provided for them ought 
to be such as not to interfere with the best per- 
formance of their own work as guardians and not 
to incite them to wrong the other citizens.” ‘He 
will rightly affirm that.” ‘“‘ Consider then,” said I, 
“whether, if that is to be their character, their 
habitations and ways of life must not be something 
after this fashion. In the first place, none must 
possess any private property ? save the indispensable. 
Secondly, none must have any habitation or treasure- 
house which is not open for all to enter at will. 
Their food, in such quantities as are needful for 
athletes of war ® sober and brave, they must receive 
as an agreed © stipend ¢ from the other citizens as the 
wages of their guardianship, so measured that there 
shall be neither superfluity at the end of the year 
nor any lack. And resorting to acommon mess? like 
soldiers on campaign they will live together. Gold 
and silver, we will tell them, they have of the divine 
quality from the gods always in their souls, and they 
have no need of the metal of men nor does holiness 
suffer them to mingle and contaminate that heavenly 
possession with the acquisition of mortal gold, since 
many impious deeds have been done about the coin 
of the multitude, while that which dwells within them 
is unsullied. But for these only of all the dwellers in 
the welfare of the masses. His aristocracy is one of social 


service, not of selfish enjoyment of wealth and power. 
¢ This is precisely Aristophanes’ distinction between 
beggary and honourable poverty, Plutus 552-553. 
* As at Sparta. Cf. 458 c, Newman, Introduction to 
Aristotle’s Politics, p. 334. 
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peraxetpilecBar Kal dnreoBat Xpvoob Kal dpyd- 
pov od @duts, 08d’ d70 Tov avrov dpopov teva 
ovdde mreprdibacBat ovde Tivew 9 dpytpou a7 
xpvood. Ka ovrw pev. odlowre T av Kal oi Covey 
THY mo)uw omote 8 avrot yi TE idiav Kal oiktas 
Kal vopiopara KTHGOVTAL, OlKOVOMOL fev Kat 
> 

yewpyot dvrt fpuddkwy écovra, Seamdrar 6 
B exOpot avrt Evpypdyeov TOV aM TodTav yevn- 
govrat, prcodvres dé 87) Kal pcovpevar Kat em 
Bovdrevovtes Kal émBovAevdpevor Sid€ovor TavTa 
\ / \ / \ col / \ 
tov Biov, moAd mAciw Kal paddov dedidTes Tovs 
” n” \ mu , , vw / 
evdov H Tods eEwbev moAeuious, B€ovres Won TOTE 
eyyorara dd€Opov avrot TE kab y) aAAn Tots. 
TOUTWY OUV TAVTWV evera, fv 8° eye, POpev ouUTw 
S<iv Kateckevacbar tods dAakas olkijaews TE 
mépt Kal TOV adAAwy, Kal TadTa vopoberiowpev, 7} 


uy; Ildvu ye, 7 8 ds 6 TAavcwr. 


* As if the accursed and tainted metal were a polluted 
murderer or temple-robber. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes 
iii. 2. 27 “‘ sub isdem trabibus,” Antiphon v. 11. 

L of. 621 B-c, and Laws 692 a. 

° decrérar. Cf. Menex. 238 k. 


4 Cf. Laws 697 v in a passage of similar import, p.codvres 
ucovvrac. 
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the city it is not lawful to handle gold and silver and 
to touch them nor yet to come under the same roof 4 
with them, nor to hang them as ornaments on their 
limbs nor to drink from silver and gold. So living 
they would save themselves and save their city.’ But 
whenever they shall acquire for themselves land of 
their own and houses and coin, they will be house- 
holders and farmers instead of guardians, and will be 
transformed from the helpers of their fellow-citizens 
to their enemies and masters,° and so in hating and 
being hated,? plotting and being plotted against they 
will pass their days fearing far more and rather the 
townsmen within than the foemen without—and 
then even then laying the course’ of near shipwreck 
for themselves and the state. For all these reasons,” 
said I, “‘ let us declare that such must be the pro- 
vision for our guardians in lodging and other respects 
and so legislate. Shall we not?” ‘“* By all means,” 
said Glaucon. 


¢ more and rather: so 396 p, 551 B. 

4 The image is that of a ship nearing the fatal reef. Cf. 
Aeschyl. Ewmen. 562. The sentiment and the heig!tened 
rhetorical tone of the whole passage recall the last page of 
the Critias, with Ruskin’s translation and comment in 


A Crown of Wild Olive. 
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I. Kat 6 ’ASetuavtos troAaBav, Ti odv, edn, & 
Lewkpares, atoAoyjaer, edv tis ce PH pr) mavu Te 
evdatpovas movety TovTous Tods dvdpas, Kal TadTa 
8” éavtovs, dv €ote pev 1 mdALs TH aAnOeia, of 
Sé pnSev dmoAavovow ayaldv tis méAews, ofov 
dAAot aypovs Te KeKTYNMLEVvoL Kal olkias oiKOSopOv- 
prevot KaAds Kal peydAas, Kal TavTals mpémovoav 
KaTacKeuiy KTwpevot, Kal Ovalas ODeots idias 
Ovovres Kal EevodoKobdvres, Kal 51) Kal & viv 81) od 
éXeyes, xXpvoov Te Kal apyupov KekTyEvoL Kal 
mavTa Ooa vopiletar tots péeAAovot pakapiots 
elvat; ad’ arexvds, dain av, wWomep emikovpot 


420 prcbwrol ev tH moAc daivovrat KabjoBar oddev 


aAXo 7) dhpovpodvres. Nai, Fv 8 eyw, Kal radra 


¢ Adeimantus’s criticism is made from the point of view of 
a Thrasymachus (343 a, 345 8) or a Callicles (Gorgias 492 
B-c) or of Solon’s critics (cf. my note on Solon’s Trochaics 
to Phokos, Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 216 ff.). The captious 
objection is repeated by Aristotle, Pol. 1264 b 15 ff., though 
he later (1325 a 9-10) himself uses Plato’s answer to it, and 
by moderns, as Herbert Spencer, Grote, Newman to some 
extent (Introduction to Aristotle's Politics, p. 69), and Zeller 
(Aristotle, ii. p. 224) who has the audacity to say that 
“Plato demanded the abolition of all private possession and 
the suppression of all individual interests because it is only 
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I. Anp Adeimantus broke in and said, ‘‘ What will be 
your defence, Socrates, if anyone objects that you 
are not making these men very happy,? and that 
through their own fault? For the city really belongs 
to them and yet they get no enjoyment out of it as 
ordinary men do by owning lands and building fine 
big houses and providing them with suitable furni- 
ture and winning the favour of the gods by private 
sacrifices ® and entertaining guests and enjoying too 
those possessions which you just now spoke of, gold 
and silver and all that is customary for those who 
are expecting to be happy? But they seem, one 
might say, to be established in idleness in the city, 
exactly like hired mercenaries, with nothing to do 
but keep guard.” “Yes,” said I, “and what is 


in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges any title to 
true reality.” Leslie Stephen does not diverge so far 
from Plato when he says (Science of Ethics, p. 397): 
“The virtuous men may be the very salt of the earth, and 
yet the discharge of a function socially necessary may 
involve their own misery.”’ By the happiness of the whole 
Plato obviously means not an abstraction but the concrete 
whole of which Leslie Stephen is thinking. But from a 
higher point of view Plato eloquently argues (465 B-c) that 
duty fulfilled will yield truer happiness to the guardians 
than seeking their own advantage in the lower sense of 
the word. 

’ Of. 362 c, and Laws 909 p ff. where they are forbidden. 
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\ s \ A , 
ye émuaitior Kal oddé pabov <Tpes | Tots CeTtOks 
c om” 7 
AapBdvovtes womep ot adAot, wate ovd dv amo- 
a , > / cal 
Sypfoar BovrAwvra idia, e&€arar adrois, ovd 
” ae 
ératpats SiSdvat 008" avadioxew dv mor BovAwvrat 
fe ~. 
dAAoce, ofa 51) of evdaiuoves SoKodvtes elvan 
~ ” ~ ~ 
avaXicxovat. tadta Kai aAda tovatra ouxva THs 
> > Ch we By 
Katyyopias amoXeimes. “AXA, 7 8° os, €oTw Kat 
~ , = \ > 
Tatra KaTnyopnyeva. Ti odv 67 dmrohoynoopeba, 
= > 
dys; Nat. Tov adrov olwov, jv 8° éyw, mopevo- 

y “a / > ~ 

pevow eUpyaomev, Ws ey@uat, a AeKréc.. epodpev 

> A 

yap, oT Oavpaorov pev av oddev ein, ef Kal odTOL 
¢ >? \ \ ~ 

oUTws evdaipoveotatoi eiow, od rv mpos TovTO 

t 4 ov CA 

Brérovres thy mdAw oikilouev, OWS EV TL NuiV 
» > 2) ce oe 

€Ovos €orat diadepdvTws evdatpov, GAN Grrws 6 TE 

of A > ~ 

pdAvota An 4 OAs. @nOnwev yap ev TH ToL- 

A v4 \ ee ed a 

avTn pdAvoTa av evdpeiv Sixatocvvynv Kal ad ev TH 
; , Nester 

KaKLOTA OlKoULEern adiKiav, KaTLOdVTEs Sé Kpivat 

~ “~ A =o e 7 

av, 6 mdAa Cntoduev. viv pev odv, ws oldueba, 

> / »\/ 

THhv eddaiwova mAdTTOMEv ovK azroAaBovtes OAL- 

A > > @& 

yous €v avTh Towovtous Tivas TiHevTes, GAN GAnv: 

¢ “3 

adtika dé THv évavtiay oKepoucba. womep odv 

av, et Huds avdpiavta ypddovtas mpoceAOwy tis 

a lol 7 \ 

epeye A€ywv, StL od Tois KaAXNioToLs TOD Cwov Ta 

* Other men, ordinary men. Cf. 543 B dy viv ol 
aXXo, which disposes of other interpretations and mis- 
understandings. 

» This is, for a different reason, one of the deprivations of 
the tyrant (579 8). The Laws strictly limits travel (949 ©). 
Here Plato is speaking from the point of view of the 
ordinary citizen. 

* The Platonic Socrates always states the adverse case 
strongly (Introd. p. xi), and observes the rule: 

sty P 
Would you adopt a strong logical attitude, 
Always allow your opponent full latitude. 
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more, they serve for board-wages and do not even 
receive pay in addition to their food as others do,* so 
that they will not even be able to take a journey ? on 
their own account, if they wish to, or make presents 
to their mistresses, or spend money in other directions 
according to their desires like the men who are 
thought to be happy. These and many similar 
counts of the indictment you are omitting.” ‘‘ Well, 
said he, “ assume these counts too.¢”” ‘“‘ What then 
will be our apology you ask?” “‘ Yes.” “‘ By follow- 
ing the same path IJ think we shall find what to reply. 
For we shall say that while it would not surprise us 
if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, 
yet the object on which we fixed our eyes in the 
establishment of our state was not the exceptional 
happiness of any one class but the greatest possible 
happiness of the city as a whole. For we thought 4 
that in a state so constituted we should be most 
likely to discover justice as we should injustice in 
the worst governed state, and that when we had 
made these out we could pass judgement on the issue 
of our long inquiry. Our first task then, we take 
it, is to mould the model of a happy state—we are 
not isolating ¢ a small class in it and postulating their 
happiness, but that of the city as a whole. But the 
opposite type of state we will consider presently’ It 
is as if we were colouring a statue and someone ap- 
proached and censured us, saying that we did not 


@ Of. 369 a. 

* drodaBévres, “ separating off,” “abstracting,” may be 
used absolutely as in Gorgias 495 5, or with an object as 
supra 392 . 

? That is 449 s and books VIII. and IX. The degenerate 
types of state are four, but the extreme opposite of the good 


state, the tyranny, is one. 
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KdAdora pdppara mpooriOepev of yap dp BaAwor 
KaAAoTov ov ovK datpetep evan Atppevor elev add. 
peda: petpiws av edoxodpev mpos avrov dro 
AoyetoBar Aéyovtes, @ Oavpdove, 7) otov Sety pas 
ovTw Kadovs dhladpods ypapew, ware pnde 
ogBahuods paivecbar, pnd ab TaAAa pépn, aA’ 
aOper ei Ta TpoonKovTa éxdorous dmobuovres TO 
odov KaAov mouoDpev kai 51) Kal viv pn avayKale 
pas TovavTny eddatpoviay tois pvAaku mpoo- 
dmrew, 1 ékeivous mav HaMov dmepydcerau a 


E dvAakxas. émorducba yap Kal tovs yewpyovs 


421 


Evotidas audiécavtes Kal xpuoov mepibevres mpos 
7Sovny epyaleoOat Kedeveww Tv vay, Kal Tovs 
Kepapeas KaraxAivavres emdefva mpos re) mip dia- 
mivovtTds TE Kal edwxoupevous, TOV TpoxXov Tapa- 
A 
Bepévous, 6 oaov av emBup dar Kepajrevew, Kal TovS 
dMous mavras TOLOUTW TPOTw paxaplous mrovelv, 
iva 57 ody 7 n modus eddarpovy: aad’ meas p) ovTw 
vouberen: ws, av cou medareBa, OUTE © yewpyos 
yewpyos €oTat ovTe 6 Kepapeds Kepajieds ouTE 
aMos ovdels ovdev EXwv oxjua, €€ dv mods 
ylyverar. aGdAa Tov pev aAAwy eAdtrwv Adyos: 
vevpoppador yap patror yevopevor kal SuadBapevres 

@ So Hippias Major 290 x. 

> For this principle of aesthetics cf. Phaedrus 264 c, 
Aristot. Poetics 1450 b 1-2. 

¢ “We know how to.” For the satire of the Socialistic 
millennium which follows cf. Introd. p. xxix, and Ruskin, 
Fors Clavigera. Plato may have been thinking of the scene 
on the shield of Achilles, 71, xviii, 541-560. 

# 7.e. so that the guest on the right hand occupied a lower 
place and the wine circulated in the same direction. Many 
write éml ded, but A émideiia. ‘** Forever, ’tis a single word. 
Our rude forefathers thought it two.” 
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apply the most beautiful pigments to the most beauti- 
ful parts of the image, since the eyes,? which are the 
most beautiful part, have not been painted with purple 
but with black—we should think it a reasonable justi- 
fication to reply, ‘Don’t expect us, quaint friend, to 
paint the eyes so fine that they will not be like eyes 
at all, nor the other parts, but observe whether by 
assigning what is proper to each we render the whole 
beautiful.?’ And so in the present case you must not 
require us to attach to the guardians a happiness 
that will make them anything but guardians. For 
in like manner we could ¢ clothe the farmers in robes 
of state and deck them with gold and bid them 
cultivate the soil at their pleasure, and we could 
make the potters recline on couches from left to 
right 4 before the fire drinking toasts and feasting with 
their wheel alongside to potter with when they are 
so disposed, and we can make all the others happy 
in the same fashion, so that thus the entire city may 
be happy. But urge us not to this, since, if we yield, 
the farmer will not be a farmer nor the potter a 
potter, nor will any other of the types that constitute 
a state keep its form. However, for the others it 
matters less. For cobblers ¢ who deteriorate and are 


* Note the “ab urbe condita” construction. For the 
thought cf. 374 8. Zeller and many who follow him are not 
justified in inferring that Plato would not educate the masses. 
(Cf. Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, i. p. 160.) 
It might as well be argued that the high schools of the 
United States are not intended for the masses because some 
people sometimes emphasize their function of ‘fitting for 
college.” Inthe Republic Plato describes secondary educa- 
tion as a preparation for the higher training. The secondary 
education of the entire citizenry in the Laws marks no 
change of opinion (Laws 818 ff.). Cf. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
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co. petpiws Aé€yew; Tt puddAvota; Tods ddAdovs 
Yh \ 
ad Onptoupyovs oKdme. et Tade Siadbeiper, Wore 
\ \ , ms a a 
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* The expression is loose, but the meaning is plain. The 
principle “one man, one task’? makes the guardians real 
guardians. The assumption that their happiness is the end 
is incompatible with the very idea of a state. Cf. Introd. 
pp. xxix f. éoridropas recalls wédNovra éoridoer bar 345 c, but 
we are expected to think also of the farmers of 420 E. 

> The guardians are dyoupyol édevdeplas (395 oc). 
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spoiled and pretend to be the workmen that they are 
not are no great danger to a state. But guardians 
of laws and of the city who are not what they pre- 
tend to be, but only seem, destroy utterly, I would 
have you note, the entire state, and on the other 
hand, they alone are decisive of its good government 
and happiness. Ifthen we are forming true guardians 
and keepers of our liberties, men least likely to harm 
the commonwealth, but the proponent of the other 
ideal is thinking of farmers and ‘ happy’ feasters 
as it were in a festival and not in a civic community, 
he would have something else in mind ¢ than a state. 
Consider, then, whether our aim in establishing the 
guardians is the greatest possible happiness among 
them or whether that is something we must look to 
see develop in the city as a whole, but these helpers 
and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded 
to do what will make them the best craftsmen in 
their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, 
as the entire city develops and is ordered well, each 
class is to be left to the share of happiness that its 
nature comports.” 

II. “ Well,” he said, “I think you are right.” 
“ And will you then,” I said, “ also think me reason- 
able in another point akin to this?’”’ “‘ What pray?” 
** Consider whether these are the causes that corrupt 
other® craftsmen too so as positively to spoil them.°”’ 
“What causes?” ‘ Wealth and poverty,” @ said I. 


¢ ore Kai kaxovs, I think, means ‘“‘sothat they become actually 
bad,”’ not ‘‘so that they also become bad.” Cf. Lysis 217 8. 
4 For the dangers of wealth cf. 550, 553 pv, 555 B, 556 a, 
562, Laws 831 c, 919 8, and for the praises of poverty cf. 
Aristoph. Plutus 510-591, Lucian, Nigrinus 12, Eurip. ij 
55 N., Stobaeus, Flor. 94 (Meineke iii. 198), Class. Phil. 


vol. xxii. pp. 235-236. 
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tovs vtets 7 dAdAovs ots av don xXelpous 
Sypwoupyovs diddkerar, Ilas 8’ ob; Lar duo - 
TEpwov Oo, mevias TE kal mAovrou, Xeipw pev Ta 
TY TEeXv@v EPY as xetpous S€ adrot. Paiverar. 

“Erepa 51}, @s €0LKE, TOtS pdagiv evprjxapev, a 
mavtt TpoTren g¢vdaxtéov Omws pimote avtovs 
Ajoe. eis THY woAW mapaddvta. Ilota tadra; 
422 I]dofrds re, Hv 8 eyed, Kal mevia, ws Tod pev 
tpudiyv Kal apylav Kal vewTeptopov TrovobvTos, TOD 
dé aveAevOepiay Kal Kakoepylay mpos TO vewTe- 
pioun®. Ilavu pev ody, efn. tode pévro, @ 
LwKpares, oKOTEL, m@s huey 2) ToAus ota T éoTa 
moepeiv, emevdav XpHpmara pa) KexTnwevn 7H, dAAws 
Te Kav 7mpOos peyaAny TE kal mAovoiav dvayKac6y 
TroAepeiv. Ajjrov, Hv 8 eyed, ote mpos- pev piav 
B xXaAemoitepov, mpos de vo rovavras pgov. Ilds 
elres; 1% 8’ Os. IIparov ev trou, elzrov, éav den 
pdxeobar, dpa ov mrAovaious avBpdou paxodvras 
avrol ovres moA€uov abAntai; Nat todrd ye, épy 


* Apparent paradox to stimulate attention. Cf. 377 a, 
334 a, 382 a, 414 B-c, 544 c, Laws 646 8. To fight against 
two was quasi-proverbial. Cf. Laws 919 x. For images 
from boxing ef. Aristot. Met. 985 a 14, and Demosthenes’ 
statement (Philip. i. 40-41) that the Athenians fight Philip 
as the barbarians box. The Greeks felt that ‘lesser breeds 
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“How so?” ‘‘ Thus! do you think a potter who 
grew rich would any longer be willing to give his 
mind to his craft?” ‘‘ By no means,” said he. 
““ But will he become more idle and negligent than 
he was?” “Far more.” ‘Then he becomes a 
worse potter?’’ ‘‘ Far worse too.” “‘ And yet again, 
if from poverty he is unable to provide himself with 
tools and other requirements of his art, the work 
that he turns out will be worse, and he will also make 
inferior workmen of his sons or any others whom he 
teaches.” ‘‘ Of course.” ‘‘ From both causes, then, 
poverty and wealth, the products of the arts deteri- 
orate, and so do the artisans?’’ “So it appears.” 
“Here, then, is a second group of things, it seems, that 
our guardians must guard against and do all in their 
power to keep from slipping into the city without 
their knowledge.” “‘ What are they?” ‘‘ Wealth 
and poverty,” said I, “‘ since the one brings luxury, 
idleness and innovation, and the other illiberality 
and the evil of bad workmanship in addition to in- 
novation.” ‘ Assuredly,” he said; ‘‘ yet here is a 
point for your consideration, Socrates, how our city, 
possessing no wealth, will be able to wage war, 
especially if compelled to fight a large and wealthy 
state.” ‘‘ Obviously,” said I, “it would be rather 
difficult to fight one such, but easier to fight two.?” 
‘What did you mean by that?” he said. “ Tell 
me first,”’ I said, “‘ whether, if they have to fight, 
they will not be fighting as athletes of war ® against 
men of wealth?” ‘“‘ Yes, that is true,” he said. 


without the law” were inferior in this manly art of self-de- 
fence. Cf. the amusing description of the boxing of Orestes 
and Pylades by the &yyedos in Eurip. J.T. 1366 ff. 
> Cf. 416 £, 403 E. 
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Té ody, Hv 8 eyed, @ "Adeiyarte ; els mUKTNS ws 
olé6v te Kadota emi TtodTo TapeckEevagpevos 
Svotv pi) mdKrawv, mAovaiow S€ Kal mdvow, ovK 
av Soxet oot padiws pdxeoau; Ov. dv tows, 
Eby, apa ye. O38" el efein, hv 8 eye, dmo- 
evyovTt TOV amporepov del TpoapepopLevov ava- 
oTpepovta Kpovety, Kal Tobro Trowot t zoAAdkts ev rie 
Te Kal miyer pa ye ov Kal mAclous yerpwoaT 
av towvtovs 6 Totodtos; “Apéder, edn, ovdev 
civ yevouro Bavpacrdr. >AAXN’ ouK ole TUKTURAS 
mA€ov perexery tovs mAovaious emLoT HL] Te Kal 
epTretpia 7) ToAe wuts 5 "Eywy’, egy. “Padiws 
dpa yuty of aOAnrat ex tOv eixdtwv Sutdaciots 
TE Kal seniew avTav hae arene Lvyxwpyco- 
pat oot, épy: Soxets yap jou op0 Os Agyew. Ti 
8’, av mpeoBetav mepspavres els THY érépav 7oAw 
aA OH elmwow, OTL Tyuets pev ovdev xpuotw odd” 
apyupliw xpwpeba, odd” myty Bemus, bp de: 
vtroAcunoartes odv pel” Udy EXETE Ta TOV 
éTépwv" oler Twas dxovoavras tabra aipnoecbac 
Kval ToNejtety orepeois TE kat toxvots padrov 7 
pera KUvav mpoBarots moot Te Kal amadots; Ou 
ie doxet. addr éav ets peiav, eon, mow éuv- 
E abpo.o89 7 Tov aAAwv xpruata, opa_ Ha) KiyOuvov 
$€pn 7H 17) TAOvTOVGN. Evdatuev el, iy & eyo, 
ort ole afvov elvat aAAny TWa TpocerTEty TOAW 7 
TH TouavTnY otav tets Kareckevdloper. "AAG 
ti pny; ey. Meldvws, jv 8 eyd, xpi) mpoo- 


SeCf, EHerodsiva lie 


> Two elements of the triad gvcis, wedérn, exioripn. Cf, 
supra 374 D. 
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“* Answer me then, Adeimantus. Do you not think 


that one boxer perfectly trained in the art could 
easily fight two fat rich men who knew nothing of 
it?’ “Not at the same time perhaps,” said he. 
“Not even,” said I, ‘‘if he were allowed to retreat 4 
and then turn and strike the one who came up first, 
and if he repeated the procedure many times under 
a burning and stifling sun? Would not such a fighter 
down even a number of such opponents?” “‘ Doubt- 
less,” he said ; ‘“ it wouldn’t be surprising if he did.” 
“ Well, don’t you think that the rich have more of the 
skill and practice ° of boxing than of the art of war?” 
“TI do,” he said. ‘‘ It will be easy, then, for our 
athletes in all probability to fight with double and 
triple their number.” “I shall have to concede 
the point,” he said, “for I believe you are right.” 
“Well then, if they send an embassy to the other 
city and say what is in fact true*: “We make no use 
of gold and silver nor is it lawful for us but it is for 
you: do you then join us in the war and keep the 
spoils of the enemy,’“—do you suppose any who heard 
such a proposal would choose to fight against hard 
and wiry hounds rather than with the aid of the 
hounds against fat and tender sheep?” “I think 
not. Yet consider whether the accumulation of 
all the wealth of other cities in one does not involve 
danger for the state that has no wealth.’’ “ What 
happy innocence,” said I, ‘‘ to suppose that you can 
properly use the name city of any other than the 
one we are constructing.” ‘‘ Why, what should we 
say?” he said. “A greater predication,” said I, 


° Cf. Herod. vii. 233 tov ddnPécrarov ray Noywr, Catull. x. 


9 “id quod erat.” 
@ The style is of intentional Spartan curtness. 
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A h wen / 
ayopevew tas dAXas: éxdorn yap avt&v modes 
~ / 

clot mdéumoAAat, GAN od TdAs, TO THY TaLlovTwY. 
~ , > la tf af 

dvo pév, Kav oTioby H, TroAeuta aMrats pial 

> > 

423 mevytwv, dé mAovaiwy: todTwv 8 ev ExaTepa 
a , A 

mavu moAAal, als éay pev Ws pid mpoaogepy, TavTOS 
~~ vi ~ 

av dpdptos, éav S€ ws modAais, Sid0vs Ta THY 

~ /, aA A 

étépwv tots érépois xpjpatda Te Kal Suvdpets 7 Kat 

a , 

avrous, Evppidyous pev adel moddois xpyoet, m0- 

> / > x\7 QP cee nn e 5X > B= 

eutois 8° dAlyous. Kal ews av 7 TOALs Got OLKT 
, wv ? - 

owdpdvws ws dapte éraxOn, peyioTn EoTal, ov TH 
> ~ td > > e > ~ , A 2A 

evdoxueiy Adyw, GAN’ ws GAnOds peyton, Kat eav 

povov 7 xiAiwy THv mpoToAcpovvTwv: ovTwW yap 

B peydAnv moAw piav od padiws otre ev “ENnow 

” > / e / , A ‘A 
ovte ev BapBdpois etpycers, Soxovcas dé moAdas 

A i ~ , nn Mw ” 
Kal toAAamAacias Tis THALKaUTnS. 7 aAAws oteL; 

? MS A n” ” 

Od pa tov Ac’, &gn. 

III. Odxodv, Fv 8 eyd, obros av ein Kal Kad- 
AvoTos Gpos Tots UETEpors apyovaw, Sonv Set TO 
peyeBos Thy mdéAw rrovetoBar Kai AiKn oven Son 

LA > / A mw “d A , 
Xwpav adoptoapevous THY aAAnv xaipew eGv. Tis, 
Ca oe < Of , s a > by / ) ie LZ kd 
€¢n, dpos; fear pev, Hv do eyw, TOvde* wexpL od 


@ “As they say in the game” or “‘in the jest.”” The general 
meaning is plain. We do not know enough about the game 
called wédes (cf. scholiast, Suidas, Hesychius, and Photius) 
to be more specific. Cf. for conjectures and details Adam’s 
note, and for the phrase Thompson on Meno 77 a. 

> Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1316 b 7 and 1264 a 25. 

° Aristotle, Pol. 1261 b 38, takes this as the actual number 
of the military class. Sparta, according to Xenophon, Rep. 
Lac. 1. 1, was rv éd\tyavOpwrordrwr mbdewr, yet one of the 
strongest. Cf. also Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 14f. In the Laws 
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“must be applied to the others. For they are each 
one of them many cities, not a city, as it goes in the 
game.* There are two at the least at enmity with 
one another, the city of the rich and the city of the 
poor,” and in each of these there are many. If you 
deal with them as one you will altogether miss the 
mark, but if you treat them as a multiplicity by offer- 
ing to the one faction the property, the power, the 
very persons of the other, you will continue always 
to have few enemies and many allies. And so long 
as your city is governed soberly in the order just laid 
down, it will be the greatest of cities. Ido not mean 
greatest in repute, but in reality, even though it have 
only a thousand °¢ defenders. For a city of this size 
that is really one 4 you will not easily discover either 
among Greeks or barbarians—but of those that seem 
so you will find many and many times the size of this. 
Or do you think otherwise ?”’ “‘ No, indeed I don’t,” 
said he. 

III. “‘ Would not this, then, be the best rule and 
measure for our governors of the proper size of 
the city and of the territory that they should 
mark off for a city of that size and seek no more?” 
“What is the measure?” “I think,” said I, “ that 


Plato proposes the number 5040 which Aristotle thinks too 
large, Pol. 1265 a 15. 

2% Commentators, I think, miss the subtlety of this sentence; 
piay means truly one as below in p, and its antithesis is not 
so much zoAAds as doxovcas which means primarily the 
appearance of unity, and only secondarily refers to «eydhnp. 
cal then is rather “and’’ than ‘‘even.”’ ‘‘So large a city 
that is really one you will not easily find, but the semblance 
(of one big city) you will find in cities many and many times 
the size of this.’ Cf. also 462 a-B, and my paper “ Plato’s 
Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. 1914, 
p. 358. For Aristotle’s comment ef. Pol. 1261 a 15. 
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dv €64An adfouevn elvar pia, expe TovTov ater, 
C mépa Sé prj. Kat xadrds y’, edn. OvdKodv Kat 
todto ad dAAo mpdctaypa Tots PvAake mpooTdgoper, 
dvadrrew marti tpd7w, Omws pre opiKpa 1 
mods ~orat prjre peydAn Soxodca, aAdAd Tis ixav7 
kai pia. Kai daddov y’, én, tows adrots mpoo- 
ragopev. Kat rovrov ye, fv S eyed, ete favdd- 
Tepov Tdd5e, 0d Kal ev TH Tpdabev erepvicInpev 
Aéyovres, Ws S€ou, dv re THV huddkwv tis PaddAos 
exyovos yéevntat, els tTods daAdous avrov. amro- 
D wéurrecOat, eav 7 &x TOV dAAwv orrovsaios, els TOdS 
dvAakas. todto 8 €BovdeTo SyAosv, Ste Kat Tods 
dAAous moAXitas, mpos 6 Tis méfuKe, mpos TodTO 
eva mpos €v Exacrov Eepyov Set Komilev, Omws av 
év TO adrod éemitydevwv Exactos 42) moAAoi, aAXa 
els ylyynras, Kal ottw 81) Evpuraca 7 OAs pia 
fvytat, adAa pr) modal. “Eote yap, épy, TobTo 
exeivou opiKpdtepov. Ovro, fv 8 eywd, d *yableé 
*"Adeiuarre, cs SdEetev dv tis, Tadra mroAAa Kat 
E peydAa atrots mpoordrropev, ad\Aa mavra dadda, 
edv TO Acyopevov Ev péya duvdAdttwar, waddAov 8” 
avrt peyddov ixavev. Ti rodro; édn. Ti ma- 


® The Greek idea of government required that the citizens 
should know one another. They would not have called 
Babylon, London or Chicago cities. Cf. Introd. p. xxviii, 
Fowler, Greek City State, passim, Newman, Aristot. Pol. 
vol. i. Introd. pp. 314-315, and Isocrates’ complaint that 
Athens was too large, Antid. 171-172. 

> Tronical, of course. 

° Cf. on 415 B. 

* The special precept with regard to the guardians was 
significant of the universal principal, ‘‘ one man, one task.” 
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they should let it grow so long as in its growth 
it consents* to remain a unity, but no further.” 
“Excellent,” he said. ‘‘ Then is not this. still 
another injunction that we should lay upon our 
guardians, to keep guard in every way that the city 
shall not be too small, nor great only in seeming, but 
that it shall be a sufficient city and one?”’ ‘“‘ That 
behest will perhaps be an easy” one for them,” he said. 
“And still easier,” haply,”’ I said, “is this that we men- 
tioned before* when we said that if a degenerate off- 
spring was born to the guardians he must be sent away 
to the other classes, and likewise if a superior to the 
others he must be enrolled among the guardians; 
and the purport of all this was ¢ that the other citizens 
too must be sent to the task for which their natures 
were fitted, one man to one work, in order that each 
of them fulfilling his own function may be not 
many men, but one, and so the entire city may come 
to be not a multiplicity but a unity.*”” ‘“ Why yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ this is even more trifling than that.” 
“ These are not, my good Adeimantus, as one might 
suppose, numerous and difficult injunctions that we 
are imposing upon them, but they are all easy, 
provided they guard, as the saying is, the one great 
thing ’— or instead of great let us call it sufficient. ”’ 
“What is that?” he said. ‘‘ Their education and 


Cf. 443 c, 370 B-c (note), 3945, 374 s-p, Laws 846 v- 
847 B. 

¢ It is a natural growth, not an artificial contrivance. 
For Aristotle’s criticism ¢f. Pol. 1261 a. 

4 The proverbial one great thing (one thing needful). 
The proverb perhaps is: 76AN old adwant dN éxivos év peya 
(Suidas). Cf. Archil. fr. 61 é 8’ émlorapat uéya, Polit. 297 a 
péxpurep dv év wéya puvdAdTTwot. 

9 yéya has the unfavourable associations of éros wéya, and 
‘xavév, adequate,” is characteristically preferred by Plato. 
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Selav, Fv 8 eyd, kal tpodyv. éedv yap «bd mat- 
Sevdpevor pérpior avdpes yiyvwrta, mavTa tabra 
padiws Sioyovrar Kat adda ye, Goa viv mets 
mapareitouev, THY TE THY yuvarkK@v KTHOW Kat 
424 yauwv Kal madomo.ias, OTe Set TabTa Kara Tv 
Tapoylay mavTa Oo TL pdAoTa KoLWWa TA pirwy 
movetabar. "Opbdrata yap, edn, ylyvorr® av. Kat 
pny, elmov, moXdtela, édviep drat opynon €d, 
épyetat womep KUKAos adfavouern. Tpody) yap 
kal maidevots ypyot owlouern ddces ayabas 
eumrovet, Kal ad puceis ypnoTal TovavTnS qTatoetas 
dvriAapBavonevac étt Bedtiovs tay mTpoTépwv 
B dvovrat eis te TaAAG Kal eis TO yevvav, Worrep Kal 
> a wv 4 > la > wv ¢ , 
ev Tots aAAots Cwous. Hixds y’, ébn. ‘Os totwvv 
da Bpayéwv eimetv, tovtov avOexréov tots ém- 
peAntais tis moéAews, STws dv avtods un AdOy 
diapbapev, aAAa Tapa mavta adto dvAdtTwot, TO 
1) vewrepile mepl yupvaotikny Te Kal povotK?yy 
Tapa tHv Tak, add’ ws oldv te uddiota puddr- 
Tew oPovupevous, Stav tis r€yn, Ws THY aovdjv 
Laovr émdpovéovow avOpwzor, 


2 Cf. on 416 B. Plato of course has in mind both the 
education already described and the higher education of 
books VI. and VII. 

> ‘The indirect introduction of the proverb is characteristic 
of Plato’s style. Cf. on 449 c, where the paradox thus lightly 
introduced is taken up for serious discussion. Quite 
fantastic is the hypthesis on which much ink has been 
wasted, that the Hcclesiazusae of Aristophanes was suggested 
by this sentence and is answered by the fifth book. Cf. 
Introd. pp. xxv and xxxiv. It ought not to be necessary to 
repeat that Plato’s communism applies only to the guardians, 
and that its main purpose is to enforce their disinterested- 
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nurture,” I replied. ‘‘ For if a right education 
makes of them reasonable men they will easily dis- 
cover everything of this kind—and other principles 
that we now pass over, as that the possession of wives 
and marriage, and the procreation of children and all 
that sort of thing should be made as far as possible 
the proverbial goods of friends that are common.>” 
“Yes, that would be the best way,” he said. ‘‘And, 
moreover,” said I, ‘‘ the state, if it once starts ¢ well, 
proceeds as it were in a cycle 4 of growth. I mean that 
a sound nurture and education if kept up creates 
good natures in the state, and sound natures in turn 
receiving an education of this sort develop into better 
men than their predecessors both for other purposes 
and for the production of offspring as among animals 
also.2” “It is probable,’ he said. ‘To put it 
briefly, then,” said I, ‘‘ it is to this that the overseers 
of our state must cleave and be watchful against its 
insensible corruption. They must throughout be 
watchful against innovations in music and gym- 
nastics counter to the established order, and to the 
best of their power guard against them, fearing when 
anyone says that that song is most regarded among 
men 


ness. Cf. Introd. pp. xv and note a, xxxiv, xlii, xliv, and 
““Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 358. 
Aristotle’s criticism is that the possessions of friends ought to 
be common in use but not in ownership. Cf. Pol. 1263 a 30, 
and Eurip. Androm. 376-377. 

¢ Cf. Polit. 305 D rhv apxny Te kal opyyjy. 

4 No concrete metaphor of wheel, hook or circle seems 
to be intended, but only the cycle of cumulative effect of 
education on nature and nature on education, described in 
what follows. See the evidence collected in my note, Class, 
Phil. vol. v. pp. 505-507. 

* Cf. 459 a. 
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> , 
Yrs deSdvrecot vewrdtyn audirréAnrat, 


C pu) oAAaKis TOV TonTHY Tus olnTat A€yew odK 
dopata véa, GAAd Tpdmov wots véov, Kal TodTO 
erawy. Set 8 ovr émaweiv To Towbrov ovTE 
SroAapBavew. eldos yap Kawwov povakis peTa- 
Badrew eddaByntéov ws ev 6Aw KivduvedovTa* 
ovdapuod yap KivotvTat povotKhs Tpdmo avev 
TohtiKGvy vouwy tav peylotwr, ws pynot TE 
Adpwv Kat éyd meiBopar. Kal eué roivuv, epn 6 
*Adeiuavros, bés Tay mreTretopevwv. 

D_ IV. To 81) dvdAakrypiov, Av 8 eyw, ws EorKev, 
€vtad0d Tov oikodopnréov Tots PvAagwv, Ev LOUVGLK]}. 
‘H yodv mapavomia, édn, padiws attn AavOdver 
mapadvopevn. Nat, édnv, ws ev maidids ye péper 
Kal Ws Kakov ovdev epyalopevn. Ovddé yap epya- 
Cera, edn, adAo ye 7) KaTa opiKpov eicoLKLGapevn 

Hpema Umoppet mpds Ta On Te Kal TA emTH- 

devpatay ex dé tovtwv els Ta mpds aAArjAous 


2 Od. i. 351. Our text has émixXelovo’ and dxovértecot. 
For the variant cf. Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. p. 205. 
te the commonplace that new songs are best cf. Pindar, 

ale roes 

> Cf. Stallbaum on Phaedr. 238 p-x, Forman, Plato 
Selections, p. 457. 

° The meaning of the similar phrase in Pindar, Ol. iii. 4 
is different. 

% ovoixhs Tpdmot need not be so technical as it is in later 
Greek writers on music, who, however, were greatly in- 
fluenced by Plato. For the ethical and social power of 
music cf. Introd. p. xiv note c, and supra 401 p-404 a, also 
Laws 700 p-8, 701 a. 

* Of. Protag. 316 a, Julian 150 s. 

? The etymological force of the word makes the metaphor 
less harsh than the English translation “‘ guard-house.” Cf. 
Laws 962 c, where Bury renders “safeguard.” Cj. Pindar’s 
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which hovers newest on the singer’s lips,* 


lest haply ® it be supposed that the poet means not 
new songs but a new way of song ¢ and is commending 
this. But we must not praise that sort of thing nor 
conceive it to be the poet’s meaning. For a change 
to a new type of music is something to beware of 
as a hazard of all our fortunes. For the modes of 
music @ are never disturbed without unsettling of the 
most fundamental political and social conventions, as 
Damon affirms and as I am convinced.2”’ ‘‘Set me 
too down in the number of the convinced,” said 
Adeimantus. 

IV. “‘Itis here, then,” I said, “in music, as it seems, 
that our guardians must build their guard-house/ and 
post of watch.” “It is certain,” he said, ‘‘ that 
this is the kind of lawlessness 9 that easily insinuates * 
itself unobserved.” ‘‘ Yes,’ said I, “‘ because it is 
supposed to be only a form of play‘ and to work no 
harm.” ‘‘ Nor does it work any,” he said, “‘ except 
that by gradual infiltration it softly overflows’ upon 
the characters and pursuits of men and from these 
issues forth grown greater to attack their business 


dxévas Acyupas, the sharpening thing, that is, the whetstone, 

Ol. vi. 82. 

9 rapavouta besides its moral meaning (537 a) suggests 
lawless innovation in music, from association with the musical 
sense of véuos. Cf. Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. i. p. 22 
a. 4. 

4 So Aristot. Pol. 1307 b 33. 

* Of. the warning against innovation in children’s games, 
Laws 797 a-s. But music is waidela as well as raidid. Cf. 
Aristotle’s three uses of music, for play, education, and the 
entertainment of leisure (Pol. 1339 a 16). 

4 Cf. Demosth. xix. 228. The image is that of a stream 
overflowing and spreading. Cf. Eurip. fr. 499 N. and 
Cicero’s use of “ serpit,”’ Cat. iv. 3, and passim. 
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EvpBddraa peilwv exBaiver, ex S€ di) trav Evp- 
odaiwy epyetat emt rods vdmous Kal todiTEias adv 
ToAAH, & Ud«pares, doedyeia, Ews adv redevtdoa 
mdvra iSia Kat Snpooia avarpeyy. Elev, jv & 
éyw* odTw Todr’ Exet; Aoxet por, pn. Ovdxodv 
& && dpyfs eAéyomev, Tots tetépors macoly év- 
vouwréepov edOds madras wefexTEov, Ws Tapavdjovu 
yeyvouerns adrijs kat maidwv Torodtwy evvomous TE 
kat omovdaiovs é€€ adta@v avdpas advfavecba 
advvarov dv; Tas 8 odyi; &¢n. “Orav 5) dpa 
Kad@s apEduevor mraides wailew edvoyiav dia THs 
povoxns eladeSwrrat, maAw todvartiov 7) *Ketvots 
eis mavra Evvémetal te Kal avfer, emavopbodca et 
TL kal mpdorepov THs TOAEws Exerto. *AAnNOH peévtor, 
é¢y. Kat ra opixpa apa, elzov, Soxodvta elvar 
voutma e€evpicoxovow odrot, a of mpdtepor am- 
wAdvoav mavra. Tlota; Td rowdde> ovyds te 
TOv vewrépwv mapa mpecBurépois, as mpémet, Kat 
katakNicets Kat dravactdcets Kal yovewy Oepa- 
melas, Kal Koupds ye Kal dumeydvas Kal Urodecers 
Kal dAov Tov TOO GwmaTos oXNnMaTLCOMOY Kal TAAAA 
doa Toiadra. 7) odK olet; “Eywye. Nopobereiv 
S adra oluat evnbes: ore yap mov yplyverat ov?’ 
dv peiverev, Adyw te Kal ypdypact vopobeTyPérra, 


* Cf on 389 pv. 

* The reference is to the general tenour of what precedes. 

° wpérepoy is an unconscious lapse from the construction 
of an ideal state to the reformation of degenerate Athens. 
Cf. Isoc. Areopagiticus 41 ff., and Laws 876 B-c, 948 c-p. 

* For these traits of old-fashioned decorum and modesty 
¥ Aristoph. Clouds 961-1028, Blaydes on 991, Herod. ii, 

, soc. Areopagit. 48-49. 

* Cf. Starkie on Aristoph. Wasps 1069, 
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dealings, and from these relations it proceeds 
against the laws and the constitution with wanton 
licence, Socrates, till finally it overthrows @ all things 
public and private.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ are these 
things so?” “I think so,” he said. ‘‘ Then, as we 
were saying ° in the beginning, our youth must join 
in a more law-abiding play, since, if play grows law- 
less and the children likewise, it is impossible that 
they should grow up to be men of serious temper and 
lawful spirit.” ‘‘ Of course,” he said. ‘‘ And so we 
may reason that when children in their earliest play 
are imbued with the spirit of law and order through 
their music, the opposite of the former supposition 
happens—this spirit waits upon them in all things and 
fosters their growth, and restores and sets up again 
whatever was overthrown in the other“ type of state.” 
“True, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Then such men redis- 
cover for themselves those seemingly trifling conven- 
tions which their predecessors abolished altogether.” 
“Of what sort?’’ “Such things as the becoming 
silence 4 of the young in the presence of their elders ; 
the giving place to them and rising up before them, 
and dutiful service of parents, and the cut of the 
hair ¢ and the garments and the fashion of the foot- 
gear, and in general the deportment of the body and 
everything of the kind. Don’t you think so?” 
““T do.” ‘‘ Yet to enact them into laws would, I 
think, be silly. For such laws are not obeyed nor 
would they last, being enacted only in words and on 


* Of. on 412 3B, Isoc. Areopagit. 41, and Laws 788 B, 
where the further, still pertinent consideration is added that 
the multiplication of minor enactments tends to bring funda- 
mental laws into contempt. Cf. ‘‘Plato’s Laws and the 
Unity of Plato’s Thought,”’ p. 353, n. 2. 
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Tlds ydp; Kuwduvever yoiv, jv 8 éeyd, & *Adet- 
pavre, ék Tis maideias, Grou dv Tis Opunon, 
Crowfra Kat ta émdpeva elvar. 7 ovK det TO 
épouov dv dSpovov mapaxadret; Ti pv; Kal re- 
Aevrdv 81}, ofuat, datwev av eis &v tu TéA€ov Kal 
veavixov amroBaivew avto  ayabdv 7 Kal Todvav- 
tiov. Ti yap ovx; 4 8 ds. “Eyd pev toivur, 
elzov, Sia tadta ovK av ért Ta ToladTa ém- 
7, a >? / ek Mv / ta 
Xeipjoayit vouobereiv. Hixétws y’, fn. Te dé, 
@® mpos Oedv, edyv, ta ayopaia ~vpBodraiwy te 
mépt KaT ayopav EkaoTot & mpds GAArjAous Evp- 
D BardAovaw, ef 5é BovAe, Kai yeupotexviK@v rept 
EvpBodAaiwy Kai AowWopidv Kai aixias Kai diKadv 
Angers’ Kal Sixacr@v Kataotdoets, Kal el qrov 
TeAdv tTwes 7) mpdkes 7H Oécers avayKaiol eiow 7 
Kat ayopas 7 Awevas, 7) Kal TO Tapdmav ayopa- 
VOMLKG ATTA 7) aoTUvouiKa 7 eAAperiKA 7 Oca 
dAXa toatra, TovTwy ToAuncopey TL vouobeTetv; 
"AA otK abtov, dyn, avdedor Kadois Kayabois 
emiTatrew* Ta TOAAG yap adTar, daa Set vowobeTn- 
Ecac8a, padiws mov evpyjcovaw. Nal, @ dire, 
elrov, éedv ye Qeds avrots d18@ owrrpiay trav 


1 AjEews q: Afters others. 


* Cf. 401 c, Demosth. Olynth. iii. 33 réXedv Te Kat péya. 

> ra roadra is slightly contemptuous. Specific commercial, 
industrial and criminal legislation was not compatible with 
the plan of the Republic, and so Plato omits it here. Much 
of it is given in the Laws, but even there details are left to 
the citizens and their rulers. Cf. supra on 412 s. 

° Cf. Laws 922 a, Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 21. All legal 
relations of contract, implied contract and tort. 

4 In Laws 920 p Plato allows a dix dredods suodoylas against 
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paper.” “How could they?” “ At any rate, 
Adeimantus,” I said, “‘ the direction of the education 
from whence one starts is likely to determine the 
quality of what follows. Does not like ever summon 
like?” “Surely.” ‘And the final? outcome, I 
presume, we would say is one complete and vigorous 
product of good or the reverse.” ‘‘ Of course,”’ said 
he. “ For my part, then,” I said, ‘‘ for these reasons 
I would not go on to try to legislate on such 
matters.?” “‘With good reason,” said he. ‘‘ But what, 
in heaven’s name,” said I, “‘ about business matters, 
the deals* that men make with one another in the 
agora—and, if you please, contracts with workmen 4 
and actions for foul language? and assault, the filing of 
declarations,‘ the impanelling of juries, the payment 
and exaction of any dues that may be needful in 
markets or harbours and in general market, police or 
harbour regulations and the like, can we bring? our- 
selves to legislate about these?”’ “ Nay, ’twould not 
be fitting,” he said, ‘“‘to dictate to good and honour- 
able men. For most of the enactments that are 
needed about these things they will easily, I presume, 
discover.” ““Yes, my friend, provided God grants them 
the preservation of the principles of law that we have 


workmen or contractors who break or fail to complete con- 
tracts. 

* Cf. Laws 935 c. There was no dordopias dtxn under that 
name at Athens, but certain words were actionable, dméppyra, 
and there was a dlky xaxnyoplas. 

¢ Plato shows his contempt for the subject by this confused 
enumeration, passing without warning from contracts and 
torts to procedure and then to taxes, market, harbour and 
police regulations. TH 

9 ro\uioouev is both ‘‘ venture’’ and ‘‘ deign.” : 

& Of. Isoc. Panegyr. 78 art rots Kahots Kdyabots Tay dvOparwe 
evdev dejoet rod\dOv ypaypdrwr, 
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/ > A , Ra 
vonwr dv Eumpoobev SiyjABopev. Ei d€ py ye, 7 
a 2) oN i ee) 4 
8° és, ToAAa Tovabra TiWewevor del Kal émavopHov- 
> , 
pevot Tov Biov SvareAgcovarv, oldpevor emArbeabar 
A > , at 
tod BeAticrov. Aéyews, ednv eye, Budcecbar tovs 
/ A > 
TolovTous woamep TOUS KapvovTas TE Kal OUK 
~ ~ 2 
€0édovras b76 axoAacias exBnvat wovnpas Siairys. 
426 Tldvy pev odv. Kai piv obroi ye xaprevTws 
~ tA 
SuareAodow. latpevdpevor yap ovdev meEpatvovat, 
mAjv ye mouwwrepa Kal peilw mrowotor Ta vo- 
, 
ojpata, Kal aet eAmilovres, edv tis Pappwakov 
EvpBovrevon, tad tovTov eceoBar dyveis. Tlavy 
yap, €bn, TOV otTw KapvevTwY Ta ToOLadTa TAO. 
~ ta Ay 
Ti dé; Hv & eyw: réde adtdv od yxaptev, To 
/ ” c ~ A > ~ / 
mavtwy éxOoTtov nyeicbar tov tadnOy_ Aéyovta, 
ott mplv av pcOdwv Kal eumimAduevos Kal adpodz.- 
Bowdlwv Kal apy@v mavonrar, ovte dapuaka ovre 
7 La ‘ 2Q3 ioe > \ > Nes > \ 
Kavoets oUTe Toual odd ad éemwdal adrov ovdé 
, > \ a ~ / > A > = 
meptarta ovdé adAo THV ToLovTwY odvdev GVHCEL; 
Od mavv yapiev, edn: TO yap TO €d Aé€yovte 
xareraivew ovK exer xdpw. Odx emavérns «i, 
” ~ ~ 
epnv eyw, ws Eoukas, THY ToLovTwy avdpav. Ov 
peévroe pa Aia. 


° Cf. Emerson, ** Experience’: ‘* They wish to be saved 
from the mischiefs of their vices but not from their vices. 
Charity would be wasted on this poor waiting on the 
symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will say, ‘Come 
out of that’ as the first condition of advice.” 

> Ironical. Quite fanciful is Diimmler’s supposition 
Kleine Schriften, i. p. 99) that this passage was meant as 

estructive criticism of Isocrates’ Panegyricus and that 
Antid. 62isareply. Plato is obviously thinking of practical 
politicians rather than of Isocrates. 

* wiv ye etc., is loosely elliptical, but emendations are 
superfluous. 
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already discussed.” ‘“‘ Failing that,” said he, ‘‘ they 
will pass their lives multiplying such petty laws and 
amending them in the expectation of attaining what is 
best.” ‘‘ You mean,” said I, “that the life of such 
citizens will resemble that of men who are sick, yet 
from intemperance are unwilling to abandon @ their 
unwholesome regimen.” “ By all means.” ‘‘ And 
truly,’’said I, “‘ these latter go on in a most charming? 
fashion. For with all their doctoring they accomplish 
nothing except to complicate and augment their 
maladies. And °¢ they are always hoping that some 
one will recommend a panacea that will restore their 
health.” ‘‘ A perfect description,” he said, ‘‘ of the 
state of such invalids.’ ‘‘ And isn’t this a charming 
trait in them, that they hate most in all the world him 
who tells them the truth that until aman stops drinking 
and gorging and wenching and idling, neither drugs 4 
nor cautery nor the knife, no, nor spells nor periapts ¢ 
nor anything of that kind will be of any avail?” 
“Not altogether charming,” he said, “‘ for there is no 
grace or charm in being angry’ with him who speaks 
well.”” “ You do not seem to be an admirer? of 
such people,” said I. “No, by heaven, I am not.” 
4 For the list cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 50-54. ot6’ ad em- 
phasizes the transition to superstitious remedies in which 
Plato doesn’t really believe. Cf. his rationalizing interpreta- 
tion of érwdal, Charm. 157 a, Theaetet. 149 c. Laws 933 a-B 
is to be interpreted in the spirit of the observation in Selden’s 
Table Talk: “The law against witches does not prove that there 
bee any but it punishes the malice,” ete. [Demosthenes] 


xxv. 80 is sceptical. « 

* Of. any lexicon, Shakes. 1 Henry VI. v. iii. 2“ Now 
help, ye charming spells and periapts,” and Plutarch’s story 
of the women who hung them on Pericles’ neck on his 
death-bed. t Cf. 480 a, 354 a. 

9 The noun is more forcible than the verb would be. Cf. 


Protag. 309 a érawvérns. 
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V. O88’ dv % mdAs dpa, Sep dpte €déyouer, 
6An Towobrov mow, odK emauvécer. 7 od datvov- 
tai oor tavrov epyaleabat tovTors THv mdAcwv 
6cat KaK@s moATevopevat mpoayopetovar Tots 
moAltats Thy pev KaTdoTaoWw THs mdAews GAY [7 
Kwelv, ws amolavoujevovs, ds av Todto dpa: os 
8 av odds ottw moAttevopevous ndiota Deparrevy 
Kat yapilnrar dmotpéxwv Kal mpoyryvwoKkwv Tas 
adetepas BovAjces Kal tavtas Sewds 4 aro- 
mAnpodv, odtos apa ayabds te €oTat avnp Kal aopos 
Ta peydra Kat TysnoeTar bro opa@v; Tadrov pev 
ody, édn, ewouye SoKodar Spav, Kal 00d’ omwartiobv 
erawa@. Ti 8&8 ad rods bédovtas Bepamevew Tas 
Tovavtas mdAets Kal mpoOvpovpevous ovK ayacat 
Tis avdpelas te Kal edyepeias; “Eywy’, én, 
TAnv y’ dco e€nmdtnvra bm’ adbtav Kat olovTat 
TH adnbeia modtriKot elvat, OTe emratvodvras dzr0 
Tov ToAAdv. Ids Adyes; od ovyyvyvwoKets, 


9 We return from the illustration to its application to the 
state. 

> Cf. 497 8, Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 11. Cf. the obvious 
imitation in the (probably spurious) Epistle vii. 330 ©. 
For the thought, from the point of view of an enemy of 
democracy, cf. the statement in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3. 9, that 
the faults of Athens cannot be corrected while she remains a 
democracy. The Athenians naturally guarded their con- 
stitution and viewed with equal suspicion the idealistic re- 
former and the oligarchical reactionary. 

° Cf. supra, p. 65 note d, and Laws 923 8. The phraseology 
here recalls Gorg. 517 8, Aristoph. Knights 46-63. Gf. 
“Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. 
Phil. vol. ix. (Oct. 1914) p. 363, n. 3. 

4 Almost technical. Cf. 538 s. 

* Here “serve,” not “‘ flatter.” 

? This word evxépea is often misunderstood by lexicons and 
commentators. It is of course not “ dexterity” (L. & S.) nor 
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: V. “Neither then, if an entire city, as we were 
just now saying, acts in this way, will it have your 
approval, or don’t you think that the way of such 
invalids is precisely that of those cities which bein, 

badly governed forewarn their citizens not to meddle® 
with the general constitution of the state, denouncing 
death to whosoever attempts that—while whoever 
most agreeably serves‘ them governed as they are and 
who curries favour with them by fawning upon them 
and anticipating their desires and by his cleverness in 
gratifying them, him they will account the good man, 
the man wise in worthwhile things,¢ the man they will 
delight tohonour?” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I think their 
conduct is identical, and I don’t approve it in the very 
least.” “ And what again of those who are willing 
and eager to serve® such states? Don’t you admire 
their valiance and light-hearted irresponsibility *?”’ 
“I do,” he said, “except those who are actually 
deluded and suppose themselves to be in truth 
statesmen” because they are praised by the many.” 
“What do you mean? Can’t you make allowances * 


yet probably “complaisance,” nor yet ‘‘humanitas’”’ or 
“ Gutmiitigkeit,’” as Adam and Schneider think. It ex- 
presses rather the lightheartedness with which such politicians 
rush in where wiser men fear to tread, which is akin to the 
lightness with which men plunge into crime. Cf. Laws 690 p 
Tov éri vopwv Oéow idvTwy padlws and 969 a dvdpebraros. Plato’s 
political physician makes “‘ come out of that” a precondition 
of his treatment. Cf. Laws 736-737, Polit. 299 a-n, infra 
501 a, 540 x, Epistle vii. 330 c-p, and the story in Aelian, 
V.H. ii. 42, of Plato’s refusal to legislate for the Arcadians 
because they would not accept an equalization of property. 
9 Cf. Euthyphro 2 c-p, Gorg. 513 8B, Polit. 275 c and 
292 pv. 
* Plato often condescendingly and half ironically pardons 
‘Soha tee inevitable errors. Cf. 366 c, Phaedr. 269 p, 
uthydem. 306 c. aii 
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a ts > 
fv 8 éyd, tots avipdow; 7 ote. ofdv 7° elvas 
aA € F , 
avdpt pr) émoTayéevw petpetv, ETEpwWY TOLOUTWY 
A / G > > \ 
moMav AcydvTwy OTL TeTpaTNXUVsS €oTW, avUTOV 
~ Cal A lol > > cla 
tatra pr Hyeioba wept adrod; Ovdx ad, edn, 
lol \ la , 
totTo ‘ye. Mr) roivey yxadémaives Kal yap mov 
elo. mavTwY xaplieaTaToL of ToLodTOL, vouoleTodv- 
A > ~ ew 
tés Te ola apte dinAPouev Kai emavopOobvtes aet 
\ ‘ a! a 
oldjevol TL mépas evpyoew mepl Ta ev Tots Evp- 
A \ a ~ A ? 
Bo\atots KaKovpyjpata Kat mept ad viv 59 eyw 
~ ~ 4 LA 
éXeyov, ayvoobvres Ott TH OvTt wWoTeEp YSpav 
/ \ / ” > wv re ~ 
téuvovow. Kail priv, éfn, odk dAdo Ti ye trotodow. 
’"Eyw pév toivuv, jv 8 eyed, TO Towodrov eldos 
, ~ 
vow mépt Kal TroAuTelas OUT ev KaK@s OUT ev ed 
/ ig ” n a ‘ > \ 
moXrevopevn TrdAcL w@unv av Seiv tov aAnBuvov 
> a 
vowoberny mpaypateveoOat, ev TH ev Ott avwdheAH 
kal mAéov ovdev, ev 8€ TH, OTL TA prev ad’T@v Kav 
doticoby evpor, Ta Sé Ore adtopata Eemetow eK 
Ta&v €umpoodev emutndevpatwv. 
, fe a ” ” n ¢€ ~ A a , 
Ti ody, en, ere av Huiv Aourov THs vopobecias 
ein; Kal éyw elzov ore ‘Hyiv pev oddév, 7H pévrou 
BA. SAX ~ ? A Xv a , 4 Ay "% 
TOAAwuL TH ev AeAois Ta TE weytoTa KalKadAAoTA 
\ ~ ~ aA 
kal mpata TOv vowobeTnpatwrv. Ta zoia; 7 8 ds. 


* For ovx ad cf. 393 p, 442 a, Theaetet. 161 a, Class. Phil. 
vol. xxiii, pp. 285-287. %ywye above concurs with dyaca, 
ignoring the irony. Aj ye etc. marks dissent on one 
point. This dissent is challenged, and is withdrawn by 
ovk ad. . . TodTd ye (oluat). 

* 7@ v7e points the application of the proverbial tépay 
téuvew, which appears in its now trite metaphorical use for 
the first time here and in Huthydem. 297 c. Cf. my note on 
Horace iv. 4. 61. For the thought cf. Isoc. vii. 40, Macrob. 
Sat. ii 13 * ee bonae ex malis moribus procreantur,” 
Arcesilaus apud Stob. Flor. xliii. 91 otrw 6) Kal Sxov vduor 
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forthe men? Do you think it possible for a man who 
does not know how to measure when a multitude of 
others equally ignorant assure him that he is four 
cubits tall not to suppose this to be the fact about 
himself? ’’ ‘‘ Why no,*”’ he said, “I don’t think 
that.” “ Then don’t be harsh with them. For surely 
such fellows are the most charming spectacle in the 
world when they enact and amend such laws as we 
just now described and are perpetually expecting to 
find a way of putting an end to frauds in business and 
in the other matters of which I was speaking because 
they can’t see that they are in very truth ® trying to 
cut off a Hydra’s head.” “‘ Indeed,” he said, ‘‘ that 
is exactly what they are doing.” “I, then,” said I, 
“should not have supposed ¢ that the true lawgiver 
ought to work out matters of that kind? in the laws and 
the constitution of either an ill-governed or a well- 
governed state—in the one because they are useless 
and accomplish nothing, in the other because some of 
them anybody could discover and others will result 
spontaneously from the pursuits already described.” 
“ What part of legislation, then,” he said, “ is still 
left for us?’ And I replied, “ For us nothing, but 
for the Apollo of Delphi, the chief, the fairest and the 
first of enactments.” ‘“‘ What are they?” he said. 


mretoro exer Kai ddixlav elvac peylornvy, Theophrastus apud 
Stob. Flor. xxxvii. 21 d\lywr ol dyabol vbuwv déovTat. 

¢ Ironically, ‘I should not have supposed, but for the 
practice of our politicians.” 

4 cidos véuwv mépc is here a mere periphrasis, though the 
true classification of laws was a topic of the day. Cf. 
Laws 630 £, Aristot. Pol. 1267 b 37. Plato is not always 
careful to mark the distinction between the legislation 
which he rejects altogether and that which he leaves to the 
discretion of the citizens. 
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‘lepdv te iSpcers Kai Pvotar Kai GdAar Dedv Te 
kat Satudvwv Kal pwwv Oepareiar. tedevTnoav- 
twv" te” ad OfjKar Kal doa Tots éxet Set danpe- 
robvras fAews adrovs éyew. Ta yap 87 Tovabra 

C od?’ emorducba tpets otkilovrés te mdAw oddert 
dw trevoducba, av vodv éxwpev, od5é xpnoopneba 
eénynti GAN 7 7H Tatpiw. odtos yap Syov 
6 beds mept ra ToLadra maow avOperois md&tTpLos 
eEnynris ev wéow Ths yas eal tod éudadod Kab- 
huevos e€nyeirar. Kai xadds y’, edn, Aéyers’ Kat 

, a 
TounTe€ov ovVTW. 

D VI. ’Quxcopévn prev toivuv, jv 8 éeyw, dn av 
cot ein, @ mat "Apiotwvos, 7) 7oAts: TO S€ 87) peTa 
TovTo oKome. év aith ¢@s Tobey mropicduevos 
ixavov adtos te Kal Tov adeAddv mapakdAer Kal 
TloAduapyov Kal tods ddAous, édv mws idwpev, 70d 
mor av ein 7 Sixaocvyyn Kal mod 4 ddiKia, Kal Te 


® éxet=in the other world. So often. 

> For the exegete as a special religious functionary at 
Athens cf. L. & S. s.v. and Laws 759 c-p. Apollo in a 
higher sense is the interpreter of religion for all mankind. 
He is technically rarpgos at Athens (Huthydem. 302 p) but 
he is rdrpios for all Greeks and all men. Plato does not, as 
Thiimser says (p. 301), confuse the Dorian and the Ionian 
Apollo, but rises above the distinction. 

¢ Plato prudently or piously leaves the details of cere- 
monial aha institutional religion to Delphi. Cf. 540 B-c, 
Laws 759 c, 738 n-c, 828 a, 856 £, 865 B, 914 a, 947 D. 

@ This ‘navel’ stone, supposed to mark the centre of the 
earth, has now been found. Of. Poulsen’s Delphi, pp. 19, 
29, 157, and Frazer on Pausanias x. 16. 

* Not the dvayxatordryn rods of 369 FE, nor the Pdeyualvouca 
mods Of 372 E, but the purified city of 399 = has now been 
established and described. The search for justice that follows 
formulates for the first time the doctrine of the four cardinal 
virtues and defines each provisionally and sufficiently for the 
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“ The founding of temples, and sacrifices, and other 
forms of worship of gods, daemons, and heroes ; and 
likewise the burial of the dead and the services we 
must render to the dwellers in the world beyond ¢ to 
keep them gracious. For of such matters we neither 
know anything nor in the founding of our city if we 
are wise shall we entrust them to any other or make 
use of any other interpreter ® than the God of our 
fathers. For this God surely is in such matters for 
all mankind the interpreter of the religion of their 
fathers who from his seat in the middle and at the 
very navel @ of the earth delivers his interpretation.” 
“Excellently said,” he replied ; ‘‘and that is what we 
must do.” 

VI. “ Atlast, then, son of Ariston, ’said I, “your city¢ 
may be considered as established. The next thing is to 
procure a sufficient light somewhere and to look your- 
self,/ and call in the aid of your brother and of Polem- 
archus and the rest, if we may in any wise discover 
where justice and injustice’ should be in it, wherein 


present purpose, and solves the problems dramatically pre- 
sented in the minor dialogues, Charmides, Laches, etc. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 15-18, nn. 81-102, and the 
introduction to the second volume of this translation. 

t airés te kal: cf. 398 a. 

9 See on 369 a. Matter-of-fact critics may object that there 
is no injustice in the perfectly good state. But we know 
the bad best by the canon of the good. Cf. on 409 a-s. 
The knowledge of opposites is the same. 

Injustice can be defined only in relation to its opposite 
(444 a-s), and in the final argument the most unjust man 
and state are set up as the extreme antitypes of the ideal 
(571-580). By the perfect state Plato does not mean a 
state in which no individual retains any human imperfections. 

It is idle then to speak of “ difficulties” or “‘ contradic- 
tions’’ or changes of plan in the composition of the Republic. 
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dAAjAow Siadéperov, Kal mérepov Set KexThobat 
Tov péAdovta eddaipova elvar, edv Te AavOdvy dy 
Te pn mavtas Oeovs te Kat avOparous. Ovdev 
déyets, bn 6 TAavKwv od yap tréaxou Enrjcew, 
ws obx dowdy cor dv pr od Ponbetv Sixacoovvn 
els Sdvapuw marti tpomm. *AAnOq, Edn eyo, u7o- 
pupvToKets, Kat TmounTéov wey ye ovTw, xp?) be Kal 
buds EvlAapBave. *AAA’, edn, mouncopev ovTw. 
*EArilw tol, jv 8 eyd, edpjoew adro dde. 
oluar wiv thy modw, etmtep Gpbds ye wkioTar, 
reréws ayabiy elvar. “Avdyen, €dyn. A7jdAov 57) 
6tt aodyn 7 eort Kal dvdpela Kal cwppwv Kat 
Suxaia. AfAov. Odxoiy 6 te av adr&v ctpwpev 
év avtH, TO UmdAowTov EoTar TO OVX EdpyLEVOV; 
428 Ti pynv; “Qomep toivyy dAdwy twadv retTdpwr, 
el &y te elnrodpev adradv ev stwodv, omdrte 
Tp@rTov exeivo éyverpev, ixavds av elxev Mir, et 
d¢ 7a Tpia mpdtepov eyvwpicapev, abT@ av TovTW 
eyvwpiato To Cntovpevov: SijAov yap ott ovK ado 


9 For édv re . . . édv re cf. 367 EL 

> Cf. supra 331". Emphatic as in 449 p-450 a, Phaedo 
95 a, and Alcib. I. 135 v. 

¢ Cf. 368 B-c. 

# Cf. 434 8, 449 a. This in a sense begs the original 
question in controversy with Thrasymachus, by the assump- 
tion that justice and the other moral virtues are goods. Cf. 
Gorg. 507 c. See The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 205. 
For the cardinal virtues cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. 
p. 304, Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, pp. 173f., 
and commentators on Pindar, Wem. iii. 74, which seems to 
refer to four periods of human life, and Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 
1-5, and iv. 6. 1-12. 

Plato recognizes other virtues even in the Republic (supra 
402 c éevOepidrys and peyadorpérea, Cf, 536 a), and would 
have been as ready to admit that the number four was a 
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they differ from one another and which of the two he 
must have who is to be happy, alike? whether his 
condition is known or not known to all gods and men.” 
“ Nonsense, ’’ said Glaucon, “‘ you? promised that you 
would carry on the search yourself, admitting that 
it would be impious ¢ for you not to come to the aid of 
justice by every means in your power.” “A true 
reminder,’ I said, ‘‘ and I must do so, but you also 
must lend a hand.” “ Well,” he said, “ we will.” 
““T expect then,” said I, “ that we shall find it in this 
way. I think our city, if it has been rightly founded, 
is good in the full sense of the word.*”’ “ Necessarily,” 
he said. ‘‘ Clearly, then, it will be wise, brave, sober, 
and just.” “Clearly.” ‘‘ Then if we find any of 
these qualities in it, the remainder? will be that which 
we have not found?” “Surely.” ‘‘ Take the case 
of any four other things. If we were looking for any 
one of them in anything and recognized the object 
of our search first, that would have been enough for 
us, but if we had recognized the other three first, 
that in itself would have made known to us the thing 
we were seeking. For plainly there was nothing 
part of his literary machinery as Ruskin was to confess the 
arbitrariness of his Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

¢ It is pedantry to identify this with Mill’s method of 
residues and then comment on the primitive naiveté of such 
an application of Logic to ethics. One might as well speak 
of Andocides’ employment of the method (De myst. 109) or 
of its use by Gorgias in the disjunctive dilemma of the 
Palamedes 11 and passim, or say that the dog of the anec- 
dote employs it when he sniffs at one trail and immediately 
runs up the other. Plato obviously employs it merely as a 
literary device for the presentation of his material under the 
figure of a search. He, “in the infancy of philosophy,” is 
quite as well aware as his censors can be in the senility of 
criticism that he is not proving anything by this method, but 
merely setting forth what he has assumed for other reasons. 
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ér. Hv 7 7O dbrodadb&r. *Opbds, Edn, Aéyets. 
Odxotiv Kal wept tovTwv, émeid)) TéTTapa oVvTa 
ruyydver, doadtws Cntyntéov; Ada 84. Kai pev 
B81) mpardv yé pou Soxet ev att@ Karddndov elvat 
4 cogia: Kat 7. atomov Tept adtnv gaiverar. Ti; 
4 8 ds. Lodr) pév TH Gvte Soxe? por 7 mods elvat 
hv SinABopev: ed’Bovdos ydp. odxi; Nai. Kai pay 
TobTd ye avo, % evBovdAia, SHAov Stu emoT Hun Tis 
€orw: od ydp mov auablia ye GAN emornyn €d 
Bovdevovrar. AfAov. TloAAat 8€ ye Kat marro- 
Samat émoripa ev TH TOAe eiciv. Ids yap ov; 
*Ap’ odv Sia rv TeV TeKTOVwWY emoTHUNnY cod?) 
C kat evBovdros 7) moAts mpoopnréa; Oddapds, ef, 
dud ye TavTnv, adda TexTovKH. OdK dpa dia THY 
brép tov EvdAivwv oKevdy emroTHnv, BovrAevopevy, 
ws av éyo. BéAtioTa, aodi) KAntéa modus. Od 
pevtor. Ti dé; tiv drép t&v ex Tod xadkod 7 
twa adAAnv tev Towottwv; OVS’ Hrtwodv, én. 
Ovdsé rv dep Tod Kapmob Tis yevecews ek THs 
1 Bouevonevn codd.: Bovevouérvyv Heindorf. 


® codla is wisdom par excellence. Aristotle, Met. i., traces 
the history of the idea from Homer to its identification in 
Aristotle’s mind with first philosophy or metaphysics. For 
Plato, the moralist, it is virtue and the fear of the Lord; for 
his political theory it is the ‘* political or royal art” which 
the dramatic dialogues fail to distinguish from the special 
sciences and arts. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17, 
n. 97, Protag. 319 a, Luthyd. 282 5, 291 c, Gorg. 501 a-s, etc. 

In the unreformed Greek state its counterfeit counterpart 
is the art of the politician. 

In the Republic its reality will be found in the selected 
guardians who are to receive the higher education, and who 
alone will apprehend the idea of good, which is not mentioned 
here simply because Plato, not Krohn, is writing the 
Republic. 
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left for it to be but the remainder.” “ Right,” he 
said. “And so, since these are four, we must 
conduct the search in the same way.” “ Clearly.” 
“ And, moreover, the first thing that I think I clearly 
see therein is the wisdom,? and there is something 
odd about that, it appears.” “‘ What?” said he. 
“Wise in very deed I think the city that we have 
described is, for it is well counselled, is it not?” 
“Yes.” “And surely this very thing, good counsel,® 
is a form of wisdom. For it is not by ignorance but 
by knowledge that men counsel well.’”’ “‘ Obviously.” 
“ But there are many and manifold knowledges or 
sciences in the city.” “Of course.” “Is it then 
owing to the science of her carpenters that a city is 
to be called wise and well advised ?”’ ‘“‘ By no means 
for that, but rather mistress of the arts of building.” 
“ Then a city is not to be styled wise because of the 
deliberations ° of the science of wooden utensils for 
their best production?’ ‘‘ No, I grant you.” “Is 
it, then, because of that of brass implements or any 
other of that kind?’”’ ‘‘ None whatsoever,” he said. 
“Nor yet because of the science of the production 
of crops from the soil, but the name it takes from that 


> Protagoras, like Isocrates, professed to teach evSovdla 
(Protag. 318 ©), which Socrates at once identifies with the 
political art. Plato would accept Protagoras’s discrimination 
of this from the special arts (ibid. 318 = ff.), but he does not 
believe that such as Protagoras can teach it. His political art 
is a very different thing from Protagoras’s evfovMa and is ap- 
prehended by a very different education from that offered by 
Protagoras. Cf. ‘“‘Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s 
Thought,” p. 348, n. 5, Huthydem. 291 s-c, Charm. 170 8, 
Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 501 a-B, 503 p, Polit. 289 c, 293 p, 309 a. 

° Bovdevouévn: Heindorf’s BovAevouévyy is perhaps sup- 
ported by 7. .. Bovdreverac below, but in view of Plato’s 
colloquial anacoluthic style is unnecessary. 
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\ > 
gvAaxas wvoudlopev. Ata tavtny odv THY EmI- 
a 
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” \ ~ , I 4 =! =e S Sf 
egy, Kal T@ dvTe codyv. Ildrepov odv, Hv d eyw, 
> a sr ” ¢ ~ / r Ld > , 0. 
€v TH ToAeL olet uty yadKéas mAciovs eveceoUar 
” ta ” 
 Tovs aAnBiwvods dvAakas TovTovs; IloAv, &dn, 
r , > ~ ” \ a PA LY 
xadkéas. Odxodv, ednv, Kat tav addwv, oot 
> 2 ; , 
ETLOTN LAS EXOVTES dvoudlovrat TLWES ELVAL, TAVTWV 
, & ” > AC Il rv , a ~ 
ToUTwY ovToL av elev dAlytoror; IloAv ye. Te 
/ ~ A a > 
OuiKpoTatw dpa Over Kal péper EavTAs Kal TH Ev 
/ > 7 ~ ~ A »” o 
TOUTW ETLOTHLUN, TO MpoeoT@tu Kal apyovTt, oAn 
\ nn ” \ , > a) a“ ml ‘ \ 
copy av ein kata gpvow oixicbeica moAts: Kal 
TovTo, ws ~ouxe, fvaer dAlyoTov ylyverat yevos, @ 
la ~ 
Tpoonket TavTys THs emoTHuns peTadayyaveu, 
“a / cal ~ 9 
nv pornv Set trav addAwy emotnudv codiav 
A > / ” , ~ \ 
Kadctoban. Ady O<orara, edn, Aéyets. Todro bev 
67) €v Tay tettdpwv ovK olda dvTwa TpdzoVv 
¢ , ~ 
evpynkayev adto Te Kal Omrov THs moAcws WpuTat. 
> \ ~ ~ ~ 
Kuoi yobv Soxet, én, amoypwvtws etphoba. 
> 
VII. *AAAa py avdpeia ye adry te Kal ev @ 


1 jvrw’ dy Ast’s conjecture: évtwa codd. 


° Cf. on 416 c. 
» Cf. Protag. 311 E rl broua AAXo ye Aeybuevov mepl IIpwr- 
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is agricultural.” “I think so.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, 
“is there any science in the city just founded by us 
residing in any of its citizens which does not take 
counsel about some particular thing in the city but 
about the city as a whole and the betterment of its 
relations with itself* and other states?” ‘“ Why, 
yes, there is.” ‘‘ What is it,” said I, ‘‘ and in whom 
is it found?” “It is the science of guardianship 
or government and it is to be found in those rulers to 
whom we just now gave the name of guardians in the 
full sense of the word.” ‘‘ And what term then do 
you apply to the city because of this knowledge?” 
“Well advised,” he said, ‘‘ and truly wise.’’ ‘“‘ Which 
class, then,” said I, “ do you suppose will be the more 
numerous in our city, the smiths or these true 
guardians?” ‘“ The smiths, by far,” he said. “And 
would not these rulers be the smallest of all the groups 
of those who possess special knowledge and receive 
distinctive appellations®?” “By far.” “Thenitis by 
virtue of its smallest class and minutest part of itself, 
and the wisdom that resides therein, in the part which 
takes the lead and rules, that a city established on 
principles of nature would be wise as a whole. And 
as it appears these are by nature the fewest, the class 
to which it pertains to partake of the knowledge 
which alone of all forms of knowledge deserves the 
name of wisdom.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “ This 
one of our four, then, we have, I know not how, dis- 
covered, the thing itself and its place in the state.” 
“T certainly think,” said he, “ that it has been dis- 
covered sufficiently.” 

VII. “But again there is no difficulty in seeing 


aybpov dxovouev; womep tepl Pedlov dyahwarorody kal rept 
‘Opunpov monrny. 
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, ” iAN’ nn > nw \ le “a > a 
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Th mawdeia. OV Tobto avdpeiay Kadets; Od 
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, 4 > 4 A s X. > , 
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, A , \ ~ , ~ < \ 
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vopov dua THs Tadelas yeyovulas mept TOV Sewar, 
7 , > A e x AY \ ” > A 1 
a té €ott Kal ola. Sia mavtos dé eAcyov adriv 
‘ A ” 4 wy A 
owtTnpiay to é€v te Avmais ovTa Sracwleacbat 
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1 aitiv codd.: Adam unnecessarily avrjjs. 


* roatrn =such, that is, brave. The courage of a state, 
qua such, also resides in a small class, the warriors. 


> dydpeta dvres: the ab urbe condita construction. Cf. supra 
421 a. 


¢ rolay . . . A tolav: cf. 437 5, Phaedr. 271 v, Laws 721 B, 
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bravery itself and the part of the city in which it 
resides for which the city is called brave.” ‘‘ How 
so?’’ “Who,” said I, “in calling a city cowardly 
or brave would fix his eyes on any other part of it 
than that which defends it and wages war in its 
behalf? ”’ “No one at all,” he said. ‘‘ For the 
reason, I take it,” said I, ‘“‘ that the cowardice or the 
bravery ° of the other inhabitants does not determine 
for it the one quality or the other.°”” ‘‘ It does not.” 
“ Bravery too, then, belongs to a city by virtue of a 
part of itself owing to its possession in that part of a 
quality that under all conditions will preserve the 
conviction that things to be feared are precisely those 
which and such as the lawgiver? inculcated in their 
education. Is not that what you call bravery?” 
“T don’t altogether understand ¢ what you said,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘but say it again.” “A kind of conservation,” 
I said, “is what I mean by bravery.” “‘ What sort 
of aconservation’?”’ The conservation of the con- 
viction which the law has created by education about 
fearful things—what and what sort of things are to 
be feared. And by the phrase ‘under all conditions?’ I 
mean that the brave man preserves it both in pain 
and pleasures and in desires and fears and does not 
expel” it from his soul. And I may illustrate it by a 


* Cf. 442 ©, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1129 b 19 mpoordrra & 6 
vdmos kal Ta TOU aydpelou epya rocety. 

* Cf. supra on 347 a. 

4 cwrnptav is the genus; Phileb. 34 a, Def. Plat. 412 a-s. 
Hence roiav as often in the minor dialogues sometimes 
with a play on its idiomatic, contemptuous meaning. C7. 
Laches 194 v. 

9 In the Laches 191 p-r, and the Laws 633 p also, Plato 
generalizes courage to include resistance to the lure of 
pleasure. 

A Cf. supra 412 E, 
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430 povotky Kal yupvaotixH’ pndev olov aAdAo unyxa- 
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® The moral training of the guardians is likened to the 
dyeing of selected white wools with fast colours. Cf. Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1105 a 2, Mare. Aurel. iii. 4. 3 Sicacocvvn BeBapmévov 
eis 8400s, Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, i. 9 * Be 
what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash away thy 
tincture.” The idea that the underlying substance must be 
of neutral quality may have been suggested to Plato by 
Anaxagoras. It occurs in the Timaeus 50 v-£, whence it 
passed to Aristotle’s psychology and Lucretius. Cf. my 
paper on “ Plato, Epicurus and Lucretius,’ Harvard Studies, 
vol. xii. p. 204. 
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similitude * if you please.” “Ido.” ‘ You are aware 
that dyers when they wish to dye wool so as to hold 
the purple hue begin by selecting from the many 
colours there be the one nature of the white and then 
give it a careful preparatory treatment so that it will 
take the hue in the best way, and after the treat- 
ment,” then and then only, dip it in the dye. And 
things that are dyed by this process become fast- 
coloured * and washing either with or without lyes 
cannot take away the sheen of their hues. But 
otherwise you know what happens to them, whether 4 
anyone dips other colours or even these without the 
preparatory treatment.” “I know,” he said, “ that 
they present a ridiculous and washed-out appearance. 
“ By this analogy, then,” said I, ‘‘ you must conceive 
what we too to the best of our ability were doing 
when we selected our soldiers and educated them in 
music¢ and exercises of the body. The sole aim of our 
contrivance was that they should be convinced and re- 
ceive our laws like a dye as it were, so that their belief 
and faith might be/ fast-coloured both about the things 
that are to be feared and all other things because 
of the fitness of their nature and nurture, and that so 
their dyes might not be washed out by those lyes 


> For the technique cf. Bliimner, Technologie, vol. i. pp. 
927 ff. The depdievois seems to be virtually identical with 
the zporapackev7j, so that the aorist seems inappropriate, 
unless with Adam's earlier edition we transpose it immedi- 
ately before ot7w 67. 

¢ For devaorods cf. L. & S., and Nauck, ’Adécrora 441 
rois devcomotois papudKxas EavOlferat. 

4 The two points of precaution are (1) to select white wool, 
not &\d\a xpdépara, (2) to prepare by treatment even this. 

© Cf. 522 a, Phileb. 17 B. i 

1 yiyvocro is process ; ékr\Vva (aorist) is a single event (u%). 
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1 pdutmov codd.: uéovinov Stob. Flor. xliii. 97. 
oe ee 
@ Sed: it is not fanciful to feel the unity of Plato’s im- 
agination as well as of his thought in the recurrence of this 


word in the dewa xat dvayxaia . . . madara of the mortal 
soul in Tim. 69 ¢. 

> Cf. Protag. 360 c-p, Laws 632 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
1116 b 24, Strictly speaking, Plato would recognize four 
grades, (1) philosophic bravery, (2) the bravery of the 
émixoupot here defined, (3) casual civic bravery in ordinary 
states, (4) animal instinct, which hardly deserves the name. 
Cf. Laches 196 8, Mill, Nature, p. 47 ‘Consistent courage 
is always the effect of cultivation,” ete., Unity of Plato's 
Thought, nn. 46 and 77, 

© Phaedo 69 zs. 

6 vouimov Of the mss. yields quite as good a meaning as 
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that have such dread? power to scour our faiths away, 
pleasure more potent than any detergent or abstergent 
to accomplish this, and pain and fear and desire more 
sure than anylye. This power in the soul, then, this 
unfailing conservation of right and lawful belief’ about 
things to be and not to be feared is what I call and 
would assume to be courage, unless you have something 
different tosay.”’ ‘‘No, nothing,” said he; ‘‘for I pre- 
sume that you consider mere right opinion about the 
same matters not produced by education, that which 
may manifest itself in a beast or a slave,” to have little 
or nothing to dowith law ¢ and that you would call it by 
another name than courage.”” “That is most true,” 
said I. “ Well then,” he said, “I accept this as bravery.” 
“Do so,” said I, ‘‘ and you will be right with the 
reservation ¢ that it is the courage of acitizen. Some 
other time, if it please you, we will discuss it more 
fully. At present we were not seeking this but justice ; 
and for the purpose of that inquiry I believe we have 
done enough.” “ You are quite right,’’ he said. 
VIII. “ Two things still remain,” said I, “ to make 
out in our city, soberness % and the object of the whole 


Stobaeus’s udvimov. The virtuous habit that is inculcated 
by Jaw is more abiding than accidental virtue. 

¢ ye marks a reservation as 415 E orparwrikds ye, Polit. 309 £, 
Laws 7104 rhy dnuwdn ye. Plotinus, unlike some modern com- 
mentators, perceived this. Cf. Hnn.i.2.3. In Phaedo 82 a 
monrixhy is used disparagingly of ordinary bourgeoisvirtue. In 
Xen. Rep. Lac. 10.7 and Aristot. Bth. Nic. iii. 8. 1 (1116 a 17) 
there is no disparagement. ‘The word is often used of citizen 
soldiery as opposed to professional mercenaries. 

% This dismissal of the subject is sometimes fancifully 
taken as a promise of the Laches. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, nn. 77 and 603. 

9 Matthew Arnold’s word. Butcef. on 389 p and 430 e— 
sobriety,” “‘temperance,”’ “ Besonnenheit.” 
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eveka mdvra Cnrodpev Siuxaroavyn. Ildvy pev ovdv. 
Ids ody av rv Sixaroodyny evpousev, iva pnere 
Tpayparevapela qmept owppoavyns ; "Eyw pev 
Tolvwy, één, otre ofSa ovr’ dv Bovdoiuny ado 
mpotepov davyvat, ctrep pnKete emoxeopueba 
owppoovyny: GAN ei Epouye BovAet xapilecBar, 
oKdret mpotepov TobTo exeivov. "AAG pevToL, HV 
8’ éyw, BovAopat ye, ei 7 adic. LKder 87, 
Edy. UkenrEov, etrov: Kat ws ye evredlev ety, 
Suupeovig twit Kal dppovia mpocéouxe maMov 7] u) Ta 
mpdotepov. Ils; Kéopos mov tis, Hv 8 eyw, 7 
cwhpoatvyn €ott Kal HSov@v Twv Kal emOvpradv 
eyKpdateta, ws pact, Kpeittw $1) adtod éyovtes 
ov« old’ Gvtwva tpdmov, Kal dAda atta ToLtadra 
womep txyn adtas daiverars 4 yap; Ilavrwv 
pddtora, &dn. Odxoty to pev Kpeittw adrod 
yeAoiov; 6 yap éavtod Kpeittwv Kal yTTwv Srou 
av abTod ein Kal 6 TTwWY KpeltTwY: 6 adTos yap 
ev dzract TovToLs tpocayopevetar. Tid’ ov; *AX’, 
jv 8 éyw, daiverai por BovAcobar Adyew obdtos 6 
Adyos, ws Te ev abT@ TH avOpeitw mrept rHY puyhv 
TO pev Bedtiov eu, Td Sé yelpov, Kal ray pev 
to BéAtiov ddaet TOD yxelpovos eyKpatés 7, TodTO 
Aéyew TO KpeitTw abTod: errauwel yodv: Srav Sé bd 


* ei uh adixG is idiomatic, “I ought to.” Cf. 608 pb, 
612, Menex. 236 B. 

> Cf. Gorg. 506 £ ff. cwdpoctvn and cwdpoveivy sometimes 
mean etymologically of sound mind or level: head, with or 
without ethical suggestion, according to the standpoint of 
the speaker. Cf. Protag. 333 B-c. ‘Its two chief meanings 
in Greek usage are given in 389 p-E: subordination to due 
authority, and control of appetite, both raised to higher 
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inquiry, justice.” ‘Quite so.” “If there were 
only some way to discover justice so that we need 
not further concern ourselves about soberness.” 
“Well, I, for my part,” he said, “ neither know of 
any such way nor would I wish justice to be dis- 
covered first if that means that we are not to go on 
to the consideration of soberness. But if you desire 
to please me, consider this before that.” ‘‘ It would 
certainly be very wrong ? of me not to desire it,” said 
I. “Go on with the inquiry then,” he said. “I 
must go on,” I replied, “‘ and viewed from here it 
bears more likeness to a kind of concord and harmony 
than the other virtues did.” ‘“‘ Howso?” ‘“‘ Sober- 
ness is a kind of beautiful order? and a continence of 
certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, using 
the phrase ‘ master of himself’ I know not how; 
and there are other similar expressions that as it 
were point us to the same trail. Is that not so?” 
““ Most certainly.” “‘ Now the phrase ‘ master of 
himself’ is an absurdity, is it not? For he who is 
master of himself would also be subject to himself, 
and he who is subject to himself would be master. 
For the same person is spoken of in all these expres- 
sions.” ‘‘ Ofcourse.” ‘ But,” said I, ‘‘ the intended 
meaning of this way of speaking appears to me to be 
that the soul of a man within him has a better part 
and a worse part, and the expression self-mastery 
means the control of the worse by the naturally 
better part. It is, at any rate, a term of praise. But 
significance in Plato’s definition. As in the case of bravery, 
Plato distinguishes the temperamental, the bourgeois, the 
disciplined and the philosophical virtue. But he affects to 
fee] something paradoxical in the very idea of self-control, 
as perhaps there is. Cf. Laws 626 & ff., 863 p, A.J.P. vol. 
xiii. pp. 361 f., Unity of Plato’s Thought, nn. 77 and 78. 
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Tpopys karts Twos opudlas Kparn OA b70 mn} 
ous Tob xelpovos OpLKpOTEpov TO BeArvov 6 dv, TobTO 
Bde os ev ovetoet éyew TE Kal KaAeiy TTWw éavtod 
Kad adkoAactov TOV ovUTw Svarceipevor. Kai yap 
coucer’, ey). ’A7roBXerre Toy, qv o eye, pos 
THY véav my mou, Kal ebprjcets ev rh 70 
érepov tovTwy évdov: KpeiTTwW yap avray avris 
Sucaiws prjoers mpooayopevecOau elmep ov To 
djewvov Tob XElpovos apyet o@ppov KAntéov kab 
KpetTTov abrod. “AM dmoBrerw, egy, Kal adnbA 
Aégyets. Kat pv cal tds ye mods Kal TavTo- 
C damds emBupiias Kal 7ovds Te Kal Auras € ey mravot 
padora a av Tis evpor Kal yuvargt Kal oikérats Kal 
Tadv éedevOepwv eyouévwv ev Tots modAdAois Te Kal 
gavrous. Idvu pev obv. Tas be ye amAds Te Kal 
petpias, at 81) pera vod Te Kal dd&ns opOhs Aoyt- 
ou@ ayovra, ev dXtyous te emiTevEer Kal Tots 
BeArvora pev pdor, BéeATiota Sé madevdeiow. 
“Adn OA, epn. Odxodv Kal Tatra opas evovTa cot ev 
TH moAet, Kal Kparoupevas: avTobe Tas emBupias 
Das ev tots moddols te Kal davdois bad te TOV 
emOupuidv Kal THs Ppovncews THs ev Tots eAdtroat 
Te Kal ETUELKEDTEPOLS 5 "Eywy’, €dn. 
IX. Ei a dpa det Twa moAW ‘Mpooayopevew Kpel rT 
noovav te Kal emifupidv Kal adriy adrijs, Kal Tav- 


* Cf. Phaedr. 250 a. 
> Cf. 442 a, Laws 689 a-s. The expression is intended to 
remind us of the parallelism between man and state. See 


Introd. p. xxxv. ° Cf. Symp. 189 x. 
4 Of, 441 p, 443 B, 573 v. 


* ravrodamés is disparaging i in Plato. Cf. 557 c. 
? watol: so Wolf, for Ms, rac, a frequent error. Cf. 494 B. 
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when, because of bad breeding or some association,* 
the better part, which is the smaller, is dominated 
by the multitude? of the worse, I think that our speech 
censures this as a reproach,° and calls the man in 
this plight unselfcontrolled and licentious.” ‘‘ That 
seems likely,” he said. ‘‘ Turn your eyes now upon 
our new city,” said I, ‘‘ and you will find one of these 
conditions existent in it. For you will say that it is 
justly spoken of as master of itself if that in which 4 
the superior rules the inferior is to be called sober 
and self-mastered.” ‘‘ I doturn my eyes uponit,” he 
said, “‘and it isasyousay.” ‘‘ And again, the mob of 
motley ¢ appetites and pleasures and pains one would 
find chiefly in children’ and women and slaves and in 
the base rabble of those who are freemen in names” 
“By all means.” “ But the simple and moderate 
appetites which with the aid of reason and right 
opinion are guided by consideration you will find in 
few and those the best born and best educated.” 
“True,” he said. ‘‘ And do you not find this too in 
your city and a domination there of the desires in the 
multitude and the rabble by the desires and the 
wisdom that dwell in the minority of the better 
sort?” ‘I do,” he said. 
IX. “ If, then, there is any city that deserves to be 
described as master of its pleasures and desires and 
self-mastered, this one merits that designation.” 


Plato, like Shakespeare’s Rosaliad, brackets boys and women 
as creatures who have for every passion something and for 
no passion truly anything. 

9 Cf. on 336 a. The ordinary man who is passion’s slave 
is not truly free. The Stoics and Cynics preached many 
sermons on this text. See Persius, Sat. v. 73 and 124, 
Epictet. Diss. iv. 1, Xen. Mem. iv. 5. 4, Xen. Oecon. 1. 
22-23. 
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\ é.2 ” t 3 
tv mpocpynréov. Tavrdmac pev odv, épn. “Ap 
~ ‘ / 
ovv od Kai cddpova Kata mavta TabTa; Kai wdda, 
z e b) \ / 
én. Kat pr etrep ad ev adn moda 7 adr Sofa 
a Ps \ A 
Eéveots toils te dpyovor Kal apyopévois mept Tod 
~ n ” ~ 
ovotwas Set dpyew, Kal €v TavTn av Elin TOUTO 
a /, > 
évov' 7) od Soxet; Kai pada, edn, o¢ddpa. “Ev 
~ ~ \ cal 
Trotépots obv dyoeis TOV ToATaV TO owdpoveiv 
a aA nv > 
eveivat, Otay oUTwWs Exwou, ev Tols apxovow 7 EV 
” ” e lod 
Tois dpxopevois; *Ev audorépors mov, pn. ‘Opas 
~ ” 
ovv, Hv 8 ey, dtu emenkd@s euavrevdpueda apt, 
e ¢ , \ ¢ fA ¢ , é oe! 8 , ‘ 
Ws appovia Twi 7) cwdpoatvn wpotwrat; Te on; 
"O 2 ¢ e > , \ € , > , 
Tt odx WoTrEep 7 avdpela Kal 7) Gopia Ev pEpEL 
\ ~ / \ 
432 rut Exarepa evodca  pev codyy, 7) S¢ avdpetav THY 
5X. / > 4 a 4 GAAG 8 > 
moAw aapeixeto, ody oUTW ToLEt avTN, a oe 
a A A , 
OAns atexv@s tétatar, Sid Tacdv mapexoueryn 
‘ \ 
Evvddovras tovs te dobeveatadtovs tavTov Kat 
> re 
Tovs isxupoTdtous Kal Tovs prégous, ef rev BovAct, 
, ae hal 
fpovycer, et S¢ BovAc, iayvi, ei S€, Kal mAHOEL 7 
, ~ ~ a 
Xpyacw 7 aGdXAw dotwotv Ta&v TovwovTwv' woaTeE 


@ Plato is again proceeding by seemingly minute verbal 
links. _Cf. supra 354 a, 379 B, 412 p. xal py introduces 
a further verification of the definition. 

> rou marks the slight hesitation at the deviation from the 
symmetry of the scheme which would lead us to expect, as 
Aristotle and others have taken it, that cwd@poctvn is the 
distinctive virtue of the lowest class. It is so practically for 
the lower sense of cwdpoc’vn, but in the higher sense of the 
willingness of each to fulfil his function in due subordination 
to the whole, it is common to all classes. 

° Cf. 430 ©. Aristotle gives this as an example of 
(faulty) definition by metaphor (Topics iv. 3. 5). 
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“ Most assuredly,” he said. “ And is it not also to 
be called sober @ in all these respects?”’ ‘‘ Indeed it 
is,’ he said. ‘‘ And yet again, if there is any city 
in which the rulers and the ruled are of one mind 
as to who ought to rule, that condition will be found 
in this. Don’t you think so?” “‘ I most emphatic- 
ally do,” he said. ‘‘ In which class of the citizens, 
then, will you say that the virtue of soberness has 
its seat when this is their condition? In the rulers 
or in the ruled?”’ “ In both, I suppose,” he said. 
“Do you see then,” said I, “‘ that our intuition was 
not a bad one just now that discerned a likeness 
between soberness and a kind of harmony*?” ‘‘ Wh 

so?” “Because its operation is unlike that of 
courage and wisdom, which residing in separate 
parts respectively made the city, the one wise and 
the other brave. That is not the way of soberness, 
but it extends literally through the entire gamut 4 
throughout, bringing about ¢ the unison in the same 
chant of the strongest, the weakest and the inter- 
mediate, whether in wisdom or, if you please,’ in 
strength, or for that matter in numbers, wealth, or any 
similar criterion. So that we should be quite right 


@ 6 &dns: sc. THs éXews, but as drexvds shows (cf. supra on 
419 x) it already suggests the musical metaphor of the entire 
octave 6.d racor. 

¢ The word order of the following is noteworthy. The 
translation gives the meaning. ravrdév, the object of ow- 
adovras, is, by a trait of style that grows more frequent in 
the Laws and was imitated by Cicero, so placed as to break 
the monotony of the accusative terminations. 

f For the comparison the kind of superiority is indifferent. 
See Thompson on Meno 71 = and compare the enumeration of 
claims to power in the Laws, dfuspara . . . Tod dpyeiv, Laws 
690 a ff. and infra 434 B. 
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ép0drar’ av datpev tadrnv THY opovovay owdpo- 
> /, 
ovvnv elvar, xelpoves Te Kal Gpetvovos Kara puow 
aA \ > 

B fvpdwviav, omdtepov Set dpyew Kal ev moder Kat 
ev evi éxdotw. Idvu por, €pn, Evvdoxet. Elev, 
hv S° éyw@: Ta pev Tpia Hiv ev TH OAex KaTOnTAL, 

‘ 
os ye odtwat Sdéat- Td 5 81) Aouov eldos, bu’ 6 
BD mw lol ’ | ” =~ 
dv ért aperhs metexou OAs, TL TOT av Ein; SijAov 
ydp, tt TodTo eat 4 Sixatocdvyn. A*Aov. Od«- 
~ a ad 
obv, & TAadxwv, viv 87) nas det domep KumyeTas 
twas Oduvov KikAw Teptictacbat mpocéxovTas TOV 
voov, wn my Siaddyn 7 Sixavocvvn Kal adav- 
vA 

C obetoa adnAos yevntar: pavepov yap 51) ote TavTn 

m7 €oTw* Opa ovv Kal mpobvjod KaTideiv, edv ws 
5 Pe > \ 

mpoTEpos euod idns Kal enol Pdpaons. Hi yap 
awdedov, Edn: adAd padov, edv poe ETropevw xXpH 
kal ta Secxvdipeva Suvayevw Kalopav, mavu pot 
petpiws ypnoe. “Ezov, nv 8 eyo, ev&dpevos per” 
euod. Tloujow tatira, adda pdvov, 7 8 ds, yod. 
Kai pry, elrov éyw, dvcBatds yé tis 6 Toms 

* The final statement of the definition, which, however, 
has little significance for Plato’s thought, when isolated from 
its explanatory context. Cf. Def. Plat. 413 5, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 15f.,n. 82. Quite idle is the discussion 
whether cwpoctvn is otiose, and whether it can be absolutely 
distinguished from édikaocvvyn, They are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished for Plato’s purpose in the imagery and analogies 
of the Republic. > Cf. on 351 x. 

° Cf. Dem. xx. 18 and 430 £ ds ye évredOev idetv. Plato's 
definitions and analyses are never presented as final. They 
are always sufficient for the purpose in hand. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 13, nn. 63-67 and 519. 

4 6’ 8: ef. my paper on the Origin of the Syllogism, Class, 
Phil. vol. xix. pp. 7 ff. This is an example of the terminology 
of the theory of ideas “already” in the first four books, 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 35, n. 238, p. 38. 
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in affirming this unanimity ¢ to be soberness, the con- 
cord of the naturally superior and inferior as to which 
ought to rule both in the state and the individual.® ” 
“T entirely concur,” he said. “ Very well,” said 
I; ““we have made out these three forms in our 
city to the best of our present judgement.° What 
can be the remaining form that? would give the city 
still another virtue? For it is obvious that the 
remainder is justice.” ‘“‘Obvious.” ‘‘ Now then,¢ 
Glaucon, is the time for us like huntsmen/“ to surround 
the covert and keep close watch that justice may not 
slip through and get away from us and vanish from 
our sight. It plainly must be somewhere hereabouts. 
Keep your eyes open then and do your best to descry 
it. You may see it before I do and point it out 
to me.” ‘‘ Would that I could,” he said; “ but I 
think rather that if you find in me one who can 
follow you and discern what you point out to him 
you will be making a very fair? use of me.” “‘ Pray’ 
for success then,” said I, ‘“‘ and follow along with 
me.” ‘That I will do, only lead on,” he said. 
“* And truly,” said I, “ it appears to be an inaccessible 


* viv Oy: 1.€. viv Hn. 

4 Cf. Soph. 235 8, Huthydem. 290 s-c, Phaedo 66 c, Laws 
654 5, Parmen. 128 c, Lysis 218 c, Thompson on Meno 96 x, 
Huxley, Hume, p. 139 “‘ There cannot be two passions more 
nearly resembling each other than hunting and philosophy.” 
Cf. also Hardy’s *‘ He never could beat the covert of con- 
versation without starting the game.” The elaboration of 
the image here is partly to mark the importance of dicavoodyy 
and partly to relieve the monotony of continuous argument. 

9 It is not necessary, though plausible, to emend perplus 
to perply. The latter is slightly more idiomatical. Cf. 
Terence’s ‘‘ benigno me utetur patre.”” 

+ Prayer is the proper preface of any act. Cf. Tim. 27a, 


Laws 712 8. 
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daiverar Kai émiokics: eat yodv oxorewos Kal 

D ducdcepedrntos: adAa yap Suws iréov. *Iréov ydp, 
éfn. Kai éy® katidav lod tod, elrov, & TAadxwv- 
Kwdvvevopev Te exewv tyvos, Kat pot Soxet od mavu 
ti exdev€eiobar muds. Ed ayyéAdes, 4 8 Gs. 
*H pv, Fv & eyw, Braxixdv ye pudv 7d mdbos. 
To otov; TIdAan, @ paxdpre, daiverar apo 
moSav tyuiv e& dpyjs KvAwSeiofai, Kal odx Ewpa- 
pev ap avdtd, ad Huev KatayeAacrdtato. wo- 

E wep ot év tais xepolv exovres Cntodow eviore 6 
€xyovat, Kal Huets els adto ev ovdK ameBA€zomev, 
Toppw dS€ mou ateokoTodpev, 7) 5%) Kal eAdvOavev 
lows nuds. Ids, edn, Adyets; Otrws, elrov, ws 
Soxodpéer prow Kal A€yovres adTd Kal aKovovTes 
mdarat od pavOdvew Wudv adrdv, ote edéyopev 
tpdtov Twa adtd. Maxpdv, éfn, TO mpootmrov TO 
ercOvupodytt axodcat. 

433 X. °AX’, Fv 8 yw, dxove, el te dpa A€eyw. 
6 yap e& apyjs €Oducba Seiv movetv 81a mavtds, 
ote THY TOAW KaTwKilomev, TOOTS e€aTW, Ws epol 
Soxe?, Arot TovTou Te eldos 7) Stxatocdvyn. eOéucba 
dé drjmov Kal moAAdKts eA€youev, ef pepvynoat, Ste 
€va exaotov év S€ou emityndevew Tav epi tH 
moAw, els 6 adtod 7 Pvots emiTyndevoTdtyn TeduKvia 


* rd wd@os: for the periphrasis cf. 376 a, 

> Cf. Theaetet. 201 a. 

* A homely figure such as Dante and Tennyson sometimes 
use. 

# This sounds like Hegel but is not Hegelian thought. 

« Cf. on 344 8B, Justice is a species falling under the 
vague genus 70 éauvrod mpdrre, which Critias in the Char- 
mides proposed as a definition of cwdpoctvy (Charm. 161 B), 
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place, lying in deep shadows.” “It certainly is a 
dark covert, not easy to beat up.” “ But all the 
same on we must go.” “ Yes, on.” And I caught 
view and gave a hulloa and said, ‘‘ Glaucon, I think 
we have found its trail and I don’t believe it will get 
away from us.” “I am glad to hear that,” said he. 
* Truly,” said I, ‘‘ we were slackers? indeed.” ‘‘ How 
so?” “Why, all the time, bless your heart, the 
thing apparently was tumbling about our feet® from 
the start and yet we couldn’t see it, but were most 
ludicrous, like people who sometimes hunt for what 
they hoid in their hands. So we did not turn our 
eyes upon it, but looked off into the distance, which 
was perhaps the reason it escaped us.” ‘“‘ What do 
you mean?” he said. “ This,” I replied, ‘“‘ that it 
seems to me that though we were speaking of it 
and hearing about it all the time we did not under- 
stand ourselves? or realize that we were speaking of 
it in a sense.” “That is a tedious prologue,” he 
said, “ for an eager listener.” 

X. ‘ Listen then,” said I, “and learn if there is any- 
thing in what I say. J’or what we laid down in the 
beginning as a universal requirement when we were 
founding our city, this I think, or ¢ some form of this, 
is justice. And what we did lay down, and often said, 
if you recall, was that each one man must perform 
one social service in the state for which his nature 
was best adapted.”’ ‘‘ Yes, we said that.” “ And 


but failed to sustain owing to his inability to distinguish the 
various possible meanings of the phrase. In the Republic 
too we have hitherto failed to “‘learn from ourselves’’ its 
true meaning, till now when Socrates begins to perceive that 
if taken in the higher sense of spiritual division of labour in 
the sou! and in the state, it is the long-sought justice. Cf. 
infra 433 B-c-D, 443 c-D. 
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ein. "Edéyower yap. Kat pry ote ye 70 Ta abrob 
mparrew Kal [21 moAumpay}Loveiv Sucacoodvy éoré, 
Kal TobTo didAcwy Te ToAA@V diene oapev Kal adroi 
ToMAd.cus etpy}Kapev. Elpyjxapyev yap. Todro Tot- 
vuv, ay Ss ey, ® dire, Kuvduvever Tpomrov TW 
yeyvopevov 7) Seton evar, TO Ta adTOD mpaT- 
Tew. otaba bev TeKpatpopar; OvKn, adda dey’ > 
épn. Aoxet por, Hv & éyw, TO badAourrov ev Th 
moNet av eoxeupeda, cwppoavrys Kal aSpetas 
Kal pporncews, TodTo elvat, 6 maou exetvous Ty 
Svvapv TapEeoXev, wate eyyeveoBar, Kal eyyevoue- 
vols ye GwTnplay Tapexewy, Eworrep av ev. Kairou 
edayrev Sixavoodvny eocobar TO droAerpbev € EKELVwY, 
et Ta Tpla epousev. Kat yap dvdyen, eon. 
"AMA pevrou, WW S éyw, et d€ou ye Kpivat, tl Tp 
mow mney TOUTWY pddvora ayabiy dmepydcerar 
evYevojuevov, Svoxpitov a av etn, mOTEpov 7 6po80kia 
TOV dpyovrwy TE Kal (apxojevanv, 7 1) Tepl Sewav 
TE KL [Lr), drra earl, dons evvomou our pia, ev 
Tots orpariiraus eyyevouevn, 7 7, €v Tots apxovat 
ppovysts Te Kal pudaxn évodoa, 7 TOUTO pdAvora 
ayaOnv auriy Tove? evov Kal ev mraudt Kal ev 
yuvaurt Kal Sovly Kab eAcvbepw Kal Snproupy@ 
P 

Kal dpxovre Kal Gpxopeven, OTL TO aVTOD ExaaTos els 
av emparre Kal ovK emroAumpaypiovet. Avoxpirov, 
egy 7s 8 od; *Hvduddov apa, ws €orke, mpds 


* This need not refer to any specific passage in the 
dialogues. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 23 A 
Greek could at any time say that minding one's own 
both and not being a busybody is eoueon or dikavov or 
oth 

> rpdmov Twa yeyvéuevov: as in the translation, not ‘justice 
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again that to do one’s own business and not to be a 
busybody is justice, is a saying that we have heard 
from many and have very often repeated ourselvcs.2” 
& We-have.” “This, then,” I said, ‘ my friend, if 
taken in a certain sense appears to be justice,” this 
principle of doing one’s own business. Do you know 
whence I infer this?’ ‘‘ No, but tell me,” he said. 
“I think that this is the remaining virtue in the 
state after our consideration of soberness, courage, 


_and intelligence, a quality which made it possible 


for them all to grow up in the body politic and which 
when they have sprung up preserves them as long 
as it is present. And I hardly need to remind you 
that ° we said that justice would be the residue after 
we had found the other three.” “ That is an un- 
avoidable conclusion,” he said. ‘‘ But moreover,” 
said I, “if we were required to decide what it is 
whose indwelling presence will contribute most to 
making our city good, it would be a difficult decision 
whether it was the unanimity of rulers and ruled or 
the conservation in the minds of the soldiers of the 
convictions produced by law as to what things are 
or are not to be feared, or the watchful intelligence 
that resides in the guardians, or whether this is the 
chief cause of its goodness, the principle embodied 
in child, woman, slave, free, artisan, ruler, and ruled, 
that each performed his one task as one man and was 
not a versatile busybody.”’ “‘ Hard to decide indeed,” 
he said. ‘A thing, then, that in its contribution to 


seems somehow to be proving to be this.” Cf. 432 5, 516 c, 
Lysis 217 ©, Laws 910 8, infra 495 a, 596 pb, Goodwin, J/loods 
and Tenses, 830. Yet, cf. Polit. 291 pv. 
¢ cairo: cf. on 360 c and 376 8. Here it points out the 
significance of rd iré\omoy if true, while dAd\a pévro intro- 
duces the considerations that prove it true. F 
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dperiy mews TH TE copia avriis Kat 7h owgpo- 
ovrvn Kal Th dvSpeig 7 Tod Exactov év adrf Ta 
adtod mpdarrevw Svvapis. Kal pad’, édy. Ovr- 
ody Sucacooviny TO ye TovToLs éudpuMdov av eis 
aperry ToAews Oeins; Tlavrdmact pev our. Uk6- 
meu 8) kal THOSE, et ottw Sdfer. dpa tots dp- 
Xovow év TH ToAet TAs dixas mpoaTagers duxalerv; 
Tt piv; *H dAAov ovtivocoby pa@ddov eprepevor 
duxadcovow 7 7) ToUTov, Srrws av Exaoror pyT Exwot 
TaAASTpLa pare TOV abrav otépwrtat; Ouvx, ara 
tovtov. ‘Qs dixaiov dvtos; Nai. Kat TavTy 
dpa my % Tod olkelov te Kal é€avTod Eefis TE Kal 
mpatis Sixacoovvn av opodroyotro. “Eott tadra. 
18e 51, édy gol Orep euot évvdoKH. TEKTWV 
OKUTOTO}LOV emixerp@v Epya epyalecbar 7) oKuTo- 
TOMOoS TEKTOVOS, 7 Ta opyava petaAapBavovres 
TAAArAwY 7) TyLds, 7) Kal 6 adtos emtxye—par audd- 
TEpa T™mparrewy, mavra Tada petah\arropeva apa 
cot av Tt Soxet péya Brdbat mohw ; Ov mdvy, ep. 
*AAN’ drav olwac, 8 Lov os Ov rT aAdo 

ye, olwar, Snpwovpyds dv a tes Aros 
XPNKATLOTHS | ducer, EreLTA €7ratpojLevos 7 mAovrw 
) wAHOe 7 loyvi 7 adAAw mT]! Tovovry els TO TOU 
Tone puKod eldos emyeuph lévar, 4 TOv troAcuKGY 
tis els Td TOO BovdrcuTiKod Kal dvAakos avagcos 


A * ye argues from the very meaning of évduiddov. Cf. supra 
79 B, 

> So Phaedo 79 © épa 5) kal rHde. It introduces a further 
confirmation. The mere judicial and conventional conecp- 
tion of justice can be brought under the formula in a fashion 
(ry infra), for legal justice ‘* est constans et perpetua voluntas 
ius suum cuique tribuens.” Cf. supra 331 £ and Aristot. 
Rhet. 1366 b 9 fori 5é Sixacoodvy pev dperh Ov hv Ta adray exacra 
Exovet, Kal ws 6 vduos. 


: ra\\érpia: the article is normal; Stal!b. on Phaedr. 230 a. 
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_ the excellence of a state vies with and rivals its 
wisdom, its soberness, its bravery, is this principle 
of everyone in it doing his own task.” ‘‘ It is indeed,” 
he said. “ And is not justice the name you would 
have to give ¢ to the principle that rivals these as con- 
ducing to the virtue of state?” ‘ By all means,” 
“ Consider it in this wise too? if so you will be con- 
vinced. Will you not assign the conduct of lawsuits 
_ in your state to the rulers?”’ ‘‘ Of course.” ‘‘ Will 
not this be the chief aim of their decisions, that no 
one shall have what belongs to others ¢ or be deprived 
of his own?” ‘‘ Nothing else but this.” ‘‘ On the 
assumption that this is just?” “ Yes.” “ From 
this point of view too, then, the having ¢ and doing 
of one’s own and what belongs to oneself would 
admittedly be justice.” ‘‘ That is so.” ‘‘ Consider 
now ¢ whether you agree with me. A carpenter under- 
taking to do the work of a cobbler or a cobbler of a 
carpenter or their interchange of one another’s tools 
or honours or even the attempt of the same man 
to do both—the confounding of all other functions 
would not, think you, greatly injure a state, would 
it?” ‘‘ Not much,” he said. ‘‘ But when I fancy 
one who is by nature an artisan or some kind of 
money-maker tempted and incited by wealth or 
command of votes or bodily strength or some similar 
advantage tries to enter into the class of the soldiers 
or one of the soldiers into the class of counsellors and 
guardians, for which he is not fitted, and these inter- 
For the ambiguity of rdANérpia of. 443 v. So oiketov is one’s 
own in either the literal or in the ideal sense of the Stoics and 
Emerson, and éavroi is similarly ambiguous. Cf. on 443 b, 

4 é¢s is still fluid in Plato and has not yet taken the 
technical Aristotelian meaning of habit or state. 


* A further confirmation. For what follows cf. 421 a. 
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dv, kat Ta GAjAwY odor dpyava petaAapPavwor 
Kal Tas Tyds, 7) OTav 6 advtdos TavTa Taira apa 
emiyeiph mpaTTew, TOTE Oluat Kal ool SoKeiy TaUTHY 
Tv TovTwy petaBorjv Kal TmoAUTpaypoatyny OreE- 
Opov elvar TH wdAet. Tavrdmact pev ody. “H tpiav 
dpa dvtwy yevdv moAumpaypoatyn Kal wetaBodr) eis 
GMyAa peyiorn te BAGBn TH 7dAEL Kal dpOdrar’ 
dv mpooayopevoiro pdAwota Kakoupyia. KopidF 
pev otv. Kaxoupyiay 5€ rv peylotny THs €avtod 
moAews ovK adixiav gdryces elvar; Ids 8° ov; 
Totoro peév dpa dduxia. 

XI. Tad dé d8e Aéywpev: ypnuatiotixod, ém- 
koupikod, duAakikod yévous olkevompayia, EKaoTOU 
TOUTWY TO adtoo mpaTTovTos ev TOAEL, TOVaYTIOV 
éexeivov Sixatoovvn 7 av ely Kal THY TOAW SiKalav 
mapexot. Ovdx aAAn epouye Soxe?, 4 8’ ds, Exew 
9 tavTn. Mndev, Fv 8 eyd, mw avy mayiws 
adTo Adywuev, GAN édv pev yuiv Kal eis eva 
Exactov THv avOpwmwv idv to «ldos todto Spo- 


2 wddtora with caxoupyla. 

> rddw, “again,” here means conversely. Cf. 425 a. 
The definition is repeated in terms of the three citizen classes 
to prepare the way for testing it in relation to the individual 
soul, which, if the analogy is to hold, must possess three 
corresponding faculties or parts. The order of words in this 
and many Platonic sentences is justified by the psychological 
“investigation,” which showed that when the question 
“‘which do you like best, apples, pears, or cherries?” was 
ieee in the form “apples, pears, cherries, which do you 
ike best?” the reaction time was appreciably shortened. 
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change their tools and their honours or when the 
same man undertakes all these functions at once, 
then, I take it, you too believe that this kind of sub- 
stitution and meddlesomeness is the ruin of a state.”’ 
“By all means.” “The interference with one another’s 
business, then, of three existent classes and the sub- 
stitution of the one for the other is the greatest injury 
to a state and would most rightly be designated 
as the thing which chiefly * works it harm.” ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely so.” “‘ And the thing that works the greatest 
harm to one’s own state, will you not pronounce 
to be injustice?’”’ “Of course.” ‘ This, then, is 
injustice. 

XI. “Again,” let us put itin this way. The proper 
functioning ° of the money-making class, the helpers 
and the guardians, each doing its own work in the 
state, being the reverse of that ¢ just described, would 
be justice and would render the city just.” “I 
think the case is thus and no otherwise,’ said he. 
“ Let us not yet affirm it quite fixedly,¢’’ I said, “ but 
if this form’ when applied to the individual man, is 


* olkevompayla: this coinage is explained by the genitive 
absolute. Proclus (Kroll i. p. 207) substitutes aidrompayia. 
So Def. Plat. 411 f. 

@ éxeivou: cf. éxeivois, 425 a. 

¢ naylws : cf. 479 c, Aristot. Met. 1062 b 15. 

4 The doctrine of the transcendental ideas was undoubtedly 
familiar to Plato at this time. Cf. supra on 402 B, and 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 31, n. 194, p. 35. But we 
need not invoke the theory of wapovela here to account for 
this slight personification of the form, idea, or definition of 
justice. Cf. 538 p, and the use of édduv in Eurip. Suppl. 
562 and of idv in Phileb. 52 ©. Plato, in short, is merely 
saying vivaciously what Aristotle technically says in the 
words de? d¢ rodro wh pwdvov Kabddrov AéyecOar, adAG Kal Tots 
kad’ &kacra épappétreav, Eth. Nic. 1107 a 28. 
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Noyfjrat Kal exe? Sixatoctvn elvar, Evyywpynoducba 
7on* Th yap Kal épodpev; ef Sé un, Tote aAAo Tt 
oxeddueba viv 8 éxreAdownev thy oKefw, TV 
wnOnuev, et ev peilovi tin Tov exdvTwy diKaLO- 
ovvnv mpdtepov exet eémiyeipjoaev Oedcacbat, 
pdov av év évi dvOpdimw Karideiv oldv ott, Kal 
Soke $1) ypiv todro elvar ods, Kal ovTWs wWKi- 
Comer ws edvvducba apiarnv, ed eiddtes Ste év ye 
TH adyabh av ein. 6 odv rpiv exet edavy, émava- 
Pépwpev eis Tov eva, Kav pev dporoyhrat, Kadds 
e€eu: eav 5é te GAO ev T® évt eudaivntar, madAw 
emavidvtTes emt tv méAw Bacaviodpev, Kal Tay’ 
av map’ adAnAa oKomobvres Kal TpiBovtes wWarrep 
ex Trupeiwy exAduiyar Tromjoayev THY SiKaLoovyny, 
Kal davepavy yevomevnv BeBawwoaiped” av adrypy 
map piv avrois. "AAX’, dy, Kad’ ddov te A€yeis 


cal ee 4 
Kal mrovelv xp) oUTws. “Ap” odv, jv 8 eyd, 6 ye 


* In 3688. For the loose internal accusative #v cf. 443 B, 
Laws 666 3, Phaedr, 249 v, Sophist 264 8, my paper on 
INogical Idiom, 7.4.P.A., 1916, vol. xlvii. p. 213, and the 
school-girl’s ‘‘ This is the play that the reward is offered for 
the best name suggested for it.” 
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accepted there also as a definition of justice, we will 
then concede the point—for what else will there be 
to say? But if not, then we will look for something 
else. But now let us work out the inquiry in which @ 
we supposed that, if we found some larger thing that 
contained justice and viewed it there,? we should 
more easily discover its nature in the individual man. 
And we agreed that this larger thing is the city, and 
so we constructed the best city in our power, well 
knowing that in the good ° city it would of course be 
found. What, then, we thought we saw there we 
must refer back to the individual and, if it is con- 
firmed, all will be well. But if something different 
manifests itself in the individual, we will return again 
to the state and test it there and it may be that, by 
examining them side by side? and rubbing them 
against one another, as it were from the fire-sticks ¢ 
we may cause the spark of justice to flash forth and 
when it is thus revealed confirm it in our own minds.” 
““ Well,” he said, ‘‘ that seems a sound method” and 
that is what we must do.” ‘ Then,” said I, “ if you 


> éxet though redundant need not offend in this inten- 
tionally anacoluthic and resumptive sentence. Some inferior 
Mss. read éxeivo. Burnet’s <> is impossible. 

¢ éy ye TH dyaby: ef. on 427 «£, and for the force of ye cf. 
379 8, 403 £. 

4 Cf. Sophist 230 B riéact rap’ add7ndas, Isoc. Areopagit. 
79, Nic. 17. 

* Of. L. & S. and Morgan, “ De Ignis Eliciendi Modis,” 
Harvard Studies, vol. i. pp. 15, 21 ff. and 30; and Damascius 
(Ruelle, p. 54, line 18) cat rodrd éoriy brep cbaigvns avawrerae 
Gs ddnOelas worep ex Tupeiwy mpooTpiBopevwr. 

1 Of. Gorg. 484 8, Epistle vii. 344 B. 

9 Plato often observes that a certain procedure is 
methodical and we must follow it, or that it is at least 
methodical or consistent, whatever the results may be. 
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> A LA rg a la a: ca 
TavTov dv tis mpoceimor peilov te Kal éXatTOV, 
dvomo.ov Tuyxyaver ov tattTn Hh tadtov mpoc- 

vA 1 a e ” \ , 
ayopeveTat, 7 dpotov; “Omotov, épn. Kat dixaos 
dpa app Sikaias moAews Kat adto TO TiS 
td 2 \ lg > > ead my 
Suxacoavyns eldos oddev Sioicer, GAA’ Gproros EoTat. 
> \ / 7 
“Opouos, edn. “AAAG pévror modus ye edoEev elvar 
a A 
duxala, OTe ev adTH TpiTTA yevn dvcewv evovta TO 
rot A 
avT@v €xaoTov empatte> aowdpwv Sé ad Kal 
A 5 § A ~ an 
avépela Kal cody Sia THv adtav tovtwy yevav 
GAN drra maby te Kat EEers. “AdAnOR, edn. Kai 
A hid y s ‘6 a > St A > mi 
Tov éva apa, @ dire, ovTws abiwoopuev, Ta adTa 
Tabta €ldn ev TH adTod uyh Exovta, Sa Ta adTa 
~ > ~ ~ ~ 
ma0n exeivois TOV atTav cvoudtwv dpb&s akiod- 
nd: A > 4 ~ 
ofa TH Tore. Ildoa avdyxn, ébn. Eis dadAdv 
ae 
ye ad, Hv 8 eyd, @ Oavudore, oxeupa eumentw- 
A ~ ” ~ 
Kapev mept wuxis, cite ExeL TA Tpia €ldn Tatra 
év avTh etre uj. Od mdvu por Soxodpev, edn, els 
~ / Le A 

daddov. tows ydp, @ LwKpates, TO eydopevov 


* 8 ye ra’réy: there are several reasons for the seeming 
over-elaboration of the logic in the next few pages. The 
analogy between the three classes in the state and the 
tripartite soul is an important point in Plato’s ethical theory 
and an essential feature in the structure of the Republic. 
Very nice distinctions are involved in the attempt to prove 
the validity of the analogy for the present argument without 
too flagrant contradiction of the faith elsewhere expressed 
in the essential unity of the soul. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 42. These distinctions in the infancy of logic 
Plato is obliged to set forth and explain as he proceeds. 
Moreover, he is interested in logical method for its own sake 
(cf. Introd. p. xiv), and is here stating for the first time 
important principles of logic afterwards codified in the 
treatises of Aristotle. 
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call a thing by the same? name whether it is big or 
little, is it unlike in the way in which it is called the 
same or like?” “ Like,” he said. “‘ Then a just 
man too will not differ ® at all from a just city in re- 
spect of the very form of justice, but will be like it.” 
“Yes, like.” “ But now the city was thought to be 
just because three natural kinds existing in it per- 
formed each its own function, and again it was sober, 
brave, and wise because of certain other affections 
and habits ¢ of these three kinds.” ‘“‘ True,”’ he said. 
“ Then, my friend, we shall thus expect the individual 
also to have these same forms in his soul, and by 
reason of identical affections of these with those in 
the city to receive properly the same appellations.” 
“Inevitable,” he said. “Goodness gracious,” said I, 
“here is another trifling ¢ inquiry into which we have 
plunged, the question whether the soul really con- 
tains these three forms in itself or not.” ‘It does - 
not seem to me at all trifling,”’ he said, ‘‘ for perhaps, 
Socrates, the saying is true that ‘fine things are 


ve marks the inference from the very meaning of radréy, 
Cf. on 379 8, 389 B, and Polit. 278 8; cf. also Parmen. 139 kz. 

The language suggests the theory of ideas. But Plato is 
not now thinking primarily of that. He is merely repeating 
in precise logical form the point already made (434 p-z), 
that the definition of justice in the individual must corres- 
pond point for point with that worked out for the state. 

> Cf. 369 a and Meno 72 8. In Phileb. 12 £-13 c, Plato 
points out that the generic or specific identity does not 
exclude specific or sub-specific differences. 

¢ #es is here almost the Aristotelian és. Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 1105 b 20, regards 7d6n, ées and duvdmes as an 
exhaustive enumeration of mental states. For duvdpes of. 
477 c, Simplic. De An. Hayduck, p. 289 ddd\a ra dy mpos 
mpaxtixny édetro faqv, Ta Tpla pova mapeldnper. 

@ Cf. 423 a. 
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, 3 
aAnbés, Stu yarera Ta Kadd. Daiverar, Fv 8 
7, ce Be / 

D éyw: kat «3 y’ tot, & Tradcwv, ws 4 eun dda, 
> ~ A ~ > 4 065 g 
axpiB@s ev tobto ék TowvTwyv pelddwv, otats 

a a , ‘ 
viv év tois Adyous xpwpcba, od pw mote AdBwpev 
¥ Tees , Tyke SA ile de a 
aAAn’ yap paKkporépa Kat mAEiwy 6d0s 7 Em TODTO 

~ \ 
dyovoa: tows pévTo. THY ye Tpoeipyuevwv TE Kal 
A , w” 
mpocoxepnpevwy afiws. Odxodiv ayamyntrev; épn: 
~ a bal 4 
€wot pev yap & ye T@ mapdvte ixkavds av €xor. 
\ / 2 , 
"AMG pévro., elzov, Euorye Kal wav e€apKecer. 
A Ly te > 
M7) roivuyy dmoxduns, éfn, adAdad oKdmer. “Ap 
a > ¢€ ~ @e 
E ody jyiv, iv 8 eyw, odd} avayKn opodoyety ott 
oo \ 
ye Ta adra ev Exdotw eveotw Hhudv edn TE Kat 
a > a 
70n adzrep ev TH TOAEL; ov ydp mov GAAobev exeice 


1 The inferior reading a\\a of several good mss, would 
not appreciably affect the meaning. : 


2 A proverb often cited by Plato with variations. Cf. 
497 D-E. 

> rodro by strict grammatical implication means the 
problem of the tripartite soul, but the reference to this 
passage in 504 8 shows that it includes the whole question 
of. the definition of the virtues, and so ultimately the whole 
of ethical and political philosophy. We are there told again 
that the definitions of the fourth book are sufficient for the 
purpose. but that complete insight can be attaincd only by 
relating them to the idea of good. That required a longer 
and more circuitous way of Gistoline and training. Plato 
then does not propose the ‘‘longer way” as a method of 
reasoning which he himself employs to correct the approxi- 
mations of the present discussion. He merely describes it 
as the higher education which will enable his philosophical 
rulers to do that. We may then disregard all idle guesses 
about a “new logic” hinted at in the longer way, and all 
fantastic hypotheses about the evolution of Plato’s thought 
and the composition of the Republic based on supposed 
contradictions between this passage and the later books. 
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difficult."*” ‘‘ Apparently,” said I; ‘‘ and let me tell 
you, Glaucon, that in my opinion we shall never appre- 
hend this matter” accurately from such methods 
as we are now employing in discussion. For there 
is another longer and harder way that conducts to 
this. Yet we may perhaps discuss it on the level of 
our previous statements and inquiries.’”’ ‘‘ May we 
not acquiesce in that?” he said; “I for my part 
should be quite satisfied with that for the present.” 
“And I surely should be more than satisfied,” I 
replied. “‘ Don’t you weary then,” he said, “ but 
go on with the inquiry.” “Is it not, then,” said I, 
“impossible for us to avoid admitting ° this much, 
that the same forms and qualities are to be found in 
each one of us that are in the state? They could 


Cf. Introd. p. xvi, “‘ Idea of Good,” p. 190, Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 16, n. 90; followed by Professor Wilamowitz, 
ii, p. 218, who, however, does not understand the connexion 
of it all with the idea of good. 

Plato the logician never commits himself to more than is 
required by the problem under discussion (¢f. on 353 c), and 
Plato the moralist never admits that the ideal has been 
adequately expressed, but always points to heights beyond. 
Cf. infra 506 ©, 533 a, Phaedo 85 c, Tim. 29 B-c, Soph. 
Q54 c. 

¢ Plato takes for granted as obvious the general corres- 
pondence which some modern philosophers think it necessary 
to reafirm. Cf. Mill, Logic, vi. 7. 1 ‘‘ Human beings 
in society have no properties, but those which are derived 
from and may be resolved into the Jaws and the nature of 
individual man”; Spencer, Awutobiog. ii. p. 543 ‘Society is 
created by its units... . The nature of its organization is 
determined by the nature of its units.” 

Plato illustrates the commonplace in a slight digression 
on national characteristics, with a hint of the thought partly 
anticipated by Hippocrates and now identified with Buckle’s 
name, that they are determined by climate and environment. 
Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. pp. 318-320. 
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aA aA bal ” ” > , a 
adixrar. yedotov yap av ein, el tis otnBetn To 
~ ~ ~ / 
Oupoedés py ek Tav iSwrdv ev tals modcow 
"4 AEE > 7¢ 
éyyeyovevat, ot 51) Kat Exovor TavTHY THY ailTiay, 
x \ \ 
olov of Kata THY Opaknv te Kal Lnvduenv Kat 
/ nn \ / a 
oxedév TL Kata TOV dvw TéToVv, H TO Pirouabes, O 
A > ” > , 
57) wept tov map’ wiv uddvor av Tis aitiacatto 
S) a \ , , 
436 romov, 7) TO piAoypnatov, 6 epi Tovs Te Dotwikas 
mw ts n > 
elva Kat tovs kata Alyumtov dain tis av odx 
vw ~ \ x 4 ” 
qxota. Kat pdda, épn. Todro pev 87 ovtws exer, 
jv 8 éyw, Kal oddev xaXerov yoavar. Od dita. 
XII. Tode 5é 7d xadrerdv, ef TH adt@ TovTwv" 
éxaoTa mpatTopev 1 Tpiciv ovow addAo addAw- 
A aA 
pavOdvomev pev érépw, Oupodpefa S€ GAAw TeV ev 
a ~ A ~ 
Hiv, emOvctuev 8 ad tpitw Twi Tv mept THY 
A ‘ 
Brpodyjy te Kal yévvnow dov@v Kat doa TovTwv 
adeAda, 7) OAn TH Woyh Kal’ Exacrov adrdv 
a3 ” 
mpaTTomev, OTav Opunowyev* Tadr €oTar Ta yxa- 
\ 7 eT , s eet) ‘ ~ 
Aera Svopicacbar agiws Adyov. Kai euol doxet, 
” e / > ~ > A Ct ” 
égn. “Ode roivur emiyetpOuev adra opilecbar, cite 
\ > A > , M” 4 / > ~ ~ 
Ta avdta aAArAous ete ETepa eotw. ads; Arov 
1 Obviously better than the rovrw of the better mss. 
accepted by Burnet. 


® airidcairo: this merely varies the idiom airiav éyew 
above, ‘predicate of,’ ‘“‘say of.” Cf. 599 gn. It was a 
common boast of the Athenians that the fine air of Athens 
preduced a corresponding subtlety of wit. Cf. Eurip. 
Medea 829-830, Isoc. vii. 74, Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, 
pp. 59, 76. 

> piroxphmaroy is a virtual synonym of émiduunrixbdy. Cf 
580 © and Phaedo 68 c, 82 c. 

¢ In Laws 747 c, Plato tells us that for this or some other 
cause the mathematical education of the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, which he commends, developed in them zavoupyla 
rather than codia, 


4 The question debated by psychologists from Aristotle 
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not get there from any other source. It would be 
absurd to suppose that the element of high spirit 
was not derived in states from the private citizens 
who are reputed to have this quality, as the popula- 
tions of the Thracian and Scythian lands and generally 
of northern regions ; or the quality of love of know- 
ledge, which would chiefly be attributed to? the region 
where we dwell, or the love of money? which we might 
say is not least likely to be found in Phoenicians ° and 
the population of Egypt.” “‘ One certainly might,” 
hereplied. “‘Thisis the fact then,” said I, “and there 
is no difficulty in recognizing it.”’ ‘“‘ Certainly not.” 
XII. “ But the matter begins to be difficult when 
you ask whether we do all these things with the 
same thing or whether there are three things and we 
do one thing with one and one with another—learn 
with one part of ourselves, feel anger with another, 
and with yet a third desire the pleasures of nutri- 
tion and generation and their kind, or whether it 
is with the entire soul? that we function in each case 
when we once begin. That is what is really hard to 
determine properly.” “I think so too,” he said. 
“Let us then attempt to define the boundary and 
decide whether they are identical with one another in 
this way.” “How?” “It is obvious that the same 
(Eth. Nic. 1102 a 31) to the present day is still a matter of 
rhetoric, poetry and point of view rather than of strict 
science. For some purposes we must treat the “‘ faculties ” of 
the mind as distinct entities, for others we must revert to the 
essential unity of the soul. Cf. Arnold’s ‘‘ Lines on Butler’s 
Sermons ” and my remarks in The Assault on Humanism. 
Plato himself is well aware of this, and in different 
dialogues emphasizes the aspect that suits his purpose. 
There is no contradiction between this passage and Phaedo 
68 c, 82 c, and Rep. x. 611-12. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 


pp. 42-43. 
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Ore Tavrov Tdvavria mrovety n mdaxew Kata TavTor 
ye Kal mpos Tabrov ovK cbeAjoe Ga, dare eav 
mov evpiokwyev eV avrois Tata ‘yuyvomueva, 
elooueba or od tabrov Hv GdAd mAciw. Elev. 
Lore 57) 6 déyoo. eye, edn. ‘Eordvat, elrov, 
Kal KweicBar TO adto dpa KaTa TO avTo Spa 
duvarov; Ovdapdas. "Ett Tolvuv axpiBéorepov ouo- 
oynowucBa, By 77 mpoiovres dudroBntiowmper. 
et yap Tus A€éyou dvOpwrrov EoTnKOTA, KwodvTa é 
Tas xeipds Te Kal Thy epalny, ort 6 avros 
€ornké Te Kal Kuvetrat apa, ovK dv, olwar, 
agiotwev otTw Aé€yew Selvy, GAX Ste TO pev TL 
adtod €oTnke, TO S€é KivetTar. ovx ovTWsS; OUdTws. 
Ovxodv Kai «tf Ere paMov Xaprevrilouro 0 TadTa 
Aéywr Kopipevdjievos, Ws ob ye orpdBAot dAou 
éoTdoi Te Gj. Kal Kwodvrat, dTav ev 7@ adTa@ 
ammEavtes TO KevTpov Trepupepwvrat, 7 Kal ‘aAXo Te 
KUKAw Trepudv ev TH adTH edpa TodTo Spa, ovK av 
“SThe first formulation of the law elena ae CF. 
Phaedo 102 §, Theactet. 188 a, Soph. 220 8, infra 602 E. 
Sophistical objections are anticipated here and below 
(436 ©) by attaching to it nearly all the qualifying distine- 
tions of the categories which Aristotle wearily observes are 
necessary mpds Tas gogiorixas evoxNijoets (De interp. 17 a 


36-37). Cf. Met. 1005 b 22 rpds ras Aoyixds Suoxepeias, and 
Rhet. ii. 24. 


Plato invokes the principle against Heraclitism and other 
philosophies of relativity and the sophistries that grew out 
of them or played with their formulas. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 50 ff., 53, 58, 68. Aristotle follows 
Plato in this, pronouncing it racdv BeBarordrn apy (Met. 
1005 b 18). 

> xara tatrév=in the same part of or aspect of itself; 
mpos ravréy=in relation to the same (other) thing. Cf. 


Sophist 230 B dua epi trav abray pds Ta alta Kara Tavra 
évayTias, 
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thing will never do or suffer opposites * in the same 
respect? in relation to the same thing and at the same 
time. So that if ever we find ¢ these contradictions in 
the functions of the mind we shall know that it was 4 
not the same thing functioning but a plurality.” 
“Very well.” “‘ Consider, then, what I am saying.” 
“Say on,” he replied. “Is it possible for the same 
thing at the same time in the same respect to be at 
rest * and in motion?” “By no means.” “Let us 
have our understanding still more precise, lest as we 
proceed we become involved in dispute. If anyone 
should say of a man standing still but moving his 
hands and head that the same man is at the same time 
at rest and in motion we should not, I take it, regard 
that as the right way of expressing it, but rather 
that a part’ of him is atrest and a part inmotion. Is 
not that so?” “It is.” “Then if the disputant 
should carry the jest still further with the subtlety 
that tops at any rate? stand still as a whole at the same 
time that they are in motion when with the peg fixed 
in one point they revolve, and that the same is true of 
any other case of circular motion about the same spot 


¢ For this method of reasoning cf. 478 p, 609 B, Laws 
896 c, Charm. 168 8-c, Gorg. 496 c, Phileb. 11 D-£. 

¢ 4v =‘‘ was all along and is.” 

¢ The maxim is applied to the antithesis of rest and 
motion, so prominent in the dialectics of the day. Cf. 
Sophist 249 c-p, Parmen. 156 D and passim. 

? Cf. Theaetet. 181 §. 

9 The argumentative ye is controversial. For the illustra- 
tion of the top cf. Spencer, First Principles, § 170, who 
analyzes ‘certain oscillations described by the expressive 
though inelegant word ‘ wobbling ’” and their final dissipa- 
tion when the top appears stationary in the equilabrium 
mobile, 
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droSexolueba, ws od Kata tadtd éavTdv 7a 
ro.abra téTe pevdvTwy te Kal gfepomevwv, adda 
daipwev dv exew adra edd te Kal mepupepes ev 
abvrois, Kal kata pev TO €vOd Eatdvat, ovdauH yap 
drroxAivew, Kata dé TO mrepipepes KUKAW KwetaOat- 
6rav Sé riv edOvwplav 7) ets Se€udv 7) els apiorepav 
h els TO mpdabev 7 cis TO Smiobev eynAWy apa 
mepupepdpevov, tore ovdauyH e€oTw éotdvar. Kai 
op0as ye, pn. Oddev dpa Apds tav TorovTwy 
Neyouevov exmArjEer, o0dé padAdv Te TeElcEL, Ws 
MoTé TL Gv TO AUTO Ov dua KaTa TO adTO TPOS TO 
abto Tavavtia maBou 7H Kal ein 7H Kal ToinvereV. 
OvKouv éué ye, dyn. *AA’ Gus, Hv 8 eye, iva 
Be) dvayKalwucba mdoas Tas TovavTas audic- 
Bntjoes emeEvovtes Kal BeBarodvpevor ws ovK 
aAnbeis otcas pnkiverv, brobeuevor. ws TovTOV 
oUTws €xovtos eis TO mpdobev mpoiwmer, dpo- 
Aoynoavres, eav tore aAAn dav tabra 7 TavrTy, 
mavrTa Hiv Ta ard TovTov EvpBaivovra AeAvpéeva 
écecbar. *“AXAa ypr, fn, Tadra mrorety. 


* The meaning is plain, the alleged rest and motion do 
not relate to the same parts of the objects. But the syntax 
of ra roira is difficult. Obvious remedies are to expunge 
the words or to read rp roo’rwr, the cacophony of which 
in the context Plato perhaps rejected at the cost of leaving 
his syntax to our conjectures. 

> Cf. Aristot. Met. 1022 a 23 én 5 7d Kad 7d kard Bow 
Aéyerat, Kad EarnKev, ete. 

* ein, the reading of most mss., should stand. It covers 
the case of contradictory predicates, especially of relation, 
that do not readily fall under the dichotomy rotety rdoxew. 
So Phaedo 97 c # ecivat } dX brtobv reoxew 7 Tovety. 

# dupioBnrijoes is slightly contemptuous. Cf. Aristot. supra, 
évoxAnaes, and Theaetet. 158 0 75 ye augiaBntioa ob xaderdy. 

* It is almost a Platonic method thus to emphasize the 
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'—we should reject the statement on the ground that 
the repose and the movement in such cases * were not 
in relation to the same parts of the objects, but we 
would say that there was a straight line and a cir- 
cumference in them and that in respect of the straight 
line they are standing still® since they do not incline 
to either side, but in respect of the circumference 
they move in a circle; but that when as they revolve 
they incline the perpendicular to right or left or 
forward or back, then they are in no wise at rest.” 
“And that would be right,” he said. ‘‘ No such 
remarks then will disconcert us or any whit the more 
make us believe that it is ever possible for the same 
thing at the same time in the same respect and the 
same relation to suffer, be,° or do opposites.”” “‘ They 
will not me, I am sure,” said he. “‘ All the same,” 
said I, “ that we may not be forced to examine at 
t::dious length the entire list of such contentions ¢ and 
convince ourselves that they are false, let us proceed 
on the hypothesis ¢ that this is so, with the understand- 
ing that, if it ever appear otherwise, everything that 
results from the assumption shall be invalidated.” 
“ That is what we must do,” he said. 


dependence of one conclusion on another already accepted. 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 471, Polit. 284 pd, 
Phaedo 77 a, 92 pv, Tim. 51 pv, Parmen. 149 a. It may be 
used to cut short discussion (Unity of Piato’s Thought, 
n. 471) or divert it into another channel. Here, however, 
he is aware, as Aristotle is, that the maxim of contradiction 
can be proved only controversially against an adversary 
who says something (cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, 
pp. 7-9, Aristot. Met. 1012 b 1-10); and so, having suffi- 
ciently guarded his meaning, he dismisses the subject with 
the ironical observation that, if the maxim is ever proved 
false, he will give up all that he bases on the hypothesis 
of its truth. Cf. Sophist 247 ©. 
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B XIII. *Ap’ odv, hv 8 eyw, 16 emwevew TO 
avavevew Kal Td ediecbai twos AaBeiv TH ar- 
apvetobat Kal 76 mpocdyeoOar TH arrwhetcAar, TavTa 
Ta Towra Tay evavriwv av’ adAjAots Oeins Etre 
mounudtrwy «ite mabnudtwv; oddév yap TavTn 
Stotcex. *"AA’, FS Os, trav evavtiwv. Ti odv; 
> > ? cA ~ \ a \ o \ 2 
hv & eyo: Supfv Kal wewhv Kat dAws Tas éme- 
Ouplas, Kat ad ro ebéAew Kat To BovdAecBar, od 
mavTa Tabta «is exeivd mou av eins Ta €idyn TA 

C viv 37 AexOévta; olov det Tv Tob emBupodvtos 
puxnv odxt row edicofar pdyoets exeivov od av 
emOuun, 7) mpoodyecat todTo 6 av BovAnrai ot 
yevéobar, 7) ad, Kal? doov eGéder Ti of TopioOhvat, 
a ta ~ \ MY \ o ~ 
emuwevewv TOTO TpPds adTIV WoTrEp TOS EpwTAVTOS, 
€mropeyomevny advtod ths yevéoews; “Eywye. Ti 
ai; To aBovdeiv Kat pr eOdAew pnd? éemiOvpetv 
ovK els TO atwOeiv Kal ameAadvew am’ adris Kal 

Deis dravra ravavria éxeivois Ojoouev; Ids yap 
ov; Todrwv 8) otrws éydvtwy émibupidy te 


1 Baiter’s av is of course necessary. 


2 Cf. Gorg. 496 ©, and supra on 435 pv. 

» ¢0é\ev in Plato normally means to be willing, and 
BovecOar to wish or desire. But unlike Prodicus, Plato 
one distinctions of synonyms only when relevant 
to his purpose. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47 and 
n. 339, Phileb. 60 D. mpocdyer#ar below relates to émi@uula 
and émvevew to é0é\ew . . . Bovdrer@at. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. De anima 434 a 9. The Platonic doctrine 
that opinion, dda, is discussion of the soul with herself, or 
the judgement in which such discussion terminates (ef. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47) is here applied to the 
specific case of the practical reason issuing in an affirmation 
of the will. 
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XIII. “ Will you not then,” said I, ‘‘ set down as 
opposed to one another assent and dissent, and the en- 
deavour aftera thing to the rejection of it, and embrac- 
ing to repelling—do not these and all things like these 
belong to the class of opposite actions or passions ; 
it will make no difference which?#”’ ‘‘ None,” said 
he, “ but they are opposites.”’ ‘‘ What then,” said 
I, “ of thirst and hunger and the appetites generally, 
and again consenting ° and willing, would you not put 
them all somewhere in the classes just described ? 
Will you not say, for example, that the soul of one 
who desires either strives for that which he desires 
or draws towards its embrace what it wishes to accrue 
to it; or again, in so far as it wills that anything 
be presented to it, nods assent to itself thereon as 
if someone put the question,° striving towards its 
attainment ?’’ “‘ I would say so,” he said. ‘‘ But what 
of not-willing 4 and not consenting nor yet desiring, 
shall we not put these under the soul’s rejection @ and 
repulsion from itself and generally into the opposite 
class from all the former?” ‘“‘ Of course.” ‘‘ This 
being so, shall we say that the desires constitute a 


@ dBoudeiv recalls the French coinage ‘‘ nolonté,” and the 
’ Southern mule’s “ won’t-power.” Cf. Epist. vii. 347 a, 
Demosth. Fpist. ii. 17. 

¢ Of. Aristotle’s avéé&\xew, De an. 433b8. ‘All willing 
is either pushing or pulling,” Jastrow, Fact and Iable in 
Psychology, p. 336. Cf. the argument in Spencer’s First 
Principles § 80, that the phrase ‘impelled by desires”’ is 
not a metaphor but a physical fact. Plato’s generalization 
of the concepts “‘ attraction” and “repulsion”’ brings about 
a curious coincidence with the language of a materialistic, 
physiological psychology (cf. Lange, History of Materialism, 
passim), just as his rejection in the Timaeus of attraction 
and actio in distans allies his physics with that of the 
most consistent materialists. 
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djcopev elvar eldos, Kal evapyeaTdras avTa@v 
rovTwy qv te Sipav Kadodpev Kal Hv meivav ; 
Drjcopev, 4 8 ds. Odxodv thy wev ToTod, THY é 
eSwdijs; Nai. “Ap” odv, Kal’ doov difa €or, 
mAgovos av twos 7) ob’ Aéyouev emOupia ev TH 
puxyH «in; ofov Sipa eort dipa dpd ye Deppod 
moto 7) yvypod, 7 moAAod 7H GAlyou, 7H Kal Evi 
Aéyw owt Twos TwpaTos; H €av peV Tis 

E Oepporns T@ Sixper mpooq, THY Tod yuxpod ém- 
vulay mpoomapéyot av, eav Se yvypdrns, THY 

tod Oeppod; éav dé dia mAjPovs trapovolav troAA} 

4 Sixpa 7H, THY Tod TodA0D TapeEeTar, av dé dAiyn, 
Tv Tod dAlyov; adro S€é TO Supijv od pH) ToTE 
dAXov yéevntar éembvpia 7 odmep mépuxev, adtod 
mwpatos, Kal ad TO TrewHv Bpwyatos; Odrws, 
éfn, adtTy ye 7 émiOvpla éexdotn adtod povov 
éxaoTov ov TépuKe, TOO Sé Tolov 7 Tolov Ta 
438 mpooyryvopeva. Mrjrou tis, Hv 8° eyw, doKxémtous 
Huds dovtas BopuBhon, ws oddels moTod emiBupet 

1 Several good mss, have the obviously wrong ov, others 


H ov. 


° Cf. on 349 5. 

> Cf. supra 412 B and Class. Phil. vii. (1912) pp. 485-486. 

¢ The argument might proceed with 439 a rod d:Wavros 
&pa ) Yux7. All that intervenes is a digression on logic, a 
caveat against possible misunderstandings of the proposition 
that thirst qua thirst is a desire for drink only and un- 
qualifiedly. We are especially warned (438 a) against the 
misconception that since all men desire the good, thirst must 
be a desire not for mere drink but for good drink. Cf. 
the dramatic correction of a misconception, Phaedo 79 8, 
infra 529 a-B, 

4 In the terminology of the doctrine of ideas the “ pre- 
sence” of cold is the cause of cool, and that of heat, of hot, 
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class? and that the most conspicuous members of 
that class’ are what we call thirst and hunger?” 
“We shall,” said he. ‘‘Is not the one desire of 
drink, the other of food?” ‘‘ Yes.’”’ ‘ Then in so far 
as it is thirst, would it be of anything more than that 
of which we say it is a desire in the soul?* I meanis 
thirst thirst for hot drink or cold or much or little or 
in a word for a draught of any particular quality, or 
is it the fact that if heat 4 is attached ¢ to the thirst it 
would further render the desire—a desire of cold, and 
ifcold of hot ? But if owing to the presence of much- 
ness the thirst is much it would render it a thirst for 
much and if little for little. But mere thirst will 
never be desire of anything else than that of which 
it is its nature to be, mere drink,’ and so hunger of 
food.” ‘‘ That is so,” he said; ‘‘ each desire in 
itself is of that thing only of which it is its nature to 
be. The epithets belong to the quality—such or 
such.” “ Let no one then,’ said I, “‘ disconcert us 
when off our guard with the objection that everybody 


Cf. “The Origin of the Syllogism,” Class. Phil. vol. xix. 
p. 10. But in the concrete instance heat causes the desire 
of cool and vice versa. Cf. Phileb. 35 a émiOupel ray évayriwy 
} waoxXel. 

If we assume that Plato is here speaking from the point 
of view of common sense (cf. Lysis 215 © 7rd 6¢ puxpdv Oeppod), 
there is no need of Hermann’s transposition of yuxpod and 
depot, even though we do thereby get a more exact sym- 
metry with wA7jfous mapovolav . . . Tov moddob below. 

* rpooq denotes that the “ presence” is an addition. C/. 
mpoccin in Parmen. 149 ¥. 

t Phileb. 35 4 adds a refinement not needed here, that 
thirst is, strictly speaking, a desire for repletion by drink. 

9 Cf. 429 ». But (the desires) of such or such a 
(specific) drink are (due to) that added qualification (of 
the thirst). 

» uhro 71s =look you to it that no one, eta. 
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~ \ if > A ~ 
GAXa xpnotod troTob, Kal od aitov aAAa xpnorot 
~ ~ > ~ 

airov. mdvtes yap dpa Tav dyabdv éemPupotow: 
’ a KN Ly ” 

ei ody % Sika emfupia eari, xpnoTod av etn «ire 

\ > / | « 

mopatos eite GXAov Stov eoriv emOvuuia, Kat ab 

»” 4 ” \ ww ” PS) a \ rE < 

dAXat odtw. “lows yap av, edn, Sokol ti €eyew oO 

“A is > \ rs a S > , bul > 
Tatra Aéywv. *AdAa peévTor, Hv eyw, doa 

fol Lee ~ 

€ott ro.aira ola elvai Tov, Ta fev TOLA ATTA TOLD 

~ > bY @ 

twds eaTtw, ws enol SoKet, Ta 8 adta Exacta 
> ~ ¢ / / ? ” mv Od 

avrod éxdotov povov. Ovx euafov, edn. Ovdx 
A ~ . 

éuabes, Edyv, OTe Td petlov tovodrdév €otw ofov 
cad ~ ~ > , 

twos elvar petlov; Tlavu ye. Ovdxoiv rod €Adr- 

tovos; Nat. To d5€ ye modd petlov odd éddr- 

- , tg > > 2 \ \ A 

tovos. % yap; Nai. *Ap’ odv Kat To wore 

jeetCov mote eAatTovos, Kal TO éodpevov peilov 
> La > / > \ ’ / = > Lid 

é€oomevov éAdtrovos; "AANA Ti pyv; 8 os. 

Kat 7a aAetw 81) mpds ta eAdtTw Kal Ta Sutda- 

ola Tpos TA HiLlcea Kal TaVTA Ta TOLADTa, Kal ad 

Baptrepa mpos Kouddtepa Kal Odttw mpds Ta 

Bpadvrepa, Kal é7u ye Ta Oepud mpos Ta yuvypa Kal 


* dpa marks the rejection of this reasoning. Cf. supra 
358 c, 364 5, 381 £, 499 c. Plato of course is not repudiat- 
ing his doctrine that all men really will the good, but the 
logic of this passage requires us to treat the desire of good 
as a distinct qualification of the mere drink. 

> dca y éorl roatra etc.: a palmary example of the 
concrete simplicity of Greek idiom in the expression of 
abstract ideas, dca ete. (that is, relative terms) divide by 
partitive apposition into two classes, 7a wey . . . 7a dé. The 
meaning is that if one term of the relation is qualified, the 
other must be, but if one term is without qualification, the 
other also is taken absolutely. Plato, as usual (¢f. supra on 
347 8), represents the interlocutor as not understanding the 
first general abstract statement, which he therefore interprets 
and repeats, I have varied the translation in the repetition 
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desires not drink but good drink and not food but 
good food, because (the argument will run“) all men 
desire good, and so, if thirst is desire, it would be 
of good drink or of good whatsoever it is; and so 
similarly of other desires.” ‘‘ Why,” he said, “‘ there 
perhaps would seem to be something in that 
objection.”” “ But I need hardly remind you,” said 
I, ‘‘ that of relative terms those that are somehow 
qualified are related to a qualified correlate, those 
that are severally just themselves to a correlate that 
is just itself.» “I don’t understand,” he said. 
“Don’t you understand,” said I, “ that the greater ° 


is such as to be greater than something ?”’ “ Cer- 
tainly.” “Is it not than the less?” ‘“ Yes.” 
“ But the much greater than the much less. Is that 
not so?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘And may we add the one 


time greater than the one time less and that which 
will be greater than that which will be less?” 
“Surely.” ‘ And similarly of the more towards the 
fewer, and the double towards the half and of all like 
cases, and again of the heavier towards the lighter, 
the swifter towards the slower, and yet again of the 
hot towards the cold and all cases of that kind,4 


in order to bring out the full meaning, and some of the 
differences between Greek and English idiom. 

¢ The notion of relative terms is familiar. Cf. Charm. 
167 x, Theaetet. 160 a, Symp. 199 v-x, Parmen. 133 ¢ ff, 
Sophist 255 v, Aristot. Topics vi. 4, and Cat, v. It is 
expounded here only to insure the apprehension of the 
further point that the qualifications of either term of the 
relation are relative to each other. In the Politicus 283 f. 
Plato adds that the great and small are measured not only 
in relation to each other, but by absolute standards. C/. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 61, 62, and infra 531 a. 

4xal...Kalab. .. xalér ye etc. mark different classes 
of relations, magnitudes, git quantities, the mechanical 
properties of matter and the physical properties. oo 
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mdvra 74 TOUTOLS Gpova dp’ ovx otrws exe; Tdve 
pev ovv. Té de Ta mept Tas emLoTmpLAS j ovx 6 
avros TpOTrOS ; emeoTnn _ bev avr7 pabnparos 
avrod (emaTnyn eorly 7 OTov 7) def Oetvar TH 
emornuny, emoTnun Sé tts Kal mod Ts moLoo 
Twos Kal Twos. Aéywo Be 76 Toudvoe’ ouK, erred?) 
olkias épyaotas _emuaTHen eyeveTo, SunveyKe TOV 
dAAcov emoTnUGy, WOTE otKodopexr) KAn Oijva 5 
Tt pny; *Ap ov T@ troid Tis elvat, ola érépa 
oddeuta TOv Mav 5 Nai. Odxoby erred} qToLou 
Twos, Kat avrn Troud Tis eyeveto; Kal at adAat 
ovUTW Téxvat TE Kal eMLOT HLL ; | “Eorw ovTw. 
XIV. Totro Toi, hv & eye, pabe WHE Tore 
BovAcoBau déyew, «f dpa viv enables, 6 ore 6oa éorly 
ola elvai tov, adta pev pova abray povesv eoTiv, 
Tov be mou@y TWOV ToL arta. Kal od Tt Aéyw, 
as, olwy av UE Tovadra Kal EoTw, ws dpa Kal Tay 
byrewa@v Kal voowo@v 1 emornun dye Kat 
voowdns Kal TOv KaK@v Kal Tay ayaldv Kak?) Kal 
dyaby}: adn’ emetdi) ovK avToo odrep emoT nn 
€orly éeyévero emaTyun, aAAa TroLwod Twos, ToUTO 


* Plato does not wish to complicate his logic with meta- 
physics. The objective correlate of émicrjun is a difficult 
problem. In the highest sense it is the ideas. Cf. Parmen. 
134 a. 

But the relativity of emiorhun (Aristot. Top. iv. 1. 5) leads 
to psychological difficulties in Charm. 168 and to theological 
in Parmen. 134 c-r, which are waived by this phrase. 
Science in the abstract is of knowledge in the abstract. 
architectural science is of the specific knowledge called 
architecture. Cf. Sophist 257 o. 

> Cf. Phileb. 37 c. 

° Cf. Cratyl. 393 8, Phaedo 81 p, and for the thought 
Aristot. Met. 1030 b 2 ff. The “added determinants” need 
not be the same. The study of useful things is not necessarily 
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does not the same hold?” “ By all means.” “But 
what of the sciences ? Is not the way of it the same ? 
Science which is just that, is of knowledge which is 
just that, or is of whatsoever? we must assume the 
correlate of science to be. But a particular science of 
a particular kind is of some particular thing of a 
particular kind. I mean something like this: As 
there was a science of making a house it differed from 
other sciences so as to be named architecture.” 
“ Certainly.” ‘‘ Was not this by reason of its being 
of a certain kind ® such as no other of all the rest?” 
“Yes.” “ And was it not because it was of some- 
thing of a certain kind that it itself became a certain 
kind of science? And similarly of the other arts 
and sciences?” ‘“* That is so.” 

XIV. “ This then,” said I, “ if haply you now under- 
stand, is what you must say I then meant, by the state- 
ment that of all things that are such as to be of some- 
thing, those that are Just themselves only are of things 
just themselves only, but things of a certain kind are of 
things of akind. And I don’t at all mean that they 
are of the same kind as the things of which they are, 
so that we are to suppose that the science of health 
and disease is a healthy and diseased science and that 
of evil and good, evil and good. I only mean that as 
science became the science not of just the thing ¢ of 
which science is but of some particular kind of thing, 


a useful study, as opponents of the Classics argue. In Gorg. 
476 8 this principle is violated by the wilful fallacy that if to 
do justice is fine, so must it be to suffer justice, but the 
motive for this is explained in Laws 859-860. é ; 

4 girod obrep émoriun eorlv is here a mere periphrasis for 
pabiparos, adrod expressing the idea abstract, mere, absolute, 
or per se, but drep or Hep early is often a synonym of airés 
or air} in the sense of abstract, absolute, or ideal. Cf. 
Thompson on Meno 71 8, Sophist 255 pv rotro brep éoriv elvat. 
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8 fv dyrewov Kal vooddSes, mova 87 Ths EvveBn Kat 
atti yevéobar, Kal tobro adtyv émoince pnkere 
emorjipnv aTAds Kadciobar, adda Tod mrovod Twos 
mpooyevouevov iatpikyv. “Eyabov, eon, Kal pot 
Soxel odtrws Exew. To dé 81 dios, Hv 5 eyo, od 
tovtwv Oxjces TaY TwWds elvat TodTO O7eEp eorly; 
€or. S€ Symov Sixos; “Eywye, 9} 8 ds: To LATos 
ye. Ovdxodv rood pév Tivos mw@patos TroLdv TL Kau 
diibos, Sibos 8 odv adro ove TOAD ovTE dAlyou, 
ovte ayabod ovre KaKod, 00d’ évi Adyw trovod Twves, 
GAN adtod mwHpatos pdvov atro dios wépuKev; 
Tlavramace pev odv. Tod Supdvros dpa % pux7y, 
Kal” daov Subj, odk GAXo tt BovAeTat 7 metv, Kal 
TovTou dpéyerat Kal emi todto dpud. A7Aov 57. 
Odkoby ei more te adriv avOdAKes SusOoav, ErEpov 
av tt ev adth ely adtod Tod Supdvros Kal ayovTos 
@orrep Onpiov emt ro meiv; od yap dy, paper, 


* 5% marks the application of this digression on relativity, 
for dios is itself a relative term and is what it is in relation 
to something else, namely drink. 

> +Gv twos elvac: If the text is sound, elvac seems to be 
taken twice, (1) with rodro etc., (2) r&v tivds as predicates. 
This is perhaps no harsher than 70 doxeiv efvac in Aesch. Ag. 
788. Cf. Tennyson’s 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall, 
and Pope’s 
And virgins smiled at what they blushed before. 


Possibly @jce:s rv twés is incomplete in itself (¢f. 437 8) and 
elvar roto etc. is a loose epexegesis, The only emendation 
worth notice is Adam’s insertion of cat rivds between rivds 
and elva:, which yields a smooth, but painfully explicit, 
construction. 

° Cf. further Sophist 255 pv, Aristot. Met. 1021 a 27, 
Aristot. Cat. v., Top. vi. 4. So Plotinus vi. 1. 7 says that 
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namely, of health and disease, the result * was that 
it itself became some kind of science and this caused 
it to be no longer called simply science but with the 
addition of the particular kind, medical science.” 
“I understand,” he said, “ and agree that it is so.” 
“To return to thirst, then,” said I, “ will you not 
class it with the things® that are of something and 
say that it is what it is ¢ in relation to something—and 
it is, I presume, thirst?” ‘I will,” said he, ‘‘— 
namely of drink.” ‘“‘ Then if the drink is of a certain 
kind, so is the thirst, but thirst that is just thirst is 
neither of much nor little nor good nor bad, nor in a 
word of any kind, but just thirst is naturally of just 
drink only.” ‘“‘ By all means.” ‘‘ The soul of the 
thirsty then, in so far as it thirsts, wishes nothing else 
than to drink, and yearns for this and its impulse is 
towards this.” ‘“‘ Obviously.” “Then if anything 
draws it back#4 when thirsty it must be something 
different in it from that which thirsts and drives it 
like a beast ¢ to drink. For it cannot be, we say, that 


relative terms are those whose very being is the relation kat 
TO elvat oUK GAO TL FH 7d GAAMAOLS elvat. d 

4 Cf. on 437 c, Aristot. De an. 433 b 8, Laws 644 x, infra 
604 s, Phaedr. 238 c. The practical moral truth of this is 
independent of our metaphysical psychology. Plato means 
that the something which made King David refuse the 
draught purchased by the blood of his soldiers and Sir 
Philip Sidney pass the cup to a wounded comrade is some- 
how different from the animal appetite which it overpowers, 
Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102 b 24, Laws 863 E. ; 

* Cf. infra 589, Epist. 335 8. Cf. Descartes, Les Passions 
de l’dme, article xlvii: ‘‘En quoi consistent les combats 
qu’on a coutume d’imaginer entre la partie inférieure et la 
supérieure de l’Ame.” He says in effect that the soul is a 
unit and the ‘“‘ lowersoul”’ isthe body. Cf. ibid. Ixviii, where 
he rejects the “‘ concupiscible ”’ and the “‘irascible. 
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~ ~ ~ ‘ A k eT 4 
TO ye adTO TH adtT@ E€avtod epi To avto apa 
\ = ¢ 
tavavtia mpatrer.. Ov-yap odv. “Qozep ye, olwat, 
~ ~ M / 4 > “~ 
Tod TofdTov ov Kadd@s Exes Adyeww, Str adTod aya 
a ~ ’ \ SA 
al xelpes TO TOfOv aGmrwOobyTai Te Kat mpoceAKovTat, 
A la e / 
GAN’ Gre GAAn pev 4 amwhodca yelp, Erepa Sé 7 
, # A > ” Il , ov 
C mpocayouevn. Ilavrdzaci pév od, Edn. oTEp 
~ ~ > 
57) PHpev twas éotw dre Supdvtas ovK eGeAew 
a A 
met; Kai pada y’, €dn, roAdods Kat moMaxts. 
, , 

Te odv, ednv ey, dain tis av tovTwy mépt; ovK 
“ ~ ~ ~ ~ > ~ 
eveivar ev ev TH WuxH adT@v TO KeAcdov, eveivat 
5é 76 KwAdov muetv, GAAo Ov Kal KpaTody TOD KEAEv- 

” ” a Oe wae > A \ 
ovros; “Epouye, épn, doxet. *“Ap’ odv od TO pev 
a A ? , 2 
KwAdov Ta ToLvatra eyylyverat, Tay eyyiyyynTat,” EK 

~ A , 
D Aoytopod, ta 8¢ dyovta Kal EAxovra dia TaPnudtwv 
ta > 
Te Kal voonudtwy mapaylyverat; Daiverar. Ov 
A > , > > ¢ > tA > A 5 , 
57 addyws, Hv 8 eyd, a€idboopev adra Sutra TE 
e , 
Kat etepa GAAjAwy elvat, TO pev @ Aoyilerat 
~ ~ A \ 
Aoytorixdy mpocayopevovtes THs wuyfs, TO 5€ @ 
1 So Ast for ms. rpdérro:—necessarily, unless we read with 
Campbell gy’ av. 
2 So Schneider; ¢f. 373 B: éyyévnrat codd. 


* Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 68: ‘*Plato ... de- 
lights to prick . . . the bubbles of imagery, rhetoric and 
antithesis blown by his predecessors. Heraclitus means well 
when he says that the one is united by disunion (Symp. 187 a) 
or that the hands at once draw and repel the bow. But the 
bar da vanishes under logical analysis.” 

or the conceit ¢f. Samuel Butler’s lines: 


He that will win his dame must do 
As love does when he bends his bow, 
With one hand thrust his lady from 
And with the other pull her home. 


© evetvar pév . . . éveivar dé: the slight artificiality of the 
anaphora matches well with the Gorgian jingle xedeJov . . 
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the same thing with the same part of itself at the same 
time acts in opposite ways about the same thing.” 
“We must admit that it does not.” “So I fancy it 
is not well said of the archer? that his hands at the 
same time thrust away the bow and draw it nigh, 
but we should rather say that there is one hand that 
puts it away and another that draws it to.” ‘‘ By 
all means,’ hesaid. ‘“‘ Are we to say, then, that some 
men sometimes though thirsty refuse to drink?” 
“We are indeed,” he said, “many and often.” 
“ What then,” said I, “ should one affirm about them ? 
Is it not that there is® a something in the soul that 
bids them drink and a something that forbids, a 
different something that masters that which bids?” 
“T think so.” ‘ And is it not the fact that that which 
inhibits such actions arises when it arises from the 
calculations of reason, but the impulses which draw 
and drag come through affections and diseases?” 
“ Apparently.” “* Not unreasonably,” said I, “ shall 
we claim that they are two and different from one 
another, naming that in the soul whereby it reckons 
and reasons the rational 4 and that with which it loves, 


kwrdov. Cf. lambl. Protrept. p. 41 Postelli éo7e yap rorotrov 
6 xedever Kal KwAVEL. 

¢ The “ pulls”’ are distinguished verbally from the passions 
that are their instruments. voonpudrwy suggests the Stoic 
doctrine that passions are diseases. Cf. Cic. Tuse. iii. 4 
perturbationes, and passim, and Phileb. 45 c. 

4 oytorixdy is one of Plato’s many synonyms for the in- 
tellectual principle. Cf. 441 c, 571 c, 587 p, 605 8. It em- 
phasizes the moral calculation of consequences, as opposed 
to blind passion. Cf. Crito 46 8 (one of the passages which 
the Christian apologists used to prove that Socrates knew 
the dédyos), Theaetet. 186 c dvadoylouara mpés re ovclay Kal 
dpérccay, and Laws 644. Aristot. Hih. 1139 a 12 somewhat 


differently. : 
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ép& te Kat mewh Kal Subp Kal mept tas dAdas 
enupias emrdntrar adoyrotov Te Kal emOupntikov, 
mAnpdcewy Twwv Kal ySovav étatpov. OK, adr’ 
eixétws, &dn, hyotucd” av ovtws. Tatra pev 
rolvuv, Av 8 éeyw, Svo0 huiv wdpicbw «idn ev puxi 
évovta: TO 5é 8) Tod Ovpod Kal @ Ovpovucba 
MOTEpov TpiTov H TOUTWY TOTEpw av Elin dpoPpuEs; 
“lows, &bn, T& Erépw, TO emiBvpntix@. *AM’, 
qv 8 eyw, moté akovoas Tt muoTevw TOUTW, WS 
dpa Aedvtios 6 "AyAaiwvos aviav ék Tletparéws 
bd 76 Bdpevov tetyos éxtds, aicBdpevos vexpovs 
Tapa T& Snuiw Keysévous, dua pev ieiv emOvyot, 
dua 8 abd Svoxepaivor Kat dmotpémo. éavTdv, Kat 


® éxrénra:: almost technical, as in Sappho’s ode, for the 
flutter of desire. ddédyorov, though applied here to the 
ériduunrixdy only, suggests the bipartite division of Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 1102 a 28. 

> So the bad steed which symbolizes the ér:@upyrixdy in 
Phaedr. 253 & is d\afovelas ératpos. 

° We now approach the distinctively Platonic sense of 
Ouuds as the power of noble wrath, which, unless perverted 
by a bad education, is naturally the ally of the reason, 
though as mere angry passion it might seem to belong to 
the irrational part of the soul, and so, as Glaucon suggests, 
be akin to appetite, with which it is associated in the mortal 
soul of the Timaeus 69 p. 

In Laws 731 8-c Plato tells us again that the soul cannot 
combat injustice without the capacity for righteous indigna- 
tion. The Stoics affected to deprecate anger always, and the 
difference remained a theme of controversy between them 
and the Platonists. Cf. Schmidt, Wthik der Griechen, ii. pp. 
321 ff., Seneca, De ira, i.9, and passim. Moralists are still 
divided on the point. Cf. Bagehot, Lord Brougham: “ An- 
other faculty of Brougham . . . is the faculty of easy anger. 
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hungers, thirsts, and feels the flutter ® and titillation 
of other desires, the irrational and appetitive— 
companion? of various repletions and pleasures.” 
“It would not be unreasonable but quite natural,” he 
said, “for us to think this.” ‘‘ These two forms, 
then, let us assume to have been marked off as 
actually existing in the soul. But now the Thumos® 
or principle of high spirit, that with which we feel 
anger, is it a third, or would it be identical in nature 
with one of these?’’ “ Perhaps,” he said, ‘“ with 
one of these, the appetitive.” ‘‘ But,” I said, “I 
once heard a story? which I believe, that Leontius the 
son of Aglaion, on his way up from the Peiraeus under 
the outer side of the northern wall,* becoming aware 
of dead bodies‘ that lay at the place of public execu- 
tion at the same time felt a desire to see them and a 
repugnance and aversion, and that for a time he 


The supine placidity of civilization is not favourable to ani- 
mosity [Bacon’s word for @upzés].”’ Leslie Stephen, Science of 
Ethics, pp. 60 ff. and p. 62, seems to contradict Plato: ‘* The 
supposed conflict between reason and passion is, as I hold, 
meaningless if it is taken to imply that the reason isa 
faculty separate from the emotions,” etc. But this is only 
his metaphysics. On the practical ethical issue he is with 
Plato. 

- 4 Socrates has heard and trusts a, to us, obscure anecdote 
which shows how emotion may act as a distinct principle re- 
buking the lower appetites or curiosities. Leontius is un- 
_ known, except for Bergk’s guess identifying him with the 
Leotrophides of a corrupt fragment of Theopompus Comicus, 
fr. 1 Kock, p. 739. 

¢ He was following the outer side of the north wall up to 
the city. Cf. Lysis 203 a, Frazer, Paus. ii. 40, Wachsmuth, 
Stadt Athen, i. p. 190. 

4 The corpses were by, near, or with the executioner (4 éml 
r@ dpvypnart) whether he had thrown them into the pit 


(8dpa@pov) or not. 
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440 réws pdyoitd te Kal mapaKxadvnrolTo, KpaTov- 
prevos 8 obdv bro THs emOupias, SueAxvoas Tos 
opbaruovs, mpocdpapwv mpos Tovs veKpous, tdov 
bpiv, epn, B Kaxodaipoves, euTAnGInTE Tod xahob 
Oeduatos. “Hxovoa, éfn, kat adtds. Odros pev- 
tor, ednv, 6 Adyos onpatver THY Spyny troAEpety 
éviote tais émbupiais ws aAAo dv dAAw. Lypatver 
yap, €pr. ; 

XV. Ovxodiv Kat dAdo, edny, modAAaxod at- 
obavopeba, dtav Bidlwvral twa Tapa Tov Aoyropov 

B éemufupiat, Aowopodvta te adtov Kat Ovpovpevov 
T® Bralopéevw ev atT@, kal worep Svoiv aracia- 
ovrow Evpupaxyov T@ Adyw yryvdwevov Tov Bupov 
Tob Towvtov; tats 8 émibuvpiors adrov Koww- 
vioavta, atpodvros Adyou pix) Selv, avTumpatrew, 
oluat Se odk av ddvar yevoevov tote ev cavT@ 
ToD TovovTov aicbécbat, ofua 8 ovd’ ev aAAw. 


C Od pa tov Ala, éfn. Ti dé; Hv & eyd: drav 


* Cf. Antiph. fr. 18 Kock m\nyels, réws ev erexpdrer Tis 
-cuugpopas, ete., and 
Maids who shrieked to see the heads 
Yet shrieking pressed more nigh. 


> He apostrophizes his eyes, in a different style from 
Romeo's, ** Eyes, look your last.” 
° atrév: we shift from the @vués to the man and back again. 

@ dvriumpdrrew: that is, oppose the reason. It may be 
construed with de’v or as the verb of a’révy. There are no 
real difficulties in the passage, though many have been 
found. The order of words and the anacoluthon are inten- 
tional and effective. Cf. supra on 434 .¢. odk dy... moré 
is to literal understanding an exaggeration. But Plato is 
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-resisted* and veiled his head, but overpowered in 
despite of all by his desire, with wide staring eyes 
he rushed up to the corpses and cried, ‘There, ye 
wretches,? take your fill of the fine spectacle!’ ” 
“I too,” he said, “ have heard the story. 2 Yet; 
surely, this anecdote,” I said, ‘“ signifies that the 
principle of anger sometimes fights against desires as 
an ies thing against an alien.” ‘“‘ Yes, it does,” he 
said. 

XV. “And do we not,” said I, ‘‘ on many other occa- 
sions observe when his desires constrain a man con- 
trary to his reason that he reviles himself and is angry 
with that within which masters him; and that as it 
were in a faction of two parties the high spirit of such 
a man becomes the ally of his reason? But its ° 
making common cause? with the desires against the 
reason when reason whispers low ¢ ‘ Thou must not ’— 
that, I think, is a kind of thing you would not affirm 
ever to have perceived in yourself, nor, I fancy, in any- 
body else either.”” “‘ No, by heaven,” he said. “Again, 
when a man thinks himself to be in the wrong,’ is it 
not true that the nobler he is the less is he capable of 
anger though suffering hunger and cold? and what- 


speaking of the normal action of uncorrupted 6uyés. Plato 
would not accept the psychology of Euripides’ Medea 
(1079-1080): 

kal pavOdvw ev ola Spav wédAdw kaxd, 

Oupuos 6¢ Kpeloow Trav éudv Bovdevpdtwr, 


Cf. Dr. Loeb’s translation of Decharme, p. 340. 

* alpotyros: cf. 604c, and L. & S. 3.v. A. 1. 5. 

4 So Aristot. Rhet. 1380 B17 ob ylyvera: yap 7 opyn mpds 7rd 
dlxacov, and Hth. Nic. 1135 b 28 émt gaivouévy yap ddcxla 
n dpyh éorw. This is true only with Plato’s reservation 
yevvacérepos. The baser type is angry when in the wrong. 

8 Cf. Demosth. xv. 10 for the same general idea. 
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exeivov, dv ay ointar Sixaiws tabdra Spar, kal, 6 
Aéyw, ode eOéAer mpds Todorov adbrob eyeipecfar 6 
Ouyds; "AAnOq, edn. Ti dé; o7av adiketobat Tis 
Hyqrar, odk ev todTwm Cet te Kal xaXeTralver Kat 
Evupayet TH Soxodvte Sixaiw Kai dia TO TeEwviv 
Kal Sua TO pryodv Kal mavTa Ta Tovatta mdoxew 
imopévwv Kal wKa Kal od Arjyer TOV yevvaiwr, 
mpi av 7) Svarpaéntar 7) TeAcvTHON 7} WaoTep KUwY 
t76 vopews bd Tod Adyov Tod Tap’ abt@ ava- 
KAnbeis mpaivdA; Ildvu pev odv, edn, Eouxe TovTW 
@ Aéyets, Kaitou y’ ev TH juetepa mode Tods 
émuxovpous @omep Kuvas €eueba danKdovs THV 
dpyovtwy waTep moiuevwyv moAews. Kadds yap, 


jv & éyud, voets 6 BovAouat A€yewv. GAN’ 7 apds 


E rovtw kat rode evOupet; To motov; “Ore todvar- 


/ ~ > , ec a Le \ ~ ~ 
tlov 7) aptiws hutvy daiverar tept Tod Ovpoeidods. 
TOTe pev yap émOupntixov Tt adTo @dpcba elvar, 
viv dé modod Setv dapev, adda odd waAAov adro 
ev TH THs Wuyhs ordoe: TiWecAat Ta SrrAa pds TO 
Aoytorixdv. Llavtdmacw, edn. “Ap” odv Erepov 
bal “A 
ov Kat tovTov, 7 AoyoTiKoD tL eldos, WaTE A7) 

Uj > A tA mM 2, a \ 
tpla aAAd dvo €idn elvar ev uy, AoyioTiKOV Kal 


* 8 déyw: idiomatic, ‘‘as I was saying.” 

> év rovrw: possibly ‘in such an one,” preferably “in 
such a case.”” @uuéds is plainly the subject of {e?. (Cf, the 
physiological definition in Aristot. De an. 403 a 31 féow rod 
mepi tiv Kapdiav aluaros), and so, strictly speaking, of all 
the other verbs down to Ayjyet. kal did 7d wewFv .. . mdoxew 
is best taken as a parenthesis giving an additional reasun 
for the anger, besides the sense of injustice. 

° rév yevvalwy: t.e, the Ouuds of the noble, repeating dow 
av yevvarérepos 7 above. The interpretation ‘* does not desist 
from his noble (acts)” destroys this symmetry and has no 
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‘soever else at the hands of him whom he believes to 
be acting justly therein, and as I say? his spirit refuses 
to be aroused against such aone?” ‘“‘ True,” he said. 
“But what when a man believes himself to be 
wronged, does not his spirit in that case ® seethe and 
grow fierce (and also because of his suffering hunger, 
cold and the like) and make itself the ally of what he 
judges just, and in noble souls ¢ it endures and wins 

* the victory and will not let go until either it achieves 

its purpose, or death ends all, or, as a dog is called 

back by a shepherd, it is called back by the reason 
within and calmed.” “ Your similitude is perfect,” 
he said, “‘ and it confirms 4 our former statements that 
the helpers are as it were dogs subject to the rulers 
who are as it were the shepherds of the city.” “You 
apprehend my meaning excellently,” said I. “ But 
do you also take note of this?” ‘“‘Of what?” 
“ That what we now think about the spirited element 
is just the opposite of our recent surmise. For then 
we supposed it to be a part of the appetitive, but now, 
far from that, we say that, in the factions ¢ of the soul, 
it much rather marshals itself on the side of the 
reason.” “By all means,” he said. “Is it then 
distinct from this too, or is it a form of the rational, so 
that there are not three but two kinds in the soul, 


warrant in Plato’s use of yevvatos. Cf. 375 2,459 a. The 
only argument against the view here taken is that “ @uuds 
is not the subject of Ajye,” which it plainly is. The shift 
from @vués to the man in what follows is no difficulty and 
is required only by redeur7jon, which may well be a gloss. 
Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 

4 xairo. ye calls attention to the confirmation supplied by 
the image. Cf. supra on 376 B, and my article in Class, 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 29. 

° Of. 440 B and Phaedr. 237 &. 
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émOupntixdv; 7 Kabdmep ev TH moder Evvetyev 
, > 

441 adriv ztpia dvta yévn, xpnuatvoTiKoy, emKoupy- 
iy 2. ~ / ropes é 
Tuxov, BovAeutiKov, ovTw Kal ev uxt TpiTov TOTO 
€oTt TO Oupoedés, emikouvpov dv TH AoprottKa 
\ ~ ~ a 
dice, €av pn bd Kans tpodys Sapbapy; 
> / ” , N / io i > a LA A 
Avaykn, &¢n, tpitov. Nat, qv & eyw, av ye Tod 
~ ~ ~ > ~ 
oyiatikod GAAo te dav womep TOO emBvpynTiKod 

> , a 4 >) > > la a ~ 
efavyn Etepov dv. *AAX od xaderdv, Edy, Parivar. 

~ ~ > w e 
kal yap €v Tots maLdlots TOUTS y’ av Tis WoL, OTL 
~ > A 
Oupod pev edOds yevopeva preaota eott, Aoyropod 
BS dou pev euorye Soxotow oddémote peTadap- 
A np s > 
Bavew, ot 8€ moAXol dfé mote. Nai pa A’, Fv 8 
A a , 
eyw, Kad@s ye eles. Et 5é ev Tots Onpiors av Tis 
ww a“ / i Ld uv \ \ 7 \ 
idot 6 A€yets, OTL OUTWS EXEL. TMpos SE TOUTOLS Kal 
6 avw tov eke? elzopev, TO TOD “Optipov paptu- 
poe, TO 


atHGos S€ mAjEas Kpadinv jrimame pvOw: 


evtadla yap 51) capds ws etepov érépw émimAAt Tov 

C mezroinxev “Opnpos To dvadoytoduevov mept tod 
BeAtiovds Te Kal xelpovos TH dAoyiotws Ovpovpévar. 
Koyid9, &dr, dp8@s A€yets. 

XVI. Taira peév dpa, fv 8 eyed, poyis Sia- 
vevevKapev, Kal aHuiv emeK@s opodoyetrar, Ta 
avra jev ev mde, Ta adTa 8 ev Evds ExaoTOU TH 
puxy yern eévetvar Kal toa tov apiOuov. “Eore 


* It still remains to distinguish the Aoyorixdy from Oupds, 
which is done first by pointing out that young children 
and animals possess @ujds (cf. Laws 963 8, Aristot. Pol. 
1334 b 22 ff.), and by quoting a line of Homer already 
cited in 390 p, and used in Phaedo 94 ©, to prove that 
the soul, regarded there as a unit, is distinct from the 
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the rational and the appetitive, or just as in the 
city there were three existing kinds that composed 
its structure, the money-makers, the helpers, the 
counsellors, so also in the soul there exists a third 
kind, this principle of high spirit, which is the helper 
of reason by nature unless it is corrupted by evil 
nurture?” “We have to assume it as a third,” he 
said. “Yes,” said I, ‘ provided @ it shall have been 
shown to be something different from the rational, 
as it has been shown to be other than the appetitive.”’ 
«That is not hard to be shown,” he said; ‘‘ for 
that much one can see in children, that they are from 
their very birth chock-full of rage and high spirit, 
but as for reason, some of them, to my thinking, 
never participate in it, and the majority quite late.” 
“Yes, by heaven, excellently said,” I replied; ‘“ and 
further, one could see in animals that what you say 
is true. And to these instances we may add the 
testimony of Homer quoted above: 


He smote his breast and chided thus his heart. 


For there Homer has clearly represented that in us 
which has reflected about the better and the worse 
as rebuking that which feels unreasoning anger as if 
it were a distinct and different thing.” ‘‘ You are 
entirely right,” he said. 

XVI. “ Through these waters, then,” said I, “ we 
have with difficulty made our way ” and we are fairly 
agreed that the same kinds equal in number are to be 
found in the state and in the soul of each one of us.” 


passions, there treated as belonging to the body, like the 
mortal soul of the Timacus. See Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 42-43. 
> Of. Parmen. 137 a, Pindar, Ol. xiii. 114 éxvetoa. 
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tadra. Ovdxodv éxeivd ye 79 dvayKatov, ws 
mohs Hv aodr) kat @, ovrw Kat Tov idworynv Kal 
ToUTW aogov elvar; ee poe; Kal & 8) dvSpetos 
Sues Kal ds, ToUTy) Kal modw “dvSpeiay Kal 
otrws, kat TdA\a mavTa mpds apernY woattTws 
duddrepa éxew. “Avayrn. Kat dixacov Sy, ® 
Drader, oluar, prjoomev avdpa elvac TO adra 
Tpomw, @mep Kal modus Rg Sucala. Kat ToOTo 
maoa dvayKn. "AM ov ™ hep ToOTo em 
AcAjopeba, 6 Ore exelyy ye TO TO €avTod EKaoTov év 
abt) mparrew tpidv dvtwy yevdv Sucaia hv. Ov 
jou Soxodpev, epn, emAcAjoBac. Mynpovevréov 
dpa muir, ore kal Hear ExagTos, drov av ta avrob 
ExaoTov tay év adt@® mpatrn, odtos Sikads re 
€orat Kal 7a adtod mpdrrio. Kai pddAa, 7 = os, 
pvnovevTéor. Odxodv TO pev AoyioTeK@ . apxew 
TMpoonKet, cop® dvre Kal Exovre THY Urep dmaons 
THs puxis mpopn Berar, TO SE Ovproerde? vankdep 
elvat Kal Evpupeadyw tovrov; IIdvu ve *Ap’ odv 
ody, womep eAgyoper, povotks Kal yuLvaoriKns 
Kpdots Sudwva adra moujoet, 7d jeev emuretvovoa 
Kal Tpépovea Adyous Te KaAols Kal pabypacr, TO 
S€ avieioa mapapvovpern, juepodca dppovig TE 
Kal podud; Kopidi, ye, 7 ® és. Kat tovTw 81 
ovtw tpadévTe Kal we adn Bas Ta adt@v pabdvre 
Kal mrawdevbevre Tpoorariaerov! Too emBupnrixod, 
& 3) mAciorov ris Wuyis ev éxdotw earl Kal 


* Bekker’s wpoorarjceroy is better than the ms. mpoort- 
oeror, 


« Cr. 435 B, 


* Cf. Meno 73 c, Hipp. Major 295 pv. A virtual synon 
for A prs elder, Meno 72 x. eS 
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“ That is so.” “‘ Then does not the necessity of our 
former postulate immediately follow, that as and 
whereby ? the state was wise so and thereby is the 
individual wise ?’’ “Surely.” ‘“ And so whereby and 
as the individual is brave, thereby and so is the state 
brave, and that both should haveall the other constitu- 
ents of virtue in the same way?” ‘“‘ Necessarily.” 
“ Just too, then, Glaucon, I presume we shall say a 
man is in the same way in which a city was just.” 
“That too is quite inevitable.” “ But we surely 
cannot have forgotten this, that the state was just 
by reason of each of the three classes found in it ful- 
filling its own function.” ‘TI don’t think we have 
forgotten,” he said. ‘‘ We must remember, then, 
that each of us also in whom ¢ the several parts within 
him perform each their own task—he will be a just 
man and one who minds his own affair.” ‘““ We must 
indeed remember,” he said. “‘ Does it not belong to 
the rational part to rule, being wise and exercising 
forethought in behalf of the entire soul, and to the 
principle of high spirit to be subject to this and its 
ally?”’ “ Assuredly.” “ Then is it not, as we said,4 
the blending of music and gymnastics that will 
render them concordant, intensifying and fostering 
the one with fair words and teachings and relaxing 
and soothing and making gentle the other by har- 
mony and rhythm?” “ Quite so,” said he. “And 
these two thus reared and having learned and been 
educated to do their own work in the true sense of 
the phrase,’ will preside over the appetitive part 
which is the mass‘ of the soul in each of us and the 


* Srov: cf. 431 B od, and 573 p dy. 4 Cf. 411 ©, 4124, 
* Cf. supra on 433 B-£, infra 443 D, and Charm. 161 B. 
1 Cf. on 431 a-B, Laws 689 a-B. 
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442 
xXpnpearov dvcet dnAnororarov: & TypijoeTov, [2 
TD mipmracbat TOV mept To capa Kadoupevov 
HSovav mod Ka! iayupov yevdopevov odK ad Ta av- 
B 108 parry, aA\a katadovAdcacbat Kal dpxew 
emxerpnon) ov ov TpoohKov atT®@ yéever, Kat Supe- 
mavra tov Btov mavrw dvarpépy. Ilavu pev 
obv, €pn. “Ap” obv, jv 8 eyw, Kal Tods eEwbev 
TroAeplous TOUTW av Ka\\uora pudrarroirny Umep 
amaons THs puxijs TE Kal TOO owpLaTos, TO pev 
BovAcvdpevor, TO d€ mpoTroAcuobr, é776}LevOV d¢ TO 
apxovre Kal TH avdpeia émutedoby Ta Bovrevdévra; 
"Eort Tatra. Kai dvSpetov 57), olwat, ToUTw TO 
C péper Kadodpuev Eva ExaoTov, dTav avTod TO Buj.o- 
ewdées Stacwlyn Sia te AvT@v Kal AdSovav to bra 
ih Aoyou mapayyeAbev dewov TE Kal 27). ‘Opbas 
; é7. Lopov dé us exceivp T@ OfUKp@ péper, 
i a) TPXE 7r év avtT® Kat Taira TmaprjyyeArev, 
éxov av KaKeivo emLaT HELV ev avT@ Thy Too Cup 
épovtTos ExaoTw TE Kal ohy 7@ Kow®@ of@v abtav 
Tpidv ovTwy. Mdvu pev odv. Te 8é; owdpova 
D od rH Pirie Kal Supdavia TH avTav ToUTw, orav 
TO TE adpyov Kal TH dpxopeven TO Noyeoruxsy 
dpodokSat dSeiv dpyew Kal pr) oractalwouw avr @ ; 
Lwdposvvyn yobv, 7 8’ ds, od« dAXo Ti eoTw 7H 


@ Strictly speaking, pleasure is in the mind, not in the 
body. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 330. xaXouudvra 
implies the doctrine of the Gorgias 493 8, 494 c, Phileb. 
42 c, Phaedr. 258 &, and infra 583 B-584 a, that the 
pleasures of appetite are not pure or real. Cf. Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, n. 152. Cf. on Aeyouévwv 431 c, 

> Cf. on 426 &, 606 B. 

° mpoofxov: sc. éorlv dpxew. yévet, by affinity, birth or 
nature. Cf. 4443. qreads yevar. 
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most insatiate by nature of wealth. They will keep 
watch upon it, lest, by being filled and infected with 
the so-called pleasures associated with the body ¢ and 
so waxing big and strong, it may not keep to? its own 
work but may undertake to enslave and rule over the 
classes which it is not fitting * that it should, and so 
overturn? the entire life of all.” “‘ By all means,” 
he said. ‘‘ Would not these two, then, best keep 
guard against enemies from without @ also in behalf of 
the entire soul and body, the one taking counsel,f the 
other giving battle, attending upon the ruler, and by 
its courage executing the ruler’s designs?” “‘ That 
is so.” ‘‘ Brave, too, then, I take it, we call each in- 
dividual by virtue of this part in him, when, namely, 
his high spirit preserves in the midst of pains and 
pleasures 2 the rule handed down by the reason as to 
what is or is not to be feared.” ‘“ Right,” he said. 
“* But wise by that small part that” ruled in him and 
handed down these commands, by its possession? in 
turn within it of the knowledge of what is beneficial 
for each and for the whole, the community composed 
of the three.” “Byall means.” ‘And again, was he 
not sober by reason of the friendship and concord of 
these same parts, when, namely, the ruling principle 
and its two subjects are at one in the belief that the 
reason ought to rule, and do not raise faction against 
it?’ “ The virtue of soberness certainly,” said he, 
‘is nothing else than this, whether in a city or an 


4 Cf. supra 389 vb. 

¢ Cf. supra 415 &. 

4 Cf. Isoc. xii. 138 abrn ydp éeorw 7 Bovdevopévn meph 
ardvTwy. 9 Cf. 429 c-v. 

4 Cf. Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, § 1027. 

‘ éyov: anacoluthic epexegesis, corresponding to Srav ... 
é:acwéy. ad probably merely marks the correspondence. 
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TOUTO, modes re Kal idwTov. “AMG pev 81) 
Sixauds ye, @ moAdices Aéyoper, Toure Kal ovTws 
€ora.. TloAM) dvdyen. Ti odv; «lrov eyo: ux 
™ pty dra BAvvET aL adAXo Te Sucaroovvy doxetv 
eivat 7) Omep ev TH TONE épdvn 5 Otk é EMOLYE, eon, 
E doxet. *O8e ydp, my 5° eyes, TavTaTacw av 
BcBarwoat}eBa, el TL yay ete ev TH Woy apde- 
oByret, Ta popriKa avT@ mpoopeportes. Tlota 873 
Ofov «i déou pas dvopohoyetabau mepl Te exelvns 
Tis moAcws Kal Tod extn dpolws trepuKoros TE 
Kal TeOpappevov dv5pos, el Soke’ av TapaKara- 
Onany xpuatov 7, dpyuptov dcEdprevos 6 Tovobros 
aTrooTepyoat, Ti ay ole olnOjvae TOUTO avrov 
443 SpGoar paAdAov 7 OGoL p21) TowodToL; Ovdsév 
é¢n. Odxodv kal tcpoovAvay Kat KAoT@v Kal 
mpodootdyv, 7 idia étaipwy 7 Synpoaia mdAcwr, 
exTOS av obtos ein; "Exros. Kat py. odd? 
OTwoTiody amuotos 7 Kara opkous } Kara Tas 
dAAas dporoytas. Ids yap av; Moryetat peny 
Kal yovewy ducAevaut Kat Bedv aepamevotat Travrt 
aAAw waAXov 2) T@ TowovTw mpoorkovow. Tlavri 
Bpévto, épn. Ovdxodv tovtwv mavrwv alziov, dre 


4 modddxis: that is, by the principle of 1é éavurov 
TpaTrev. 

> drauBdtWverar: is the edge or outline of the definition 
blunted or dimmed when we transfer it to the individual ? 

¢ The transcendental or philosophical definition is con- 
firmed by vulgar tests. The man who is just in Plato’s 
sense will not steal or betray or fail in ordinary duties. 
Cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1178 b 16  goprixds 6 érawos .. . 
to say that the gods are od¢poves. Similarly Plato feels 
that there is a certain vulgarity in applying the cheap 
tests of prudential morality (¢/. Phaedo 68 c-p) to intrinsic 
virtue, ‘* Be this,” is the highest expression of the moral 
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individual.” “ But surely, now, a man is just by that 
which and in the way we have so often® described.” 
“ That is altogether necessary.” ‘‘ Well then,” said 
I, “ has our idea of justice in any way lost the edge ® 
of its contour so as to look like anything else than 
precisely what it showed itself to be in the state?” 
“T think not,” he said. “‘ We might,” I said, “‘ com- 
pletely confirm your reply and our own conviction 
thus, if anything in our minds still disputes our defini- 
tion—by applying commonplace and vulgar ¢ tests to 
it.” ‘What are these?’ “For example, if an 
answer were demanded to the question concerning 
that city and the man whose birth and breeding was 
in harmony with it, whether we believe that such a 
man, entrusted with a deposit ¢ of gold or silver, would 
withhold it and embezzle it, who do you suppose 
would think that he would be more likely so to act 
than men of a different kind?” ‘‘ No one would,” 
he said. ‘“ And would not he be far removed from 
sacrilege and theft and betrayal of comrades in 
private life or of the state in public?” ‘‘ He would.” 
“* And, moreover, he would not be in any way faithless 
either in the keeping of his oaths or in other agree- 
ments.” “‘Howcouldhe?”’ “ Adultery, surely, and 
neglect of parents and of the due service of the gods 
would pertain to anyone rather than to such a man.” 
‘To anyone indeed,” he said. “ And is not the cause 


law. ‘Do this,” inevitably follows. Cf. Leslie Stephen, 
Science of Ethics, pp. 376 and 385, and Emerson, Self- 
Reliance: ‘But I may also neglect the reflex standard, 
and absolve me to myself . . . If anyone imagines that this 
law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day.” The 
Xenophontic Socrates (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 10-11 and iv. 4. 17) 
relies on these vulgar tests. 
4 Cf. supra on 332 a and Aristot. Rhet. 1383 b 21. 
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abtod Tv ev adt@ Exaotov Ta adtob mpdrret 
apxjs Te mép Kal Tod dpyeobar; Totro pev odv, 
Kat oddev GAXo. “Ere te obv Erepov Cnreis dixato- 
ovvynv elvar 7) TavTyv THY Siva, 7 Tovs ToLOd- 
tous dvSpas te mapéxetar Kai modes; Ma Ata, 
8 ds, odk Eywye. 

XVII. TéAcov dpa tjuiv ro evimviov amotereé- 
Neorat, 6 Efapev Uromreboat, ws edOds apydopevor 
Ths moAews oixilew Kata Oedv tiva. eis apxrv TE 
Kal TUmov Ta THS SiKatoodyns KLVdUVEvoLEV 
euBeBnxévar. Wavtdrace pev odv. To b€ ye jv 
dpa, ® TAavcwr, &.’ 6 kat dperet, cidwAdv te THs 
Sixatocvvns, TO TOV ev OKUTOTOULKOY PUcEL dpOds 
éyew oxutotopety Kal adAo pndev mpatrewv, Tov dé 
rextovikov TeKTalveobar, Kal Tada 81) ovTws. 
Maiverar. To dé ye adnbés tovodro pév te Hv, ws 
Zouxev, 1) Suxatoovvy, add’ od rept THY eEw mpakw 
t@v avtob, adAd trept THY EvTos Ws aANOds TeEpi 
éavtov Kal ta €avtod, pr edoavta rtaddoTpia 


° 8. ef. supra on 434 pb. 

» The contemplation of the efdwov, image or symbol, 
leads us to the reality. The reality is always the Platonic 
Idea. The eldwdov, in the case of ordinary “things,” is the 
materia] copy which men mistake for the reality (516 a). 
In the case of spiritual things and moral ideas, there is 
no visible image or symbol (Polit. 286 a), but imperfect 
analogies, popular definitions, suggestive phrases, as 7a éavrod 
mpdrrev, well-meant laws and institutions serve as the ef6wa 
in which the philosophic dialectician may find a reflection 
of the true idea. Cf. on 520 c, Sophist 234 c, Theaetet. 
150 B. 

° Cf. Tim. 86 pv, Laws 731 £, Apol. 23a. The reality of 
justice as distinguished from the efdwov, which in this case 
is merely the economic division of labour. Adam errs in 
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of this to be found in the fact that each of the 
principles within him does its own work in the 
matter of ruling and being ruled?”’ “ Yes, that and 
nothing else.” “ Do you still, then, look for justice 
to be anything else than this potency which provides 
men and cities of this sort?” ‘‘ No, by heaven,” 
he said, ‘I do not.” 

XVII. “ Finished, then, is our dream and perfected 
—the surmise we spoke of,* that, by some Providence, 
at the very beginning of our foundation of the state, 
wechanced to hit upon the original principle and a sort 
of type of justice.” “‘ Most assuredly.” “‘ It really 
was, it seems, Glaucon, which is why it helps,® a sort 
of adumbration of justice, this principle that it is right 
for the cobbler by nature to cobble and occupy him- 
self with nothing else, and the carpenter to practise 
carpentry, and similarly all others. But the truth of 
the matter ° was, as it seems, that justice is indecd 
something of this kind, yet not in regard to the doing 
of one’s own business externally, but with regard to 
that which is within and in the true sense concerns 
one’s self, and the things of one’s self—it means that 4 


thinking that the real justice is justice in the soul, and the 
eldwdov is justice in the state. In the state too the division 
of labour may be taken in the lower or in the higher sense. 
Cf. supra on 370 a, Introd. p. xv. 

4 un édcavra ... ddtay 444 a: of. Gorgias 459 c, 462 o. 
A series of participles in implied indirect discourse expand 
the meaning of rij évris (pag), and enumerate the con- 
ditions precedent (resumed in olrw 64 443 £; of. Protag. 
325 a) of all action which is to be called just if it tends to 
preserve this inner harmony of soul, and the reverse if it 
tends to dissolve it. The subject of rpdrrew is anybody or 
Everyman. For the general type of sentence and the Stoic 
principle that nothing imports but virtue cf. 591 = and 
618 a 
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mpdrrew ExaoTov ev avT@ pydé mrohumpayyLovet 
mpos dAAnAa Ta ev TH pvxy7 yevn, aAAa TO 
ovre Ta olKela €v Oépevov Kal dpé avTa adrov 
abrob Kal KoopnoavTa Kal pidov yevopevov EauT@ 
Kal vvappocavra T pla évTa aomep dpous Tpets 
dppovias drexv@s vedrns Te Kal Umdrys Kal 
Eons, Kal ei dANa attra petakv Tuyxdver ovra, 
mavra. tabra évvdjoavTa Kal mavTdTracw eva. 
yevopevov ex TroAAOy, oddpova Kat pwoopevov, 
ovTw 87 mpdrreww 791), édy TL MpaTTH 7% Tept 
XPHUAT wv KT How 7 mrepl oWLaTos Oepametay H Kat 
mohuruKov TH a epi Ta tdia EvuBdoraa, ev maou 
Tovrous Hyoupevov Kal dvondlovra Suxatav pev 
kat Kadjy mpaéw, ) av tadtyv thy ew awln Te 
Kal Suvarrepyalyrar, oogiav dé THY emoTaTobcay 
TavTn TH mpage emioTHnv, aduKov dé mpagw, 
1) av det tavtnv Avy, auabiay Sé TH tavTn ad 


2 Cf. supra on 433 &. 

> Cf. Gorg. 491 p where Callicles does not understand. 

° Cf. Gorg. 504. 

@ Cf. infra 621 c and supra on 352 a. 

¢ The harmony of the three parts of the soul is compared 
to that of the three fundamental notes or strings in the 
octave, including any intervening tones, and so by implica- 
tion any faculties of the soul overlooked in the preceding 
classification. Cf. Plutarch, Plat. Quest. 9, Proclus, p. 230 
Kroll. doep introduces the images, the exact application 
of which is pointed by arexvGs. Cf.0on343c¢. The scholiast 
tries to make two octaves (dls dua macGv) of it. The technical 
musical details have at the most an antiquarian interest, and 
in no way affect the thought, which is that of Shakespeare’s 


For government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
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a man must not suffer the principles in his soul to do 
each the work of some other and interfere and meddle 
with one another, but that he should dispose well of 
what in the true sense of the word is properly his own,? 
and having first attained to self-mastery ° and beauti- 
ful order ¢ within himself,¢ and having harmonized ¢ 
these three principles, the notes or intervals of three 
terms quite literally the lowest, the highest, and the 
mean, and all others there may be between them, 
and having linked and bound all three together and 
made of himself a unit,’ one man instead of many, 
self-controlled and in unison, he should then and then 
only turn to practice if he find aught to do either in the 
getting of wealth or the tendance of the body orit may 
be in political action or private business, in all such 
doings believing and naming’ the just and honour- 
able action to be that which preserves and helps to 
produce this condition of soul, and wisdom the science 
that presides over such conduct; and believing and 
naming the unjust action to be that which ever tends 
to overthrow this spiritual constitution, and brutish 


Congreeing in a full and natural close 


Like music. (Henry V.1. ii. 179.) 
Cf. Cicero, De Rep. ii. 42, and Milton (Reason of Church 
Government), “Discipline . . . which with her musical 


chords preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.” 

* Cf. Epin. 992 ». The idea was claimed for the Pyth- 
agoreans; cf. Zeller 1. i. p. 463, Guyau, Hsquisse d’una 
Morale, p. 109 ‘‘La moralité n’est autre chose que ]’unité 
de l’étre.” ‘The key to effective life is unity of life,” says 
another modern rationalist. 

9 dvoudtovra betrays a consciousness that the ordinary 
meaning of words is somewhat forced for edification. Cf. 
Laws 864 a-s and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 9, n. 21. 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1138 b 6) would regard all this as mere 
metaphor. 
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émotatodoay Sdfav. Tavrdnaow, 7} 8 ds, @ 
Lawdxpates, adAnOA Aé€yeis. Elev, Hv Oo eye: TOV 
pev Sixaov Kai avSpa Kal méAw Kat Suxavoovyn, 
6 tvyydver ev adtois ov, et daipev edpyKevar, ovK 
av mdvu tt, oluar, Sdéayev pevdeo8a. Ma Ata 
od pévtor, €dy. Odpev dpa; Ddpev. 

XVII. "Eotw 87, Fv 8 eyd: pera yap tobro 
akemtéov, olwat, aduciav. AjAov Ste. Odxodv 
oTdow Twa ad tTpiav dvtwy tovTwy Set adrynv 
elvat Kal moAumpaypootrvnv Kal adAoTpiompayyo- 
avvnv Kal éravdotacw pepous Twos TH GAw Tis 
puxjs, wv’ dpxyn ev adtH od mpoofKov, adAa Tow- 
ovTov dOvtos duUcet, olov mpemew atT@ Sovdcveuv 
TO TO apxtkod yévous ovtt'; Tovar’ ata, oluwar, 
dyjcopev Kal thy tTovTwy Tapaxnvy Kal mAdynv 
elva THY Te adiKiay Kal akoAaclay Kal detAlav Kal 
apuabiav Kat EvAA}BSynv wacav Kaxiav. Tatra perv 
obv tadra, hyn. Ovdxotv, jv 8 eyd, Kal To ddiKka 
mpatrew Kal TO aduKeiv Kal ad TO Sikata moteiv, 
taita mdvra Tvyxdver dvta KatddyAa dyn cadds, 
eiep Kal 1) aducia Te Kal dixatoovvn; ads 87; 
“Ort, hv & eyad, tuyydver oddév Siadepovta tar 
vytewav Te Kal voowd@v, ws exeiva ev owpatt, 


1 rpérew . . . Sv7t is plainly the better reading. Burnet 
amends the additional rod 5’ ad dSovevew of several mss. toT@ 6’ 
ov Sovdevew, which might be justified by 358 a. 


9 émcorjuny ... ddtay: a hint of a fundamental distinc- 
tion, not explicitly mentioned before in the Republic. Cf. 
Meno 97 8 ff. and Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 47-49. 
It is used here rhetorically to exalt justice and disparage 
injustice. dyuaQia is a very strong word, possibly used here 
already in the special Platonic sense: the ignorance that 
mistakes itself for knowledge. Cf. Sophist 229 c. 
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ignorance, to be the opinion® that in turn presides ® 
over this.”” “What you say is entirely true, Socrates.” 
“Well,” said I, “if we should affirm that we had 
found the just man and state and what justice really 
is® in them, I think we should not be much mis- 
taken” “No indeed, we should not,” he said. 
“Shall we affirm it, then?”’ ‘ Let us so affirm.” 
XVIII. “So be it, then,” said I; “‘ next after this, I 
take it, we must consider injustice.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 
** Must not this be a kind of civil war ¢ of these three 
principles, their meddlesomeness* and interference 
with one another’s functions, and the revolt of one 
part against the whole of the soul that it may hold 
therein a rule which does not belong to it, since its 
nature is such that it befits it to serve as a slave to 
the ruling principle? Something of this sort, I fancy, 
is what we shall say, and that the confusion of these 
principles and their straying from their proper course 
is injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and 
brutish ignorance and, in general, all turpitude.” 
“‘ Precisely this,” he replied. “‘ Then,” said I, “ to 
act unjustly and be unjust and in turn to act justly— 
the meaning of all these terms becomes at once plain 
and clear, since injustice and justice are so.” “‘ How 
so?” ‘ Because,” said I, ‘‘ these are in the soul 
what? the healthful and thediseaseful are in the body ; 


> émistarovcay: Isocrates would have used a synonym 
instead of repeating the word. 


¢ Cf. 337 B. 
4 grdow: cf. 440 ex. It is defined in Sophist 228 B. 


Aristotle would again regard this as mere metaphor. 
* rodumpaypootrvny: supra 434 B and Isoe. viii. 59. 
4 tv\A/Bdnv: summing up, as in Phaedo 69 s. 
9 Ws éxetva: a proportion is thus usually stated in an- 


acoluthic apposition. 
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radra ev yvyy. Iq; dy. Ta per mov dyrewa 


Syiccay euro’, ta dé voowdn vdgor. Nai. 
Odwody cal rd pev Sikaca mpadrrew Secxacoovyny 


D gumore?, ro 8 ddexa aSexiav; “Avdyxn. “Ete dé 
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To py dylecay motety Ta ev TH OwpaTe KaTa 
dvow xa@iordvat Kparety te Kal KparetoBae tn” 
» - % é ‘\ 4 La \ 
aMojAwr, td Se vdcor mapa dvow apyew Te Kal 
dpxyeaPar dAdo Sax’ aGAdov. “Eore ydp. Ovdxodiv 
ad, édnv, 7d: Sexarcoovrny eumorety Ta ev TH YuxF 
~ \ ~ 
xara diow xabiordvar Kparety re Kal mparetobar 
¢ 3 2 \ \ > UJ \ 4 ~~ 
dn? a@AdjAwr, td Se adixiae mapa dow ape 
te wal dpyeaBar dAdo da’ addouv; Kody, &dy. 
*Aper) pev dpa, ds Eouxer, dylecd té Tis av ely 
kal Kaddos xai evdeSia Yuyfs, Kkaxia S€ vdaos te 
\ Care , » ° > > 
cat aloyos xal do@dvera, “Eotw ottw. *Ap’ odv 
od Kal Ta pev Kadd emerpdevpara els apeTis KTH- 
ow déper, ra S aloypad els Kaxias; “Avdyxn. 
XIN. Tod &) Aoeror Ady, cs Eourcev, Atv eori 
a Ud 
ondyiacbar, morepor ad AvarreAc? Sikard Te mpdr- 
rew Kal Kadd emerndevew Kal elvar Sicaov, dav re 
AavGdvyn edv re jet) ToLoHTos wr, 7) aducety Te Kal 
¥O 9»? \ ~ ’ A , 
adixov elvar, edvrep pr) SSO Sleyny ude BeAtriwv 
yiyentat Kodalouevos. ‘AA’, Edy, & Lwxpares, 


* The common-sense point of view, ‘fil fabricando faber.” 
Cf. Aristot. Bth. Nic. 1108 a $2. 

In Georg. 460 3, Socrates argues the paradox that he who 
gL Justice does it. Cf Unity ef Plato's Thought, p. 11, 
n, 42, 

> Cf. the generalization of gows to include medicine and 
music in Symp, 186-187, and Tim, 82 a, Laws 906 c, Unity ef 
Plato's Thought, n. 500. 

* The identification of virtue with spiritual health really, 
as Plato says (445 a), answers the main question of the 
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there is no difference.” ‘‘ In what respect?” he 
said. “ Healthful things surely engender health? and 
diseaseful disease.” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Then does not doing 
just acts engender justice and unjust injustice?” 
“Of necessity.” ‘‘ But to produce health is to 
establish the elements in a body in the natural 
relation of dominating and being dominated ® by one 
another, while to cause disease is to bring it about 
that one rules or is ruled by the other contrary to 
nature.” ‘‘ Yes, that is so.” ‘‘ And is it not like- 
wise the production of justice in the soul to establish 
its principles in the natural relation of controlling 
and being controlled by one another, while injustice 
is to cause the one to rule or be ruled by the other 
contrary to nature?’’ “Exactly so,” he _ said. 
“Virtue, then, as it seems, would be akind of health 
and beauty and good condition of the soul, and vice 
would be disease,? ugliness, and weakness.” “‘It is 
so.” “Then is it not also true that beautiful and 
honourable pursuits tend to the winning of virtue 
and the ugly to vice?”’ “‘ Of necessity.”’ 

XIX. ‘“ And now at last, it seems, it remains for us 
to consider whether it is profitable to do justice and 
practise honourable pursuits and be just, whether one 
is known to be such or not, or whether injustice 
profits, and to be unjust, if only a man escape punish- 
ment and is not bettered by chastisement‘”’ “ Nay, 


Republic. It is not explicitly used as one of the three final 
arguments in the ninth book, but is implied in 591 8. It is 
found ‘“‘already”’ in Crito 47 p-x. Cf. Gorg. 479 B. 

4 xaxla... aloxos: Sophist 228 x distinguishes two forms 
of xaxia: vécos or moral evil, and ignorance or aloxos. Cf. 
Gorg. 477 8. 

° édv re... édy Te: of. supra 337 Cc, 367 E, 427 D, 429 E. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 512 a-B, and supra on 380 B. 
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A 7 4 
yeroiov éuovye daiverar TO oxeupa yiyveobar 75m, 
> A a f 
et TOO pev owpatos THs Pvcews SiapGerpopevns 
a , 
Soxet od Biwrov elvar oddé peta TAaVTwWY aLTiWV TE 
\ , > 
Kat moT@v Kai mavtos mAoUTOUV Kal TaOnS apx7s, 
A ~ ~ , 
ths S€ atro6 tovTouv @ Capmev divcews Tapat- 
Mv ” 
Tonevns Kal Sdiadberpopevns Biwrdv dpa €orat, 
~ ~ \ lol 
edvmep tis town 6 av BovAnOH dAdo Any TobTO, 
Oe , \ \ > U > , 
om0fev Kakias pev Kal ddukias atrad\ayyoetat, 
7 
dixacoovyny Sé€ Kal apeTHy KTHoETAL, emrELdrTEp 
277 ” . os e ers § nf AO 
efavn ye ovta éxdtepa ola nets dveAnAvOaper. 
a ? / 
Tedotov ydp, jv 8 eyd: aA duws eémeimep 
~ / 
evrat0a eAnAvOapev, Soov oldv te oadéorata 
a A \ > /, 
KaTiely OTe TadTa ovTwWs ExEL, OV XPT) ATToKdvELV. 
“Hewota vy tov Aia, é¢y, mdvtwy amoKpnteéov. 
a ~ > 9) ne \ om” ¢ a ae 
Acdpo viv, Av 8 eyd, wa Kal iSyns, doa Kal €idn 
” e / e > \ a oe \ \ om” Oé 
Exel 7) Kakia, Ws euol Soxe?, a ye 81) Kal af.a Bas. 
“Exropat, €dn: povov Adye. Kai pv, fv 8 eye, 
woTep amo oKoTds por daiverat, emerd7) evtadba 
> la “~ / a A s ~ 
avaPeBrkapev tod Adyou, év pev elvar eldos Tis 


* Cf. 456 p. On the following argumentum ex contrario 
cf. supra on 336 E. 

> Cf. on 353 bp and Aristot. De an. 414 a 12 ff. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 41. 

¢ Cf. 577 vp, Gorg. 466 ©. If all men desire the good, he 
who does evil does not do what he really wishes. 

4 cov . . . karidew is generally taken as epexegetic of 
évrad@a. It is rather felt with ov xpi droxduvew, 

* Cf. Apol. 25 c, 

t & ye dh cal déta Oéas: for xal cf. Soph. 223 a, 229 v, Tim. 
83 c, Polit. 285 8, and infra 544 a, c-p. By the strict 
theory of ideas any distinction may mark a class, and so 
constitute an idea. (Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, 
pp. 22-25.) But Plato’s logical practice recognizes that 
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Socrates,” he said, “I think that from this point on 
our inquiry becomes an absurdity *—if, while life is 
admittedly intolerable with a ruined constitution of 
body even though accompanied by all the food and 
drink and wealth and power in the world, we are 
yet to be asked to suppose that, when the very nature 
and constitution of that whereby we live? is disordered 
and corrupted, life is going to be worth living, if a 
man can only do as he pleases,’ and pleases to do any- 
thing save that which will rid him of evil and injustice 
and make him possessed of justice and virtue—now 
that the two have been shown to be as we have 
described them.” “ Yes, it is absurd,” said I; ‘* but 
nevertheless, now that we have won to this height, 
we must not grow weary in endeavouring to discover 4 
with the utmost possible clearness that these things 
are so.” “ That is the last thing in the world we 
must do,” he said. ‘“‘ Come up here ® then,” said I, 
“that you may see how many are the kinds of evil, 
I mean those that it is worth while to observe and 
distinguish” “I am with you,” he said; “ only do 
you say on.” “ And truly,” said I, “ now that we 
have come to this height9 of argument I seem to see 


only typical or relevant “Ideas” are worth naming or 
considering. The Republic does not raise the metaphysical 
question how a true idea is to be distinguished from a part 
or from a partial or casual concept. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 52-53, n. 381, Polit. 263 a-s. 

9 Of. 588 8, Emerson, Nominalist and Realist, ii. p. 256; 
“We like to come to a height of land and see the landscape, 
just as we value a general remark in conversation.” Cf. 
Lowell, Democracy, Prose Works, vi. 8: ‘tHe who has 
mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will 
never hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of 
speculation.” From this and 517 a-s, the avdfacis became 
a technical or cant term in Neoplatonism. 
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dperhs, dmepa S¢ ris Kalas, térrapa Ss ev 
atrois drra dv Kal dgiov emyrnobiva. ds 
Aéyers; Edy. “Ocor, Fv 8 eyed, wodcTrerdv Tporot 
eiclv elSn Exovres, Tocodros Kwdvvedovor Kat 

Pe tporor elvar. IIdooe 34; Tevre ev, hv 
ey, Tmodrerdv, mévre SE puyts. Aéye, &dy, 
tives. Aéyw, elrov, Ste els pdv odtos Ov tyes 
SveAnAVBayev modrelas ein Gv TpdTos, €moVvo- 
pacbein 8° av Kat Siyq? eyyevomevou peév yap 
avSpos évds év Tots dpyovar Siad€epovros BacrAcia 
dv KAnOein, mActdvwv S€ apiotoxparia. *AAnOA, 
édn. Todro ev roivur, jv 8 eyed, &v €lSos Aéyw: 

Eovre yap av melous odte els eyyevduevos Kur}- 
cerev dv tav afiwv Adyou vowwy THs mdéAEws, 
tpoph te Kai maidela xpnoduevos, F SipAPomer. 
Od yap eixds, édy. 


* & xéy, etc.: perhaps a faint reminiscence of the line 
é€o@OXol wey yap dwAds, ravrodawds dé xaxol, 


quoted by Aristot. Hih. Nic. 1106 b 85. It sl Plato's 
principle of the unity of virtue, as drepa below suggests 
the logical doctrine of the Phileb. 16 and Parmen. 145 a, 
~~ B-c that the other of the definite idea is the indefinite and 
infinite. 

> The true state is that in which knowledge governs. It 
may be named indifferently monarchy, or aristocracy, accord- 
ing as such knowledge happens to be found in one or more 
than one. It can never i the possession of many. C/f. 
infra 494 a. The inconsistencies which some critics have 
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as from a point of outlook that there is one form? of 
excellence, and that the forms of evil are infinite, 
yet that there are some four among them that it is 
worth while to take note of.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
he said. ‘‘ As many as are the varieties of political 
constitutions that constitute specific types, so many, 
it seems likely, are the characters of soul.” ‘‘ How 
many, pray?” ‘There are five kinds of constitu- 
tions,” said I, “‘ and five kinds of soul.” ‘‘ Tell me 
what they are,” he said. “I tell you,” said I, “ that 
one way of government would be the constitution 
that we have just expounded, but the names that 
might be applied to it are two.® If one man of sur- 
passing merit rose among the rulers, it would be 
denominated royalty ; if more than one, aristocracy.” 
“True,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,’ I said, ‘‘ this is one 
of the forms I have in mind. For neither would a 
number of such men, nor one if he arose among them, 
alter to any extent worth mentioning the laws of 
our city—if he preserved the breeding and the educa- 
tion that we have described.”’ ‘It is not likely,” 
he said. 

found between this statement and other parts of the Republic, 
are imaginary. Hitherto the Republic has contemplated a 
plurality of rulers, and such is its scheme to the end. But 
we are explicitly warned in 540 p and 587 p that this is 
a matter of indifference. It is idle then to argue with 
Immisch, Krohn, and others that the passage marks a 
sudden, violent alteration of the original design. 
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449 I, “Ayabiy ev Tolvuy THY Tovar ay mow Te kal 
moureiay Kal dpOrjv KAAD, K Kal dvSpa TOV Tovodrov 
Karas dé Tas aAXas Kal 7mapTnpEvas, cizrep avTn 
op6y}, mept Te moAewv Sroucrers kal qept iSivra@y 
yuyts TpoTrov KaTaoKeyy, év TETTAPOL Tmovnplas 
cSeow ovoas. Tloias 5) cravras; é¢n. Kal ey@ 
jeev Fa Tas ehettis epdv, ads Hou epaivovTo EKacTat 

Beg aM} Awy _bevaBaivery: 6 d€ Todd€uapyos— 
opiKpov yap amwrépw tod "Adeyudvrov Kaljoto— 
exteivas THY XEetpa Kal AaBdpevos TOD iwatiov dvw- 
Dev avTod mapa. TOV Gpov ekeivov TE TpooNnyayeTo 
Kal mporetvas €avrov éAeyev drra TpookEeKUPus, 
dv aAdo bev ovdev KarnKkovoape, Tobe O€" 
be py ge obv, édy, 7) Ti Spaoopev; “Hxvora 

€) é€¢yn 6 OA Seahenee peya 797 Aéywv. Kal 
ast Te padtora, ednv, duets odk adiete; Le, 


* Cf. on 427 x, and Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 14; 
for 6p6%, ‘“‘normal,”’ see p. 423. 

® xaracxevyjy: a highly general word not ‘to be pressed in 
this periphrasis. C/. Gorg. 455 8, 477 B. 

° Cf. 562 c, Theaetet. 180 c, Stein on Herod. ji. 5. For the 
transition here to the digression of books V., VI., and VII. 
ef. Introd. p. xvii, Phaedo 84c. ‘*Digression’’ need not 
imply that these books were not a part of the original 
design. 
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I. “ To such a city, then, or constitution I apply the 
terms good@and right—and to thecorresponding kind 
of man; but the others I describe as bad and mis- 
taken, if this one is right, in respect both to the 
administration of states and to the formation® of 
the character of the individual soul, they falling under 
four forms of badness.” ‘‘ What are these,’ he said. 
And I was going on® to enumerate them in what 
seemed to me the order of their evolution? from one 
another, when Polemarchus—he sat at some little 
distance ¢ from Adeimantus—stretched forth his hand, 
and, taking hold of his garment’ from above by the 
shoulder, drew the other toward him and, leaning 
forward himself, spoke a few words in his ear, of 
which we overheard nothing’ else save only this, 
“Shall we let him off,* then,” he said, ‘‘ or what shall 
we do?” ‘By no means,” said Adeimantus, now 
raising his voice. ‘‘ What, pray,’ ‘said I, “is it that 
you are not letting off?’ ‘‘ You,” said he. ‘“ And 


4 yeraBalvew: the word is half technical. Cf. 547 o, 
550 pv, Laws 676 a, 736 p-£, 894 a. 

* dmwrépw absolutely. Cf. Cratinus 229 Kock bya xayvrat 
THs Nbpas amwrépw, 

4 Cf. 327 8. 9 Cf. 359 &. » Cf. on 327 c. 

§ Of. 337 v, 343 B, 421 c, 612 c, Laches 188 5, Meno 80 B. 
There is a play on the double meaning, *‘ What, pray?” and 


““ Why, pray?” 
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CH 8 ds. “Or, eyd elrov, ti pdAcora; "Amrop~ 
pabupetvy uiv Soxeis, &dy, Kal elSos SdAov od Td 
€Adyiorov éxkAérrew tod Adyov, wa jr) SeeABys, 
kai Arjcew oinOAvar cimav adrd davAws, ds apa 
mept yuvakav te Kal maiSwy mavtt dirov, ore 
Kowa Ta dilwy Eorat. Odxodv dpbds, Edynv, @ 
*Adciuavre; Nai, } 8 ds: ddd rd dps todo, 
@omep taAAa, Adyou Setrar, tis 6. Tpdmos Tis 
Kowwvias: moot yap av yévowro. jr) odv maps 
D dvria od Héyeis. ws tuets maAar mepynévopev 
olduevol o€ ov prvnobrjcecbar maiSorotias Te mépt, 
m&s matSoroujoovrat, Kat yevouevovs mas Opéd- 
yrovot, Kal SAnv tavrnv iv Adyets Kowwriav 
yuvaikav re Kal maidwy péya yap te oldueba 
gépew Kat dAov eis moArelav dpOds 7 pr) dpbds 
ylyvopevov. viv odv emedi) aAAns emrauPdver 
modtrelas amply tadra ikavds dSreAdobar, SéSoKrat 
450 Huty todro, 6 od yKovoas, TO oe pr) pebievat, 
mpiv av tadta mavtTa womep TaAXa ScOns. Kai 
ene toivuv, 6 DAavcwv én, Kowwvdr tis ynjdov 
tavtns Tibere. *Awéder, Edn 6 Opacdmayos, maar 
tadra Sedoypeva nuiv vouile, & Ded«pares. 
II. Olov, Fv & eyed, cipydoacbe emiAaBdpevol 
@ Cf. Soph. Trach. 437. > So Isoc. xv. T4 dros efSeor, 
* Cf. 424 a, Laws 739 c. Aristotle says that the posses- 
sions of friends should be separate in ownership but common 
in use, as at Sparta. Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. 


p. 201, Epicurus in Diog. Laert. x. 11, Aristot. Pol. 1268 a 
30 ff., Eurip. Androm. 270. 


@ Cf. 459 pv, Laws 668 vp, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 18, Shakes. 
Tro. and Cres. 1. i, 23 “ But here’s yet in the word herea/ter 
the kneading, the making of the cake,” eta, 


us ae Laws 665 8 7. 
4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1264 a 12, 
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for what special reason, pray?” said I. ‘‘ We think 
you are a slacker,” he said, “and are trying to cheat? 
us out of a whole division,’ and that not the least, of 
the argument to avoid the trouble of expounding it, 
and expect to ‘ get away with it’ by observing thus 
lightly that, of course, in respect to women and 
children it is obvious to everybody that the posses- 
sions of friends will be in common.” ‘ Well, isn’t 
that right, Adeimantus?”’ I said. ‘“‘ Yes,” said he, 
“ but this word ‘ right,’? like other things, requires 
defining ¢ as to the way’ and manner of such a com- 
munity. There might be many ways. Don’t, then, 
pass over the one that you’ have in mind. For we 
have long been lying in wait for you, expecting that 
you would say something both of the procreation of 
children and their bringing up,’ and would explain 
the whole matter of the community of women and 
children of which you speak. We think that the 
right or wrong management of this makes a great 
difference, all the difference in the world,‘ in the 
constitution of a state ; so now, since you are begin- 
ning on another constitution before sufficiently defin- 
ing this, we are firmly resolved, as you overheard, not 
to let you go till you have expounded all this as fully 
as you did the rest.” “‘Set me down, too,” said 
Glaucon, “as voting this ticket/”’ “ Surely,” said 
Thrasymachus, ‘‘ you may consider it a joint resolu- 
tion of us all, Socrates.” 

II. ‘‘ What a thing you have done,” said I, “ in thus 

9 Emphatic. Cf. 427 x. : 

h vevouévous: a noun is supplied from the preceding verb. 


Cf. on 598 c, and supra on 341 pv. 

Y; péya ... kal Sdov: cf. 469 c, 527 c, Phaedo 79 £, Laws 
779 B, 944 c, Symp. 188 p, Demosth. ii. 22, Aeschyl. Prom. 
961. § Cf. Protag. 330 c. 
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pov. Ooov Adyov maAw Gorep e€ apyis Kwetre 
mept Ths mohuretas! nv ds 757 Sen Avdas eywrye 
EXxaupov ayaTrav, et Tts edgou TavTa drodefauevos 
tote Ooov EopOY Aoyev emeyeipere> Ov 6 i 
TaphKa Tore, p21) mapacxot moAdv dxAov. Ti Sé; 
9 8 ds 6 Opacduaxos- Xpusoxorcovras ote 
Tovade viv evddde adix8at, add’ od Adywv aKovoo- 
pévous; Nat, elzov, _beTptov ye. Meérpov &é y’, 
edn, @ Lewkpares, 6 Dravxwr, ToLvTwY Adyew 
dxovew dhos 6 Bios vobv Exovoww. GAAa TO ev 
7peTepov €a: od dé wept ay Epwr@uev pydapads 
dmoxduns i] cot Soxet Sueftady, tis } Kowa Tots 
purag Hiv mraideov Te mépt Kai yuraucay EoTat 
Kat Tpodpis véwy ett over, THs ev T@ peragd 
Xpovep yeyvorevns yeveoeds Te Kal maideias, ¥ » 3} 
emumovwrdTy Soxet elvac. mepa odv eivety riva 
tpétov Set yiyverOar adryv. Od padwr, @ 
evdayiov, Hv 8° éyw, dveABetv: woAAds yap anvorias 
Exe ETt uGAAov TOV EuTpoobev dv SujABopev. Kat 
yap ws Svvara Aéyerau, dmorotr” av, Kal ef 6 Tt 
pddvora yevorro, Ws apior dy eb) Tadra, Kat 
TavTn amortyoetat. did $1) Kal dxvos Tis adrav 


® Cf. Theaetet. 184 c, Gorg. 469 c. 

* For the metaphor cf. Eurip. Bacchae 710 and oexjvos, 
Rep. 574 p, Cratyl. 401 c, Meno 72 a. 

. Cf. Phileb. 36 v, Theaetet. 184 a, Cratyl. 411 a. 

4 Thrasymachus speaks here for the last time. He is 
mentioned in 357 a, 358 BoC, 498 c, 545 B, 590 pv, 

* Lit. ‘to smelt ore.”’ The expression was proverbial 
and was explained by an obscure anecdote. Cf. Leutsch, 
Paroemiographi, ii. pp. 91, 727, and i. p. 464, and com- 
mentators on Herod. iii. 102. 

? Plato often anticipates and repels the charge of tedious 
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challenging? me! What a huge debate you have 
started afresh, as it were, about this polity, in the 
supposed completion of which I was rejoicing, being 
only too glad to have it accepted as I then set it 
forth! You don’t realize what a swarm? of arguments 
you are stirring up ° by this demand, which | foresaw 
and evaded to save us no end of trouble.” “ Well,” 
said Thrasymachus,? “‘ do you suppose this company 
has come here to prospect for gold ¢ and not to listen 
to discussions?” ‘ Yes,” I said, “in measure.” 
““ Nay, Socrates,”’ said Glaucon, “‘ the measure’ of 
listening to such discussions is the whole of life for 
reasonable men. So don’t consider us, and do not 
you yourself grow weary in explaining to us what we 
ask for, your views as to how this communion of wives 
and children among our guardians will be managed, 
and also about the rearing of the children while still 
young in the interval between’ birth and formal 
schooling which is thought to be the most difficult 
part of education. Try, then, to tell us what must 
be the manner of it.” “It is not an easy thing to 
expound, my dear fellow,” said I, “‘ for even more 
than the provisions that precede it, it raises many 
doubts. For one might doubt whether what is pro- 
posed is possible” and, even conceding the possibility, 
one might still be sceptical whether it is best. For 
which reason one, as it were, shrinks from touching 


length (see Polit. 286 c, Phileb. 28 v, 36 p). Here the 
thought takes a different turn (as 504.c). The 4¢ ye implies 
a slight rebuke (cf. Class. Phil. xiv. pp. 165-174). 

9 So 498.4. Cf.on Aristoph. Acharn. 434, and Laws 792 a. 

* Of. 456 c, Thucyd. vi. 98, Introd. xvii. 

§ ef 8 7: uddora : a common formula for what a disputant 
can afford to concede. Cf. Lysias xiii. 52, xxii. 1, xxii. 10. 
It occurs six times in the Charmides. rp 
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> , > , ? \ > ‘ \ \ , 
aAnfetas o8 povov adros aAAa Kat Tods .pidovs 
évvemiomacdpevos Keloouat mept a yKLoTa Set 
ofddXrecPar. mpookuvd dé "Adpaoreav, & TAav- 
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* Cf. Introd. xxxi-xxxii, infra 456 c, 499 c, 540 p, 
Laws 736 pv, Aristot. Pol. 1260 b 29, 1265 a 17 de? perv ody 
brorlber Oat Kar edyrjv, undev wévror ddvvaror. 

> dyvwuoves=inconsiderate, unreasonable, as Andoc. ii. 6 
shows. 

° Cf. on 452 c-p, Huthydem. 3 c “To be laughed at is no 
matter,” Laws 830 B riv rév dvoirwy yédwra, Eurip. 
fr. 495, 

* 'Adpdoreav: practically equivalent to Nemesis. Cf. 
our “‘knock on wood.” Cf. Posnansky in Breslauer Phil. 
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on the matter lest the theory be regarded as nothing 
but a ‘ wish-thought,’* my dear friend.’ ‘Do not 
shrink,”’ he said, “‘ for your hearers will not be incon- 
siderate® nor distrustful nor hostile.” And I said, 
“ My good fellow, is that remark intended to encourage 
me?” “It is,” he said. ‘‘Well then,” said J, ‘‘it 
has just the contrary effect. For, if I were confident 
that I was speaking with knowledge, it would be an 
excellent encouragement. For there is both safety 
and boldness in speaking the truth with knowledge 
about our greatest and dearest concerns to those 
who are both wise and dear. But to speak when one 
doubts himself and is seeking while he talks, as I am 
doing, is a fearful and slippery venture. The fear is 
not of being laughed at,¢ for that is childish, but, lest, 
missing the truth, I fall down and drag my friends 
with me in matters where it most imports not to 
stumble. So I salute Nemesis,?Glaucon, in what I am 
about to say. For, indeed, I believe that involun- 
tary homicide is a lesser fault than to mislead opinion 
about the honourable, the good, and the just. This 
is a risk that it is better to run with enemies’ than 
Abhandl. v. 2, ‘‘ Nemesis und Adrasteia’’: Herod. i. 35, 
Aeschyl. Prom. 936, Eurip. Rhesus 342, Demosth. xxv. 37 
kal "Adpdoreav uev GvOpwiros ey éyw mpocxuy. For the moral 
earnestness of what follows cf. 336 xr, Gorg. 458 a, and 
Joubert apud Arnold, Lssays in Crit. p. 29 “Ignorance . 

is in itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first order.” 

* yap ody, “for in fact,” but often with the suggestion that 
the fact has to be faced, as ¢.g. in Tim. 47 £, where the point 
is often missed. 

! Almost proverbial. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes 
iii. 27.21. Plato is speaking here from the point of view of 
the ordinary man, and not from that of his ‘Sermon on the 
Mount ethics.” Cf. Phileb. 49 p and Gorg. 480 £, where 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. pp. 332 and 350, goes astray. 
Cf. Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 297. ro 
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vevew ev exOpois Kpeirrov 7) pidows, Bate ov" pe 
nmapapvbe?. kal 6 TAadcwv yeddoas AA’, & 
Lexpares, én, édv te md0wpev wAnppedes d7r0 
to Aoyou, adieuev oe WaTep Povov Kal KaBapov 
elvan kal ut) arrate@va Hudv: dAAG Oappyoas Aéye. 
"AAA pévrot, elov, Kabapos ye Kal exel 6 adebeis, 
cis 6 vowos Aéyeu: eikos S€ ye, elmep ext, KavOdde. 
Aéye roivuv, én, tovTov y’ évexa. Aéyew 87, 
Ednv ey, xp) avamadw ad viv, & téTe lows Eder 
edettis A€yew: taxa Sé odTws av dpOds Exor, peTa 
avdpetov Spaua mavreAds SiamrepavOev To ‘yuvat- 
Keiov ad mepaive, aAAws Te Kal émed2) od oUTW 
mpokaae?. 

III. ’AvO@pamos yap. dior Kat madevbeiow ws 
e a , > > X / > M > av 
jets SunAPonev, Kat’ eunv ddgav ob ear’ aAAy 
op6%) maidwv Te Kal yuvaur@y KT Hots TE Kal xpeta 
n~ > > / y, ~ 2 ~ 
Kat éxeivny TH Opunv lodoww, nvTEep TO TpPATOV 
wpunoapev: emexeipnoapey 5é€ mov ws ayeAns 
dvAakas Tods avdpas Kabtordvar T@ Adyw. Nai. 
*AxkodAovddpuev toivuy Kal thy yéveow Kat TpodHv 
TapatAnciay amodiovTes, Kal oxoTT@pev, et Huiv 
amperes 9) ov. lds; edn. “Ode. tas AndAcias 
Tay dvddkwy KuvvOv motepa Evudvddrrew oldpcba 
deiv, amep av of dppeves dvddtrwat, Kat Evv- 
Onpevew Kat tad\Aa Kowh mpatrew, 7) Tas pev 

1 oJ Hermann: mss. ovx ef and ed, which would be ironical. 


Adam is mistaken in supposing that Glaucon laughs at 
the irony. 


® domep marks the legal metaphor to which éxe? below 
refers. Of. Laws 869 ©, and Eurip. Hippol. 1433 and 1448- 
1450, with Hirzel, Afxn ete. p. 191, n. 1, Demosth. xxxvii. 58-59. 
Plato transfers the idea to the other world in Phaedo 114 a-x, 
where the pardon of their victims is required for the release 
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with friends, so that your encouragement is none.” 
And Glaucon, with a laugh, said, “ Nay, Socrates, if 
any false note in the argument does us any harm, we 
release you as? in a homicide case, and warrant you 
pure of hand and no deceiver of us. So speak on 


with confidence.” ‘‘ Well,’ said I, ‘‘ he who is 
released in that case is counted pure as the law 
bids, and, presumably, if there, here too.” ‘‘ Speak 


on, then,” he said, “for all this objection.” ‘ We 
must return then,’ said I, “and say now what 
perhaps ought to have been said in due sequence 
there. But maybe this way is right, that after the 
completion of the male drama we should in turn go 
through with the female,” especially since you are so 
urgent.” 

III. “ Formen, then, born and bred as we described, 
there is in my opinion no other right possession and 
use of children and women than that which accords 
with the start we gave them. Our endeavour, I 
believe, was to establish these men in our discourse 
as the guardians of a flock*?” “Yes.” “ Let us 
preserve the analogy, then, and assign them a 
generation and breeding answering to it, and see if 
it suits us or not.” ‘“‘In what way?” he said. “In 
this. Do we expect the females of watch-dogs to join 
in guarding what the males guard and to hunt with 
them and share all their pursuits or do we expect the 
of sinners. The passage is used by the older critics in the 
comparison of Plato with Christianity. 

> Sophron’s Mimes are said to have been so classified. 
For dpapa cf. also Theaetet. 150 a. 

¢ For the use of analogies drawn from animals cf. 375-376, 
422 v, 466 v, 467 B, 491 D-E, 537 a, 546 a-p, 564 a. Plato is 
only pretending to deduce his conclusions from his imagery. 
Aristotle’s literal-minded criticism objects that animals have 
no “‘economy,”’ Pol. 1264 b 4-6. oe 
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a BS A ~ , 
olkoupety evSov cs dduvdrous Sia tov TOV oKxvdd- 
, A A cal A 
Kw TOKOV TE Kal Tpodyy, Tods Sé Toveiv TE Kal 
~ a¥ A / A Lo 
mdcav émuyeAevav exew mept Ta Trotuvia; Kowy, 
; = 
E é¢n, mavta: mAnv ws aobeveotepars xpwpeba, Tots 
> = ” cael A die 
5é€ ws ioxupotépois. Oidv 7° obv, Epnv eyw, emt 
a , bal A A > \ 
Ta avTa xpHoOat tur Cow, av pn THY avTHY 
/ x , > Py PS) ~ = O > f6 
Tpopyv Te Kal madelav amodidas; Ody olov Te. 
a A A (@ A 
Ei dpa tats yuvartiv emt tadTa ypynodueBa Kat 
ry "4 speed ¢ 
452 tois avdpdor, tadta Kai Sidaxtéov adtds. Nat. 
X 207 
Movoixt) pev' éxeivors Te Kal yupvactiKy €508. 
a \ 4 \ 
Nai. Kat rais yuvativ dpa tovtw Tw Téxva Kat 
\ 4 A 
Ta Tept TOV TOAEMOV amrodoTéoV Kal xpnOTeoV KATA 
” ra 
tavtad. Eixds e€ dv Aédyes, dn. “lows 87, 
A A \ 
elov, mapa To €Bos yedota av daivorto ToAAG. zrept 
a a , eS \ 
Ta viv eyoueva, ef mpagerar % Adyerar. Kai 
pddra, edn. Ti, Fv & eyd, yedoudtatov adradv 
~ ~ a > A 
opas; 1% SAAa 81) ott yupvas Tas yuvatkas ev tais 
~ > ~ 2 
B wadaiorpais yupvalopévas peta TOV avdpav, od 
/ \ la > mM \ ” A 6 
fLovov tas véas, adda Kal 745n Tas mpecBuTépas, 
a oe 
@omep tos yépovras é€v Tots yvupvactois, oTav 
e \ ‘ \ e Cal A 4 g »\ 
pvoot Kat py dets THY ow cuws didoyupva- 
~ \ A ’ ” a \ wv 4 
ot@aw; Nz tov Ala, bn: yedotov yap av, ws ye 
1 wev] Richards’ conjecture why is attractive. 


2? Reformers always denounce this source of wit while 
conservative satirists maintain that ridicule is a test of truth. 
Cf. e.g. Renan, Avenir de la Science, p. 489 ** Le premier 

as dans la carriére philosophique est de se cuirasser contre 
e ridicule,” and Lucian, Piscator 14 ‘“*No harm can be 
done by a joke; that on the contrary, whatever is beautiful 
shines brighter . . . like gold cleansed,” Harmon in Loeb 
translation, iii, 22. There was a literature for and against 
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females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the 
bearing and the breeding of the whelps while the 
males toil and have all the care of the flock?” “‘ They 
have all things in common,” he replied, “‘ except that 
we treat the females as weaker and the males as 
stronger.” ‘‘ Isit possible, then,” said I, ‘‘ to employ 
any creature for the same ends as another if you 
do not assign it the same nurture and education?” 
“Tt is not possible.” “If, then, we are to use 
the women for the same things as the men, we must 
also teach them the same things.” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Now 
music together with gymnastic was the training we 
gave the men.” “Yes.” “‘ Then we must assign 
these two arts to the women also and the offices of 
war and employ them in the same way.” “ It would 
seem likely from what you say,” he replied. “ Per- 
haps, then,” said I, ‘the contrast with present 
custom? would make much in our proposals look 
ridiculous if our words” are to be realized in fact.” 
“Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ What then,” said I, “ is 
the funniest thing you note in them? Is it not 
obviously the women exercising unclad in the 
palestra together with the men, not only the young, 
but even the older, like old men in gymnasiums,’ 
when, though wrinkled and unpleasant to look at, 
they still persist in exercising?’’ ‘‘ Yes, on my word,” 
he replied, ‘‘ it would seem ridiculous under present 


custom (sometimes called cvy7#ea) of which there are echoes 
in Cicero’s use of consuetudo, Acad. ii. 75, De off. i. 148, 
De nat. deor. i. 83. 

> 7 Néverar: cf. on 389 D. 

¢ Of. Theaetet. 162 8, and the éyua67s or late learner in 
Theophrastus’ Characters xxvii. 14 Loeb. Eurip. Androm. 
596 ff. denounces the light attire of Spartan women when 


exercising. 
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$° > ° 
ev TO mapeoT art, davein. Odxody, qv 8 eye, 
emelTep Wpynoapev A€yew, ov poPnréov Ta Tav 
XaprevTwy oKwppata, 6oa Kal ola av etrrovev ets 
THY TovavTny petaBodny yevopevny Kal wept Ta 


C yuprdova Kal rept [ovotKny Kal ovK eAdyvora 


mept Thy TOV OTAwY oxX€ow Kal immwv oxnoets. 

’OpOas, dn, A€yets. JAM émetmrep Agyew 7péa- 
peba, TopeuTéov mpos 70 TpaxD Tob vomov, 
denOetoi Te ToUTW@Y pa) Ta. abrav mparrew dAG 
omovddlew, Kat dropvjcaow, ore ov molds xpovos 
ef ov Tots "EAnow eddKet alaypa elvat Kal yehoia, 
amep viv tots moots Tov BapBapev, yupvovs av- 
Spas opacbat, Kal OTE HpYovTo TMV yupvaciwv ™pa- 
to. pev Kpares, erecta Aakedarpovor, e€fv tots 
TOTE GOTELOLS TaVTA TabTa KWUmdeiV: 7) OUK OlEL; 


"Eywye. AAA’ éretd7, olwar, ypwpévors .dpetvov 


TO dmobveoBar rob ovyrahinrew TavTa Ta TOLAdTA 
eddy, Kal TO ev Tots 6fOadpots 52) yeAotov eLeppvy 
t7o Tob ev Tots Adyous pnvubévtos apiorov, Kal 
TobTo evedeiEato, dTt pdtatos ds yeAotov ado Tu 
nyetrat 7) TO KaKoV, Kal 6 yeAwTomoLeiy emuyerpOv 
mpos aAAnv twa oyv aroBAémwv ws yedolov 7 
THY TOO a poves TE Kal Kaxod, Kal ahod ad 
omovdaler mpos aAXov twa oKoTrov oTnodpevos 7 
TOV TOO dyabod. Navrdrace pev obv, dn. 

IV. *Ap’ odv ov T™p@Tov pey TooTo mept adtav 
dvoporoyntéov, et Suvata 7) ov, Kal doréov audt- 
ofytnow, cite Tis PidoTaicpwy cite oTovdacTiKOS 


2 Cf. Propert. iv. 13 Miiller. 

> Fora variation of this image ef. 568 v. 

¢ Plato plays on his own favourite phrase. The proper 
business of the wit is to raise a laugh. Cf. Symp. 189 s. 


a Thucyd. i. 6, Herod. i. 10. Sikes in Anthropology 
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conditions.” ‘“‘ Then,’ said I, “‘ since we have set out 
to speak our minds, we must not fear all the jibes 4 
with which the wits would greet so great a revolu- 
tion, and the sort of things they would say about 
gymnastics and culture, and most of all about the 
bearing of arms and the bestriding of horses.” 
“You're right,” he said. ‘‘ But since we have begun 
we must go forward to the rough part of our law,? 
after begging these fellows not to mind their own 
business ° but to be serious, and reminding them that 
it is not long since the Greeks thought it disgraceful 
and ridiculous, as most of the barbarians @ do now, for 
men to be seen naked. And when the practice of 
athletics began, first with the Cretans and then with 
the Lacedaemonians, it was open to the wits of that 
time to make fun of these practices, don’t you think 
so?” “I do.” ‘‘ But when, I take it, experience 
showed that it is better to strip than to veil all things 
of this sort, then the laughter of the eyes¢ faded away 
before that which reason revealed to be best, and 
this made it plain that he talks idly who deems any- 
thing else ridiculous but evil, and who tries to raise 
a laugh by looking to any other pattern of absurdity 
than that of folly and wrong or sets up any other 
standard of the beautiful as a mark for his seriousness 
than the good.” ‘“ Most assuredly,” said he. 

IV. “Then is not the first thing that we have to 
agree upon with regard to these proposals whether they 
are possible or not? And we must throw open the de- 
bate‘ to anyone who wishes either in jest or earnest to 
and the Classics says this was borrowed from Thucydides, 
whom Wilamowitz says Plato never read. Cf. Dio Chrys. 
xiii. 226 M. For éé of cf. Demosth. iv. 3, Isoc. v. 47, 

¢ Lit. ‘‘ what (seemed) laughable to (in) the eyes.”’ 


t Cf. 607 pv doiuey . . « Adyor. 
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ebéret dupioByrioa, TmOTEpOV Suvary) dvots 7 
dvOpeomtvy a Ojreva TH 708 appevos yevous Koww- 
vijoae els dmavra. Ta €p) ya, 7 odd els ev, 7} ets Ta 
€v ola TE, ets dé Ta ov, Kat srobro on) TO mept rov 
moXepov TOTEpwv erty; dp’ odx ovTws av Kd 
Auord Tis apxydpevos Ws TO elKds Kal xéNuora 
TeAevTHOELEY ; IToAv Yes én. Bowe oby, Hv & 
eyw, Wuets mpos pas adrovs dep TOV ahhwy 
dudioBnticwpev, va py Epnua Ta TOO ETEpov 
Adyou ToNopKArat; Ovdev, edn, KwAvet. Aéyw- 
pev 82 tbreép adta@v ott, “& LwxKpatés Te Kai 
Dratcwv, ovdev det vpitv ddAous dudroBnrety: 
avtol yap ev apy THs KaTOLKiGEws, nv @xilete 
mod, wodoyeite Setv Kata dvow € eKaoTOV €va. €v 
TO avdTov mparrew.” ‘Quoroyjoaper, oluau: mas 
yap ov; "Eorw ovv OmTws ov mdpmrohv diadéper 
yur7) avdpos THY vow; Ids 5’ od diaddper; 
Odxodv dAAo Kal Epyov éxarépep TpoarKer ™poa- 
Tarrew To Kara THY avToo pvow ; Té pany 5 ITds 
ovv odx dpaprdvere vov Kat tdvavria dpi avTots 
Acyere, paoKovres ad Tovs avdpas Kal Tas yovatias 
deiv Ta ada mpatrewv, mAciorov KEXWpLOLEVnY 
puvow €xovtas; e€ers Tt, @ Oavydove, Tpds TadT’ 


® Plato as elsewhere asks whether it is true of all, some, 
ornone. So of the commingling of ideas in Sophist 251 v. 
Aristotle (Pol. 1260 b 38) employs the same would-be ex- 
haustive method. 

> dpxduevos . . » TeXeuTHoEVev: an Overlooked reference to 
a proverb also overlooked by commentators on Pindar, Pyth. 
i. 35. Cf. Pindar, fr. 108 a Loeb, Laws 775 ©, Sophocles, 
fr. 831 (Pearson), Antiphon the Sophist, fr. 60 (Diels). 

¢ This pleading the opponent’s case for him is common 
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raise the question whether female human nature 
is capable of sharing with the male all tasks or none 
at all, or some but not others,¢ and under which of 
these heads this business of war falls. Would not 
this be that best beginning which would naturally and 
proverbially lead to the best end®?”’ “‘ Far the best,” 
he said. ‘Shall we then conduct the debate with 
ourselves in behalf of those others® so that the 
case of the other side may not be taken defence- 
less and go by default??” ‘‘ Nothing hinders,” 
he said. “Shall we say then in their behalf: 
‘There is no need, Socrates and Glaucon, of others 
disputing against you, for you yourselves at the 
beginning of the foundation of your city agreed ¢ 
that each one ought to mind as his own business the 
one thing for which he was fitted by nature?’ ‘We 
did so agree, I think; certainly!’ ‘Can it be 
denied then that there is by nature a great difference 
between men and women?’ ‘Surely there is.’ 
‘Is it not fitting, then, that a different function 
should be appointed for each corresponding to this 
difference of nature?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘How, then, 
can you deny that you are mistaken and in contra- 
diction with yourselves when you turn around and 
affirm that the men and the women ought to do the 
same thing, though their natures are so far apart?’ 
Can you surprise me with an answer to that ques- 


in Plato. Cf. especially the plea for Protagoras in Theaetet. 
166-167. : 

4 Apparently a mixture of military and legal phraseology. 
Cf. éxmépon in Protag. 340 a, Il. v. 140 ra 8 épiua poBetrar, 
and the legal phrase ¢pjunv xatadcairay or ddpdeiv. 

® coroyerre: cf. 369 Bf. For xara gvow cf. 370 c and 
456 c. The apparent emphasis of @vcis in this book is of 
little significance. Cf. Laws, passim. 
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drrodoyetcbar; ‘Os pev eLaipvns, épn, ov mdvy 
pddvov- aAAa ood Senoopat Te kal Séopae Kal TOV 
omTep pay Adyor, dotts mot’ €oTlv, épunvedoat. 
Tair éor, via S° ey, @ Davcor, Kat aAAa 
TOMA. Towabra, a éyw mdaAar mpoopa@yv epoBovpny 
Te Kal @KVOUV dnrecbat Too vopov Tob mept THY 
TOV yuvarK@v Kal Taide KTHOW Kal Tpopny. 
Od pa. tov Ala, épn, od yap edKodrw € eouKen. Od 
yap, «lov: aAd oy) aS exeu av Te Ts Ets KoAupe- 
ByOpav pouKpav eumeon) avy Te €is TO péyioTov 
méAayos pLecov, pws ye vet ovdev WTTOv. Ilavu 
pev odv. Odxody Kal juiv vevotéov Kai meipatéov 
owleobar €k Tod Adyouv, Tou deAdgiva TWA eAmi- 
Covras pas troAaBeity av 7 Twa aAAny dimopov 
owrnpiav. “Eoucev, epy. Déepe 57, Hv 8 eye, 
edv 7 eUpwpev THY E€osov. wpodoyotper yop 87) 
aAAny gvow adXo dew emuTndevew, yvvaikos dé 
Kat avOpos adAnv elvat- tas d€ aAdXas puoets Ta 
avra papev vov detv emurnd<boat. Tabra pay 
KaTHyopetre ; Kopwda ye. "H yervaia, jv 8 ey D5 
@ DAravxey, a7 dvvapis Ths dvtidoyuciis TEXVY/S. 
Te on: Ort, cizov, Soxodat rot ets adriyy Kal 
aKovtes 7oAXol & cuTrimrew kal oleofar odK epilew, 
aAAa diahéyeoba, dua TO pa) dvvacbat Kat’ <td) 
Suatpovpevoe TO Acydmevov emicKoTetv, aAAa KaT’ 
* Cf. the wé\ayos Tov N6ywv Protag. 338 a. Similarly Sidney 
Smith: “cut his cable, and spread his enormous canvas, and 
launch into the wide sea of reasoning eloquence.” 
® Anallusion to the story of Arion and the dolphin in Herod. 
is ia as viro\aBelv perhaps proves. For dopov ef. 378 a. 
° yevvaia: often as here ironical in Plato. Cf. Sophist 231 8, 


where interpreters misunderstand it. But the new L. & S. 
is correct, 


4 dvri\oyxfjs: one of several designations for the eristic 
4.4.0 
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tion? ’’ “ Not easily on this sudden challenge,” he 
replied: “ but I will and do beg you to lend your 
voice to the plea in our behalf, whatever it may be.” 
“These and many similar difficulties, Glaucon,” said 
I, “‘ I foresaw and feared, and so shrank from touch- 
ing on the law concerning the getting and breeding of 
women and children.” “It does not seem an easy 
thing, by heaven,” he said, ‘‘no, by heaven.” ‘No, 
it is not,” said I; “‘ but the fact is that whether one 
tumbles into a little diving-pool or plump into the 
great sea he swims all the same.” “ By all means.” 
“ Then we, too, must swim and try to escape out of 
the sea? of argument in the hope that either some 
dolphin” will take us on its back or some other 
desperate rescue.” “‘ So it seems,” he said. “‘Come 
then, consider,” said I, ‘‘ if we can find a way out. We 
did agree that different natures should have differing 
pursuits and that the nature of men and women 
differ. And yet now we affirm that these differing 
natures should have the same pursuits. That is the 
indictment?” “It is.” “‘ What a grand® thing, 
Glaucon,” said I, “‘ is the power of the art of contra- 
diction?!”’ ‘“‘Why so?” “Because,” said I, “ many 
appear to me to fall into it even against their wills, 
and to suppose that they are not wrangling but 
arguing, owing to their inability to apply the proper 
divisions and distinctions to the subject under con- 
which Isocrates maliciously confounds with dialectic while 
Plato is careful to distinguish them. Cf. E. S. Thompson, 
The Meno of Plato, Excursus V., pp. 272 ff. and the introduc- 
tion to E. H. Gifford’s Huthydemus, p. 42. Among the 
marks of eristic are the pursuit of merely verbal oppositions 
as here and Luthydem. 278 a, 301 B, Theaetet. 164.c; the 
neglect to distinguish and divide, Phileb. 17 a, Phaedr. 265 =, 
266 a, B; the failure to distinguish the hypothesis from its 
consequences, Phaedo 101 £, Parmen. 135-136. 
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~ . a > ’ 
avTo TO dvopa SimKeww TOD AexPEevTos THY EvavTiW~ 
‘ > / ta 
aw, pdt, od dSiadextw mpos adAArjAovs xpa@pevor. 
A A 4 
"Eort yap 87, dy, wept odAods tobto TO 7d Bos: 
aA a ~ e. 2 ~ 
adAa pav Kal mpos Huds tTodro Teer ev TO 
> 2 > Megs eee 
B zapévrt; Tlavramace pev odv, Hv 8 eye: Kwdv- 
~ , @ ~ 
vevomev yoov axovtes avtiAdoyias amrecfar. Ids; 
a ~ a > 
To tiv aAAnv dow dt od ta&v adtadv Set ém- 
’ A 
TnSevpaTwY TYyxdvey mavu avdpeiws TE Kal 
~ 7, 
EploTiK@s KATA TO dvopa SiwdKopev, erreckeapela, 
~ A a e ¢ \ a 
S€ 08d’ omnodv, ti eld0s TO THs ETEpas TE Kal THS 
abtns dvcews Kal mpds Tt TEivov wprlducba TdT, 
i \ t) PS) / AAX , LAA a de 
6te Ta émitndedpata adAn gvoe aAAa, TH SE 
a > my 
avTH Ta av’Ta amedidouev. Od yap odv, dn, 
Cc a 
C éereokepapeba. Touydprot, elmov, e€eotw piv, 
4 > ~ € a > / Ae t) \ tA 
Ws €oukev, avepwrav Huds adtouvs, et 7 adtT7 pvats 
rot ~ \ 
parakp@v Kat Kount@v Kal ody 7 évavtia, Kal 
~ . ‘ 
erevdav ouordoy@mev evavtiav elvar, eav dadaxpot 
~ aA > ~ 
OKUTOTOU@oL, 7) eGv Kouyntas, éav 8 ad Kouyrat, 
\ \ Lo / a / > ba mw ” 
pn Tods étépovs. Tedotov pévr’? av ein, én. 
AY > AAA t > , > a Nee: / 
pa Kat dAdo tt, elroy éyw, yedotov, 7 ott TOTE 
od mavTws THY adTiY Kal thy éTépav dvow 
? , > > > a ‘ .> ~ > la tA 
eriBeweba, adr’ exetvo Td «ldos THs aAAoWoEWws TE 
D kai duoudcews pdvov éeduvddttouev TO pds abTa 
a \ > 
teivov Ta emitndeduata; olov latpiKov pev Kal 


* dxovres is almost “unconscious.” Cf. Phileb. 14 ¢. 

> Greek style often couples thus two adverbs, the second 
defining more specifically the first, and, as here and often 
in Plato and Aristophanes, with humorous or paradoxical 
effect. Cf. Aristoph. Knights 800 ¢d cai wiapds. So Shakes. 
** well and chirurgeonly.” 

¢ Cf. Sophist 256 a-s for the relativity of ‘same’ and 
“other.” Polit. 292 c describes in different language the 
correct method. 

* For this humorously trivial illustration cf. Mill, Rep. Gov. 
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sideration. They pursue purely verbal oppositions, 
practising eristic, not dialectic on one another.” 
“Yes, this does happen to many,” he said; “ but 
does this observation apply to us too at present?” 
“ Absolutely,” said I; “at any rate I am afraid 
that we are unawares? slipping into contentiousness.” 
“In what way?” “ The principle that natures not 
the same ought not to share in the same pursuits we 
are following up most manfully and eristically ® in the 
literal and verbal sense ; but we did not delay to 
consider at all what particular kind of diversity and 
identity ° of nature we had in mind and with reference 
to what we were trying to define it when we assigned 
different pursuits to different natures and the same 
to the same.” ‘“‘ No, we didn’t consider that,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Wherefore, by the same token,” I said, “‘ we 
might ask ourselves whether the natures of bald? and 
long-haired men are the same and not, rather, the 
contrary. And, after agreeing that they were 
opposed, we might, if the bald cobbled, forbid the 
long-haired to do so, or vice versa.” ‘‘ That would be 
ridiculous,” he said. ‘‘ Would it be so,” said I, “for 
any other reason than that we did not then posit like- 
ness and difference of nature in any and every sense, 
but were paying heed solely to the kind of diversity 
and homogeneity that was pertinent ¢ to the pursuits 
themselves? We meant, for example, that a man and 


chap. viii. p. 190: ‘*I have taken no account of difference 
of sex. I consider it to be as entirely irrelevant to political 
rights as difference in height, or in the colour of the hair; ” 
and Mill’s disciple Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 
i. 291: ‘We may at least grant that the burden of proof 
should be upon those who would disfranchise all red-haired 


en. 
* Cf. Laches 190 p els 8 retvew Soxei, Protag. 345 B. 
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latpuKny Thy boxny ovTas THY avriy vow € EXEUP 
ehéyopev } od« ola; “Eywye. “latpuxdv 5€ Kat 
TEKTOVLKOV any 5 Idvrws Tov. 

V. Ovdxodr, ay 3 eyo, Kal 70 Tov dvdpav kal 
TO Tov yuvaik@v yevos, eav pev mpos TEXYY Twa. 
7 aAXo emuTmoevpa dtadépov paivnrat, TOUTO 57) 
prjoopev éxatépw deiv dmodidvat, eav 8° atta 
TOUTw patvytae Suadepew, T@ TO ev OAAv Tixrew, 
70 Sé dppev dxeveuy, ovdev zi mw droopev ardov 
dmodedeix Gar, ws mpos 6 tpets Aéyopmev Svadeper 
yuv7) avdpos, av ert oinadjieBa det Ta avTa 
emuTndevew Tous Te PUAakas Hiv Kal Tas yuvaixas 
avt@v. Kal op0ds, é¢n. Odxodv peta todro 
KeAevouev TOV Ta evayTia €yovta Tobto adTo 


455 SiddoKew Huds, mpos Tiva Téxvyv 7 Ti emiTHdevpa 


TOv mept oAews KaTacKeuTnVy ovx 7 avdt7). dAAa 
érépa vous yuvaucds TE kal avdpos; Aucavov 
yoor. Taxa Tolvuy a, Orrep ov ortyov TMporepov 
édeyes, trou av Kal dMos, OT ev ev TH Trapa- 
xXphua ixav@s eimeiv od padvov, emioKepaperey de 
ovdev xaAemov. Eizor yap av. BovdAeu ody dew- 
pba Tob Ta Tovabra dvriA€yovros dxodovbijoat 


By mpiv, edv ws Tucts exeivw evderEpeda, 6 OTL OvdEV 
> 


eoTW emiTHdevpa dLiovy yuvaiKl pds Svoixnow 
Toews ; Ilave ve "1c 5%, prjoopev T™pos avrov, 
amoKpivou: dpa ovTws edeyes Tov pev edput mpds 
tm elvat, tov S€ aduh, ev & 6 pev padiws Tt 


* Adam makes difficulties, but cf. Laws 963 4 voivy ... 
kuBepyyntixdy uev kal larpucdy Kal otparnyxédy. The translation 
follows Hermann despite the objection that this reading 
forestalls the next sentence. Cf. Campbell ad loc. and Apelt, 

Woch. fiir klass. Phil., 1903, p. 344. 

> Plato anticipates the objection that the Socratic dialectic 
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a woman who have a physician’s* mind have the 
same nature. Don’t youthinkso?” “Ido.” “But 
that a man physician and a man carpenter have 
different natures?” “Certainly, I suppose.” 

V. “Similarly, then,” said I, “if it appears that the 
male and the female sex have distinct qualifications for 
any arts or pursuits, we shall affirm that they ought to 
be assigned respectively to each. But if it appears 
that they differ only in just this respect that the 
female bears and the male begets, we shall say that no 
proof has yet been produced that the woman differs 
from the man for our purposes, but we shall continue 
to think that our guardians and their wives ought to 
follow the same pursuits.” ‘‘ And rightly,” said he. 
“ Then, is it not the next thing to bid our opponent 
tell us precisely for what art or pursuit concerned 
with the conduct of a state the woman’s nature 
differs from the man’s?” ‘“‘ That would be at any 
rate fair.” ‘‘ Perhaps, then, someone else, too, 
might say what you were saying a while ago, that it 
is not easy to find a satisfactory answer on a sudden,? 
but that with time for reflection there is no difficulty.” 
*“He might say that.’’ ‘Shall we, then, beg the 
raiser of such objections to follow us, if we may 
perhaps prove able to make it plain to him that there 
is no pursuit connected with the administration of a 
state that is peculiar to woman?’”’ “ By all means.” 
“Come then, we shall say to him, answer our 
question. Was this the basis of your distinction 
between the man naturally gifted for anything and 
the one not so gifted—that the one learned easily, 
surprises assent. Cf. more fully 487 8, and for a comic 


version Hippias Major 295 « “if I could go off for a little 
by myself in solitude I would tell you the answer more 


precisely than precision itself.”’ AAS 
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le e XN. ~ ‘ e A > A , 
pavbdvor, 6 S€ xade7r@s, kal 6 juev aro Bpaxetas 
\ € oe 
pabrnoews emt modv edpeTiKos Ely ob enabev, 6 be 
~ \ \ 
moAAjs pabjcews Tvxwv Kat ped€eTns pnd a 
~ A A ~ 4 ~ 
éwabe owloiro, Kal TH prev TA TOD GWELATOS iavas 
A ~ ~ \ > a 2 an 
bmnpetot TH Siavola, TH Se evavtioiro; dp aAA 
~ A > ~ 
arta €oTw } Tadta, ois Tov edduy mpos Exaora 
> , > 7 2 
Kat Tov p17 Wpilov; Ovddeis, 4 8 ds, dAAa proet. 
> * 
Otcbd te obv bro avOpuaTwv pedreTdpevor, ev @ 
~ ~ ~ / 
ov TavTa Tata TO THY avdpa@v yevos SuagepdvTws 
~ ~ nn ~ 
exer ) TO TOV yuvarKOv; 7 paxpodroyamev THV 
\ A ~ iz, 
Te vpavtiKny A€yovTes Kal THY TMV TOTTAVWY Te 
Ms t / a AS 
Kal édmpatwv Oepametav, ev ols 8% te SoKet ‘TO 
A A \ , 'é 
yuvatketov yevos elvat, 00 Kal KatayeAaoTéTaToV 
> ~ ” / i 
€ott TavTwy WTTwpevov; *AAnOH, edn, A€yets, OTe 
a ” > A ‘ i? 
moAd Kpateita ev amacw ws ETos ElmeEty TO yevos 
~ aA A ~ 
Tob yévous. yuvaikes pév tot troAXal moAA@v 
~ , A 3" a 4 e 
avdp@v BeAtiovs eis moAAd: 7d S€ GAov exer ws 
> 7 > , > / 
avd déyers. Oddev dpa eoriv, dire, emitndevpa 
A A / / 2Q? 
T&v TdéAw dSiockovyvTwy yuvatkdos Sudte yuvyn, ovd 
> e é € 
avdpos dudte avyp, GAN’ dpuoiws Sveorrappevar at 
a aA A A 
gvoes ev apudoiv toiv Cwow, Kal mavTwy pev 
‘d , 
petéexet yurr) emiTydSeupdtwv Kata dvow, mavTwy 
A > > , 
d€ avyp, emt maar Sé€ acbevéotepov yur avdpos. 
Ls , 
IIavu ye. "H odv dvdpdo. mavta mpoordtopuer, 
/ \ ~ > > id 
yuvaikt dé oddév; Kal m&s; "AA gore yap, 
® Cf. Polit. 286 ©, where this is said to be the object of teaching. 
i ing 
> Cf. Protag. 326 B, Rep. 498 8, 410 c, Isoc. xv. 180, Xen. 
. Prota Pp : 
Mem. ii. 1. 28. 
¢ On the alleged superiority of men even in women’s 
occupations cf. the amusing diatribe of the old bachelor in 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede, chap. xxi.: “I tell you there 
isn’t a thing under the sun that needs to be done at all but 
what a man can do better than women, unless it’s bearing 
children, and they do that in a poor makeshift way,” and 
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the other with difficulty; that the one with slight 
instruction could discover* much for himself in the 
matter studied, but the other, after much instruction 
and drill, could not even remember what he had 
learned ; and that the bodily faculties of the one 
adequately served ® his mind, while, for the other, the 
body was a hindrance? Were there any other points 
than these by which you distinguish the well 
endowed man in every subject and the poorly 
endowed?” “Noone,” said he, “ will be able to name 
any others.”” “Do you know, then, of anything 
practised by mankind in which the masculine sex 
does not surpass the female on all these points ?°¢ 
Must we make a long story of it by alleging weaving 
and the watching of pancakes and the boiling pot, 
whereon the sex plumes itself and wherein its defeat 
will expose it to most laughter?’ ‘‘ You are right,” 
he said, “ that the one sex? is far surpassed by the 
other in everything, one may say. Many women, it 
is true, are better than many men in many things, 
but broadly speaking, it is as you say.” ‘‘ Then 
there is no pursuit of the administrators of a state 
that belongs to a woman because she is a woman or 
to a man because he is a man. But the natural 
capacities are distributed alike among both creatures, 
and women naturally share in all pursuits and men in 
all—yet for all the woman is weaker than the man.”’ 
‘“ Assuredly.”’ ‘‘ Shall we, then, assign them all to 
men and nothing to women?” ‘“‘ How could we?” 
“‘ We shall rather, I take it, say that one woman has 
the remarks on women as cooks of the bachelor Nietzsche, 
Beyond Good and Evil, § 234. But Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11 
takes the ordinary view. On the character of women 
generally cf. Laws 781 and Aristotle in Zeller trans. ii. 215. 


4 Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ws 7d bdov eiretv yévos. 
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oluat, ws prjooper, Kal yuvn latpiKy, y] 8° ov, Kal 
povorKn, 7 oe djovgos dvoe. Ti bays Tupva- 

456 oTUcH o dpa ov, ovd€ mroAcutKy, a d€ amdAcuos 
Kat ov pidoyupvaorery ; Oiwat eywye. Tt Oe8 
dirdaodds Te Kal pLcoaogos ; Kal Bupoedys, 7 
5° dOupos; "Eore Kal tabra. "Eorw dpa Kal 
prdaxucy yurn, 7 8° od. 7 od Tovadryny Kat TOV 
avop@v Tov pvrakik@v pvow eFedeSaucla ; Tovav - 
Thv pev ovv. Kai yuvarkos apa Kal avdpos 7) avT1 
dvats eis dudakiv moAews, ANY doa aobeveatépa 
n loxupotépa eotiv. Daiverar. 

B_ VI. Kat yuvatxes dpa ai tovatrat tots Tovovrots 
avdpaow éxAextéar Evvorketv Te Kal EvudvdAdtreww, 
ereimep elo tkavat Kal Evyyevets adtois tiv 
dvow. Hdvu ye. Ta 8 emirndetuata od Ta 
avTa dmodoréa Tats avrats duccow; Ta avrd. 
“Hropev dpa ets TA mpoTepa TEpupepojLevor, Kal 
opodoyoduev pr) Tapa dvow elvar tats Tav gu- 
Adkwv yvvargi jrovotkyny te Kal YUEvaoTuKy 

C adzodiddvar. Tavrdmace pev otv. Ovdx dpa adv- 
vatd ye ovd€ edyais Guora evopobeTobuev, emelmep 
Kata pow erifeev Tov vopov: GAA Ta VOV Tapa 
TabTa yeyvopeva, Tapa. piow paAXov, cs Eoure, 
yeyverau. “Eouxev. Ovkodv 4 emioxeis piv ys 
él Suvard TE Kat BéAtiota Aéyousev; "Hv yap. 
Kat ore pev 87 Suvard, Sumpodoynrar; Nai. 
“Ore S€ 8) BéeAtiaTa, TO pera ToOTo bet d10L0- 
Aoyn Five ; AjjAov. Odxotv mpdos lye: TO uada- 
Kukny yuvaica yevésBar odk GAAn bev miv avdpas 


* Of. Gorg. 517 c. > Cf. on 450 p. 
° Cf. Introd. p. xvii. 
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the nature of a physician and another not, and one 
is by nature musical, and another unmusical ? ” 
“Surely.” “‘ Can we, then, deny that one woman is 
naturally athletic and warlike and another unwarlike 
and averse to gymnastics? ”’ “‘Ithinknot.” ‘ And 
again, one a lover, another a hater, of wisdom? And 
one high-spirited, and the other lacking spirit ?”’ 
“ That also is true.” ‘‘ Then it is likewise true that 
one woman has the qualities of a guardian and 
another not. Were not these the natural qualities 
of the men also whom we selected for guardians ? ”’ 
“They were.” ‘‘ The women and the men, then, 
have the same nature in respect to the guardianship 
of the state, save in so far as the one is weaker, the 
other stronger.” ‘‘ Apparently.” 

VI. ““ Women of this kind, then, must be selected to 
cohabit with men of this kind and to serve with them 
as guardians since they are capable of it and akin by 


nature.” “By all means.” “And to the same 
. . ” 

natures must we not assign the same pursuits? 

“The same.” ‘‘ We come round,? then, to our 


previous statement, and agree that it does not run 
counter to nature to assign music and gymnastics 
to the wives of the guardians.” ‘‘ By all means.” 
“Our legislation, then, was not impracticable or 
utopian,” since the law we proposed accorded with 
nature. Rather, the other way of doing things, 
prevalent to-day, proves, as it seems, unnatural.” 
“ Apparently.” ‘‘ The object of our inquiry was the 
possibility and the desirability ° of what we were pro- 
posing?” “It was.’ “That it is possible has been 
admitted.” ‘‘Yes.” “The next point to be agreed 
upon is that it is the best way.” ‘‘Obviously.”” “For 
the production of a female guardian, then, our educa- 
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Toujnoet matdela, aAAn Se yuvatkas, GAAws Te Kal 


D tv adriv ddow mapadaBotoa; Ovd« dAAn. Ids 


obv éxers S0éns TOD Tovodde wept; Tivos 4; Tod 
droAapBdvew mapa ceavT@ Tov pev aueivw avdpa, 
tov S€ yeltpw* 7) mavtas opolovs yyet; Ovddapds. 
"Ev odv TH OAc, Hv wKilopev, mOTEpov oler Hiv 
dpeivous avdpas egeipydcbar tods dvdAakas TUXOV- 
tas As SinAPopev mraidelas, 7) Tos oKUTOTOMOUS 
Th oKutiKH madevdévras; Tedoiov, éfn, epwrds. 


E Mavéavw, édnv: ti S€; tav adAwv ToAtTaY ovdx 
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¢ a 
odto. dprotor; IloAdy ye. Ti dé; ai yuvaikes 
~ ~ A 
TOV yuvackav ovx adrat €oovrar BéATiotar; Kat 
~ nn 
Todto, €dy, Todd. “Eore Sé te moder ayewov 7 
yuvaikds Te Kal avdpas ws apiarous éyyiyvecbat; 
A A 
Odx« gorw. Totoro dé povoixy te Kal yuuvacrtiKy 
Trapayryvoevat, ws Hwets SupAPoper, arepydoovrat; 
~ > La > / »” \ > \ ‘ 
@s 8 od; Od povov dpa dvuvatov adda Kat 
” / / Vee, ud > 
dpiotov moAe. vouiov eTidewev. Odtws. *Amo- 
dutéov 87) tats ta&v dvAdkwv yuvackiv, émeimep 
dperiv avrt inatiwy audiécovratr, Kal Kowwvyntéov 
moA€uov Te Kal THs aAAns dvdakhs THs mepl 77)v 
/, \ > »” / / > b a 
modw, Kat ovk dAX\a mpaxtéov: TovTwv 8 adtav 
\ > / cal \ n“ ~ > Lg / 
Ta ehadpdtepa tais yuvarély 7 Tots avdpacr Soréov 


B 8 \ \ ~ é > , © A ~ > \ = Dial | 
la THY TOD yevous acbeverav: 6 5€ yeA@v avijp emt 


yupvais yuvacsi, tod BeAtictov evexa yupvalo- 

* This is only a more complicated case of the point of 
style noted on 349 p. Cf. Cratyl. 386 a, Sophist 247 a. 

> Cf. on 421 a. We should not press this incidental 
phrase to prove that Plato would not educate all the citizens, 
as he in fact does in the Laws and by implication in the 
Politicus. 

° Cf. Morley, Voltaire, p. 103: ‘*It has been rather the 
fashion to laugh at the Marquise de Chatelet, for no better 
reason than that she, being a woman, studied Newton. ... 
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tion will not be one thing for men and another for 
women, especially since the nature which we hand 
over to it is the same.” ‘“ There will be no differ- 
ence.’ ‘‘ How are you minded, now, in this matter?” 
“In what?” “In the matter of supposing some 
men to be better and some worse,* or do you think 
them all alike?’’ “By no means.” “ In the city, 
then, that we are founding, which do you think will 
prove the better men, the guardians receiving the 
education which we have described or the cobblers 
educated by the art of cobbling®?” ‘“‘ An absurd 
question,” he said. “I understand,” said I; “ and 
are not these the best of all the citizens?” “B 

far.” “* And will not these women be the best of al] 
the women?” “They, too, by far.’ “Is there 
anything better for a state than the generation in it 
of the best possible women’ and men?” ‘“ There 
is not.” “ And this, music and gymnastics applied 
as we described will effect.” “Surely.” “ Then 
the institution we proposed is not only possible but 
the best for the state.”” ‘‘Thatis so.” “The women 
of the guardians, then, must strip, since they will 
be clothed with virtue as a garment,’ and must take 
their part with the men in war and the other duties 
of civic guardianship and have no other occupation. 
But in these very duties lighter tasks must be assigned 
to the women than to the men because of their weak- 
ness as a class. But the man who ridicules unclad 
women, exercising because it is best that they 


There is probably nothing which would lead to so rapid and 
marked an improvement in the world as a large increase of 
the number of women in it with the will and the capacity 
to master Newton as thoroughly as she did.” 
4 Cf. Rousseau, Lettre a d’Alembert, ‘“Couvertes de 
Vhonnéteté publique.” 
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1 iteA TOO yeAolov Spémwv Kapmov, ovdev 
pevais, areAn TOU ye oe peney eRG PaO 
oldev, ds ouxev, ef @ yeAG 00d’ 6 Te mparret: 

~ \ 7 
KdAdota yap 81) TodTo Kal Aé€yerat Kal AcAEerat, 
A 
étt TO pev wheAyov Kaddv, to dé BAaBepov 
aicxpov. Tavrdmact pev odv. 

VII. Todro pév towvy &v worep Kipa Pdpev 

Svadevyewv, Tod yuvatketov mépt vopouv dé€yortes, 
~ ta e 
Gore pi) Tavtdmac. KataxAvobyvar tiWWévtas, ws 
ea 
Sel Kowy mavta emityndedew Tovs Te PvAaKas Hiv 
fe ‘ 
kal tas dvAakidas, adAAd mn Tov Adyov adTov 
adt@ duodroyeicba, ws SuvaTtd Te Kal whéAmpa 
Aéyer; Kai pada, &¢y, od opixpov Kiua dia- 
devyets. Droes ye, Hv 8 eyed, od péya adro 
elvar, Gtav TO peTa TodTO tdyns. Aéye 57, idw, 
é¢n. Tovtw, fv 8 éyw, emetat vouos Kal Tots eu- 
mpoobev tots aAdos, ws ey@mat, dde. Tis; Tas 
yuvaikas tavtas Tv avdp@v tovTwy TavTwv 
¢ Cf. Pindar, fr. 209 Schroeder, ated} codlas Kxaordy 
dpém(ew). Plato varies the quotation to suit his purpose. 

> This is one of the chief texts for the alleged utilitarianism 
of Plato, a question too complicated to be settled by anything 
less than a comparative study of the Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Phaedo, Philebus, Republic (IX) and Laws. wdédpwov sug- 
gests “ benefit’ rather than “‘ utility.” C/. Introd. to second 
volume of this translation, and supra on 339 a-s. 

¢ Cf. Aeschyl. Septem, in fine. 

@ For this form of exaggeration ¢f. supra on 414¢, 339 B. 

¢ On the whole topic ef. Introd. p. xxxiv, Lucian, Fugitivi 
18 ovx ciddres Saws oO lepds éxetvos Hélou Kowds iyeioOat Tas 
ywwaixas, Epictet. fr. 53, p. 21, Rousseau, Emile, v: ‘je 
ne parle point de cette prétendue communauté de femmes 
dont le reproche tant répété prouve que ceux qui le lui font 
ne l’ont jamais lu.” But Rousseau dissents violently from 
what he calls “cette promiscuité civile qui confond partout 
les deux sexes dans les mémes emplois.” Cf. further the 
denunciations of the Christian fathers passim, who are 
outdone by De Quincey’s “ Otaheitian carnival of licentious 
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should, “ plucks the unripe? fruit” of laughter and 
does not know, it appears, the end of his laughter nor 
what he would be at. For the fairest thing that is 
said or ever will be said is this, that the helpful is 
fair and the harmful foul.”’ “‘ Assuredly.” 

VII. “In this matter, then, of the regulation of 
women, we may say that we have surmounted one of 
the waves of our paradox and have not been quite 
swept°¢ away by it in ordaining that our guardians and 
female guardians must have all pursuits in common, 
but that in some sort the argument concurs with itself 
in the assurance that what it proposes is both possible 
and beneficial.” ‘‘ It is no slight wave that you are 
thus escaping.” “You will not think it a great 4 one,” 
I said, ‘‘ when you have seen the one that follows.” 
“Say on then and show me,” said he. “ This,” 
said I, ‘‘ and all that precedes has for its sequel, in 
my opinion, the following law.” ‘‘ What?” “ That 
these women shall all be common ® to allthese men, and 


appetite, connected with a contempt of human life which is 
excessive even for paganism.” 

Most of the obvious parallels between Plato and Aristo- 
phanes’ Ecclesiazusae follow as a matter of course from the 
very notion of commurial marriage and supply no evidence for 
the dating of a supposed earlier edition of the whole or a part of 
the Republic. In any case the ideas of the Republic might 
have come to Aristophanes in conversation before publication ; 
and the Greeks knew enough of the facts collected in such 
books as Westermarck’s Marriage, not to be taken altogether 
by surprise by Plato’s speculations. Cf. Herod. iv. 104, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 20. Cf. further Adam’s exhaustive dis- 
cussion in the appendix to this book, Grube, ‘‘ The Marriage 
Laws in Plato’s Republic,” Classical Quarterly, 1927, pp. 
95 ff., Teichmiiller, Literarische Fehden,i.p. 19 n.,and themore 
recent literature collected in Praechter-Ueberweg, 12th ed. i. 
p. 207, Péhlmann, Geschichte der Sozialenfrage und des Sozia- 
lismus in der antiken Welt, ii. p. 578, Pohlenz, Aus Platon’s 
Werdezeit, pp. 225-228, C. Robert, Hermes lvii. pp. 351 "ie 
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ndcas elvar Kowds, iSia Sé€ pydevi pydepiav 
ouvoikeiv' Kal Tods maidas ad Kowods, Kal prTeE 
yovéa, Exyovov eidévat Tov avbrod rte maida 
yovea. TloAv, &6n, Totro éxeivov peilov mpos 
amotiav Kal Tod Suvatod wépi Kal Tod wdeAimev. 
Ovx olfua, fv 8 eyw, mepi ye Tod wdhedtuou 
dpdoByretobar av, ws od peyioTov ayabov Kowas 
pev tas yuvatkas elvar, Kowods S€ tods maidas, 
elep oldv te: GAN’ oluat wepl Tob <t Svvarov 7 Uy 
mActarny audusBnrnow av yevécbar. Tlepi aydo- 
tépwv, 48 Os, ed war av audioByrnein. Aé€yes, 
Hv 8 éeyd, Adywv Etotacw: eyw 8 wunv Ex ye 
Tob étépou amodpacecbat, et cor Sdferev wWHEeAwov 
elvar, Aouwrov dé 57 por Eceobar wept Tob Svvarod 
Kat pn. "AX odk eAabes, 7 8 ds, arodidpaoKwy, 
GAN’ daudotépwr mépr diSov Adyov. ‘Ydexréov, 
jv 8 éyw, Siknv. toodvde pévto. ydpicai poe 
€acdv pe €opTacat, wWomep of apyot THY Siavovav 
elwOacw éotidoba bf’ éavTdv, Gtav ovo Topev- 
wvTat. Kal yap ot tovodrol mov, mpl é€eupeiv, 
tiva tTpdomov é€oTat Tt mv emiOupotar, TodTo Tmap- 
évtes, va pur) Kauvwor BovAcuvdpevor tept Tod 
vvatod Kal un, Oévres ws brapyov elvat 6 Bov- 
Aovrat, dn Ta Aorta SiatdtTovor Kal xaipovar 
Steidvtes ola Spdcovar yevopevov, apyov Kat 
drAws puxnv ET. apyotépay movodvtTes. dn odv 


¢ A distinct suggestion of the topics of the ‘useful’? and 
the “* possible”’ in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

> Cf. Isoc. ii. 47, on *“tthose who in solitude do not 
deliberate but imagine what they wish,’’ and Chesterton’s 
saying, ‘‘ All feeble spirits live in the future, because it is a 
soft job”; cf. further on day-dreams, Schmidt, Hthik der 
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that none shall cohabit with any privately ; and that 
the children shall be common, and that no parent 
shall know its own offspring nor any child its parent.” 
“ This is a far bigger paradox than the other, and 
provokes more distrust as to its possibility and its 
utility.2”’ ‘‘ I presume,”’ said I, “‘ that there would 
be no debate about its utility, no denial that the 
community of women and children would be the 
greatest good, supposing it possible. But I take it 
that its possibility or the contrary would be the chief 
topic of contention.” ‘‘ Both,” he said, ‘‘ would be 
right sharply debated.”” “‘ You mean,” said I, ‘“ that 
I have to meet a coalition of arguments. But I 
expected to escape from one of them, and that if you 
agreed that the thing was beneficial, it would remain 
for me to speak only of its feasibility.” ““You have 
not escaped detection,” he said, “‘ in your attempted 
flight, but you must render an account of both.” “I 
must pay the penalty,” I said, ‘‘ yet do me this much 
grace: Permit me to take a holiday, just as men of 
lazy minds are wont to feast themselves on their own 
thoughts when they walk alone.? Such persons, 
without waiting to discover how their desires may 
be realized, dismiss that topic to save themselves the 
labour of deliberating about possibilities and im- 
possibilities, assume their wish fulfilled, and proceed 
to work out the details in imagination, and take 
pleasure in portraying what they will do when it is 
realized, thus making still more idle a mind that is 
idle without that.¢ I too now succumb to this weak- 


Griechen, ii. p. 71, and Lucian’s II\otov 4 evxyai. Plato’s 
description anticipates the most recent psychology in every- 
thing except the term “autistic thinking.’ 
* dddws: of. infra 495 B. 
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Kal avTos parBarilopar, Kal ekeiva pev émBupa 
dvaBadéoBar Kal dorepov emtoxepacbat, F Suvard, 
vov be ws Suvat@v ovTwy Geis oKepopat, av pot 
mapins, 7@s Svaragovow avTa ot dpxovres yuyvo- 
preva, Kal OTe mdvTov Eup goparar av ein m™pax- 
Oévra Th mone Kat tots vAake. tabra Tmeupa- 
copat oot mporepa ovrdiacKomeiobar, dotepa 8° 
exeiva, elmep mapins. “Ada mrapinpt, €pn, Kat 
oKOTreL. Oiuat toivuv, jv 8° eyes, elmep Egovrat 
ot dpxovres aot ToUTou Tob dvdparos, ol TE 
TOUTOLS emriKoupot Kara Tavrd, TOUS pev ebeAnoew 
movety Ta emTarTopeva, Tovs de emirate, Ta pev 
avrovs mrevBojtevous Tols vomois, TA SE Kal pLpou- 
pevous doa dy €keivots emuTpeyieopiev. Eixés, ep. 
Xo pev Tolvur, Hv & eyw, o vopoberns avrots, 
woTep Ttods avopas e€éAcEas, ovTw Kal Tas 
yuvaicas exAdEas trapadwaets Kal” doov oidv Te 
opoduets: of b€ ate olkias te Kal Evacitia Kowa 
Exovtes, (Sta dé ovdeVvds OdSEV TOLODTOV KEKTHMLEVOU, 
ood on) eoovrat, 6.08 dé dvayjrepyreveov Kal ev 
yupvaciots Kal ev TH adAn Tpopi} on avaykKys, 
oluat, Tis eupirov afovrac mpos Tv adAAjAwv 
pew. 7 ovK dvayKatd oot Soxa Agyew 5 Ou 
yewpetpuxats ye, 7 8 ds, GAN’ epwrikais avay- 


° Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 727. 

> Cf. Herod. ix. 8. He returns to the postponed topic in 
466 p, but again digresses and does not take it up definitely 
till 471 c or rather 473 c-p. The reason is that the third 
wave of paradox is also the condition of the possibility of 
realisation. Cf. Introd. p. xvii. 

° Cf. supra on 340 a-B 

4 That is to say, they are to imitate or conform to our 
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ness * and desire to postpone ® and examine later the 
question of feasibility, but will at present assume 
that, and will, with your permission, inquire how the 
rulers will work out the details in practice, and try 
to show that nothing could be more beneficial to the 
state and its guardians than the effective operation 
of our plan. This is what I would try to consider 
first together with you, and thereafter the other 
topic, if you allow it.’ ‘I do allow it,” he said: 
“proceed with the inquiry.” ‘I think, then,” said 
I, “that the rulers, if they are to deserve that name, 
and their helpers likewise, will, the one, be willing 
to accept orders,° and the other, to give them, in some 
things obeying our laws, and imitating? them in 
others which we leave to their discretion.” “‘ Pre- 
sumably.”’ ‘‘ You, then, the lawgiver,”’ I said, ‘‘ have 
picked these men and similarly will select to give 
over to them women as nearly as possible of the same 
nature. And they, having houses and meals in 
common, and no private possessions of that kind, 
will dwell together, and being commingled in gym- 
nastics and in all their life and education, will be 
conducted by innate necessity to sexual union. Is 
not what I say a necessary consequence?” “ Not 
by the necessities of geometry,” he said, “‘ but by 
principles in the details which we leave to them. So in the 
Laws, 770 8, 846 c, 876 E, and the secondary divinities in 
the Timaeus, 69 c. Of. Polit. 301 a, and Aristot. Pol. 
1261 b 2 uipetrac 
¢ Of. 456 8. Plato has already explained that he means 
“of like nature in respect to capacity for government.” 
There is no contradiction of the doctrine of the Poltticus, 
310 a (cf. Laws 773 a-s) that the mating should blend 
opposite temperaments. Those elements are already mixed 
in the selection of the guardians. Cf. supra 375 B-c, 410 D-E 
and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62, n. 481. 
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Kats, at Kwwdvvevovow eéxelvwv Spidrepar elvat 
, 
mpos TO meiMew te Kal EAkew Tov Troddv Aewr. 
‘ , > A AY A ~ 
VIII. Kai pada, elrov: adAd peta 87 Tadra, 
Ss , > taj A , 6 iAA AX ” 
® TAavewv, atraxtws ev ptyvucba addAndos 7 
~ ~ ld ra 
GAXo dtioby trovety ovTE Sovov ev EvdSaypovev mdAEt 
ms 27 c ” Ov A 8d ” 
ovr’ édaovaw of dpyovres. Od yap Sixaov, Ep7y. 
~ ~ v4 
AjArov 51) ote ydpous TO peTa TOOTO ToLnTOMEY 
if \ e 
tepods ets SUvayw 6 Te paddAcora: elev 8 adv Lepoi ot 
~ = 
wpeApwrato.. Ilavrdmace pev odv. Was odv 
7 
81) @deAydstaro. Eoovtar; Tdde jror A€ye, @ 
~ -~ 4 
Tiavk«wv: 6p® yap cov ev tH olkia Kal Kvvas 
Onpevtixods Kal TOv yevvaiwy dpvidwv dra 
avxvous: dp’ odv, @ mpos Atos, mpocéoynkds Te 
a ‘ 
Tots TovTwy yduois Te Kal matdozolas; To 
a “A ~ , 
motov; é€¢n. IIpadrov péev adr@v tovtwy, Katzep 
ovTwy yevvaiwr, dp’ od« eloi twes Kal ylyvovTat 
” > , rd > > ¢ , nf ’ 
aptotot; Etoiv. Lodrepov odv e& ardvrwy dpoiws 
vevvds, 7) mpoOvupet 6 Te paddvoTa ex THY apioTtwr; 
Ex tév dpiorwy. Tid’; ek r@v vewrdtwv 7 éK 
TOV yepartatwy 7H €€ axualovtwy 6 Tt padALoTa; 
> A 
KE dxpaldvtwr. Kal eav jut) ottw yevvarat, 
¢ A a ~ 
ToAY cor Hyet xetpov eoeaPar TO Te TOV dpvibwy 
\ ‘A ~ ~ ‘ Mu > a ‘ A 
Kal TO Taw Kuvav yévos; “Eywy’, edn. Ti de 
Ld ” > > 7 * ~ a 2 
immwv ote, hv 8 eyd, Kal TOv adwv Cow; F 
¥rr ” 7 7K $0 ie > SS o ” 
aAAn mm Exew; Tomov jevT” av, 1 Os, ely. 
, yr greg > , 5 
BaBai, jv & eyd, & dire Eraipe, Ws dpa afddpa 


* The phrase is imitated by Plutarch, 4ddv. Col. 1122 p 
pvorxats, ob yewuerpixais EXxbuevos dvdyKats, 

> Cf. Laws 789 B-c. 

* The riddling question to which the response is ** what?” 
is a mannerism derived from tragedy, which becomes very 
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those of love,* which are perhaps keener and more 
potent than the other to persuade and constrain the 
multitude.” 

VIII. “They are, indeed,” I said; “but next, 
Glaucon, disorder and promiscuity in these unions or 
inanything else they do would be an unhallowed thing 
in a happy state and the rulers will not suffer it.” 
s “Tt would not be right,” hesaid. ‘“ Obviously, then, 
we must arrange marriages, sacramental so far as may 
be. And the most sacred marriages would be those 
that were most beneficial.” “‘ By all means.” “‘ How, 
then, would the greatest benefit result? Tell me 
this, Glaucon. I see that you have in your house 
hunting-dogs and a number of pedigree cocks.? Have 
you ever considered something about their unions 
and procreations?”’ ‘‘What?’’* he said. “In the 
first place,” I said, ‘‘ among these themselves, 
although they are a select breed, do not some prove 
better than the rest?” “‘They do.” ‘‘Do you then 
breed from all indiscriminately, or are you careful 
to breed from the best 2?”’ ‘“‘ From the best.” “‘ And, 
again, do you breed from the youngest or the oldest, 
or, so far as may be, from those in their prime? ”’ 
“ From those in their prime.” ‘‘ And if they are not 
thus bred, you expect, do you not, that your birds’ 
breed and hounds will greatly degenerate?’’ ‘‘I do,” 


he said. ‘‘ And what of horses and other animals?” 
I said; “‘is it otherwise with them?” ‘It would be 
strange if it were,” said he. “Gracious,” said I, 


‘* dear friend, how imperative, then, is our need of the 


frequent in the later style of the Sophist, Politicus and 


Philebus. : wo 
4 This commonplace of stirpiculture or eugenics, as it is 
now called, begins with Theognis 184, and has thus far got 


no further. 
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jpiv Set dkpwy elvac TOV dpxovTewy, velmep Kat 
mrept TO Tov avOpmimwv yévos doavTws Exel. 
Cc “AMa pev 8n € EXEL, édn: adda ri 8H; “Ore avayKn 
avrois, qv Oo eye, pappdKous mohhois xphobar. 
iatpov S€ mov 7 Seoprévors pev owpace pappakwyr, 
aAAa Siaitn eGeAdvTwr draxovew, Kal pavrdrepov 
efaprety jyovpeba elvac: Grav S€ 87) Kal papa 
kevew dé€n, topev ore dv8pevoTépov det TOD tarpod. 
‘AAn OA: aAAa mpos Tl A€yets ; ITpés Tobe, Hv O° 
eyes: avxv@ T@ pevder Kal wh dmadry rewvSvvevet 
D7 mpiy dejoew xpjoba TOUS dpxovras | en wpeheig 
TOV dpxopevany. epapev S€ mov év dappdKou 
elder TavTa Ta Tovabra xpnoa elvat. Kat opbds 
ye, €¢n. *Ev tots yapous TolWuV Kal TratdoTrotiats 
€ouxe TO opbov Tobro ylyveoBar ovK éAdxioTov. 
T1ds 54; Act perv, elrov, ex THv wpodroynpévwv 
Tovs apiotovs tats adpictats ovyylyvecBar ws 
mAevoTakis, Tovs Se pavroradrous tats pavrorarats 

E rovvavtiov, Kal Tay pev Ta exyova tpepew, TOV 
dé Cup et peAAet TO Tot.viov Oo Tt aKpoTaTov elvac: 
Kal tabra mdvTa yeyvopeva, AavOavew mAnv avrovs 
TovS dpxovras, et ad 7 ayéeAn tdv dvdAdKwv 6 TL 
fudAvora doraciacros €orat. *OpOdrata, ey). 
Odxoiv 57 é €oprat TWeES vopobernréa [€covrar], ev 
ais Evvdfowev tds Te vidas Kai Tovs vuppious, 
Kat @vaiat kal Vuvor ointéor Tots TpeTepous 
460 molntats mpémrovres Tots yeyvopevors vapors: TO 
de TARb0s Ta ydpwv emi tots apyovar Troujoopev, 


* A recurrence to the metaphor of 389 3, as we are re- 
minded below in p. 
» Cf. 389 B, 414 c, and Laws 663 p én’ dya0G pevderOat. 
Cf. on 343 a-B and Polit. 267 -c, 268 B. ad below merely 
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highest skill in our rulers, if the principle holds also 
for mankind.” ‘ Well, it does,’”’ he said, ‘“‘ but what 
of it?” ‘“ This,” said I, “‘ that they will have to 
employ many of those drugs* of which we were 
speaking. We thought that an inferior physician 
sufficed for bodies that do not need drugs but yield 
to diet and regimen. But when it is necessary to 
prescribe drugs we know that a more enterprising 
and venturesome physician is required.” ‘“ True; 
but what is the pertinency?” ‘“ This,” said I: “‘ it 
seems likely that our rulers will have to make con- 
siderable use of falsehood and deception for the 
benefit ° of their subjects. We said, I believe, that 
the use of that sort of thing was in the category of 
medicine.” ‘‘ And that was right,” he said. “In 
our marriages, then, and the procreation of children, 
it seems there will be no slight need of this kind of 
‘right.’” “How so?” “It follows from our 
former admissions,” I said, “ that the best men must 
cohabit with the best women in as many cases as 
possible and the worst with the worst in the fewest, 
and that the offspring of the one must be reared and 
that of the other not, if the flock ¢ is to be as perfect 
as possible. And the way in which all this is brought 
to pass must be unknown to any but the rulers, if, 
again, the herd of guardians is to be as free as possible 
from dissension.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. ‘We 
shall, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacri- 
fices, in which we shall bring together the brides and 
the bridegrooms, and our poets must compose hymns 
suitable to the marriages that then take place. But 
the number of the marriages we will leave to the dis- 


marks the second consideration, harmony, the first being 
eugenics. 
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iv? obs pddrAora Siacdlwor tov adrov apiOmov TaY 
dvdp@v, mpos moAguous Te Kal vocous Kat mdvTa 
Ta ToladTa amocKoTobvtes, Kal pjte peydAn Tuiv 
4 mods KaTa TO SuvaToV p7TE opKpa ylyvnTaL. 
’"Opbds, Edn. KAspou 84 tives, olwar, mowmréor 
Kopipot, wote tov dadAov ékeivov aitidcba ed’ 
éxdotyns avvépfews TUxNV, GAAG 7) TOUS ApxovTas. 
Kal pada, &d7. 

IX. Kai tots ayabois yé mov T&v véwv ev To- 
Aduw 7) aAAobi mov yépa Sotéov Kat dBAa adda Te 
Kal adQoveotépa 7 efovoia THs TOV yuvarK@v 
Evykouinoews, va Kal dua peta mpoddcews ws 
mAcioTo. TOV Taldwy €k THV ToLOVTWwWY OTElpwrTat. 
"Opbds. Odxoiv Kal ta del yryvdpeva Eexyova 
mapaAapBdavovoa at emi tovtwv éedeornKviar ap- 
xat elite avdpav elite yuvaixdv elite auddtepa: 
Kowal péev ydp mov Kal dpyal yuvaéi te Kal 


Cavdpdow. Nai. Ta pev &) t&v ayabdv, SoKa, 


AaBodcar eis Tov ONKOV Oicovat Tapa TLVas TpodoUs, 
Xwpis oikovoas év Tut pepe THS moAEews: TA SE 
TOV xElpdvwrv, Kal edy TL THY éTépwv avd7ypoVv 
ylyyntat, év amoppytw te Kal adjAw KaTaKpu- 
yovaw ws mpémer. Eimep péAXer, by, kafapov To 
yevos Tav pvddkwv Eceabar. Odxodv Kai tpodijs 
odrou éemuyeAjoovrat, tds TE pyTépas emi Tov 
onkov dyovres, Otay omapy@o., macav pynyaviv 


D pnxXava@pevor, 67ws pndepia Td adTHs alcOncerat, 


* Plato apparently forgets that this legislation applies 
only to the guardians. The statement that ancient civiliza- 
tion was free from the shadow of Malthusianism requires 
qualification by this and many other passages. Cf. 372 
and Laws 740 p-z. The ancients in fact took it for granted. 
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cretion of the rulers, that they may keep the number 
of the citizens as nearly as may be the same,* taking 
into account wars and diseases and all such considera- 
tions, and that, so far as possible, our city may not 
grow too great or too small.’’ “ Right,” he said. 
“ Certain ingenious lots, then, I suppose, must be 
devised so that the inferior man at each conjugation 
may blame chance and not the rulers.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said. 

IX. “Andonthe young men, surely, who excelin war 
and other pursuits we must bestow honours and prizes, 
and, in particular, the opportunity of more frequent 
intercourse with the women, which will at the same 
time be a plausible pretext for having them beget as 
many of the children as possible.” ‘‘ Right.” ‘‘ And 
the children thus born will be taken over by the offi- 
cials appointed for this, men or women or both, since, 
I take it, the official posts too are common to women 
and men.” “Yes.” “The offspring of the good, I 
suppose, they will take to the pen or créche, to certain 
nurses who live apart in a quarter of the city, but the 
offspring of the inferior, and any of those of the other 
sort who are born defective, they will properly dispose 
of in secret,® so that no one will know what has become 
of them.” ‘‘ That is the condition,‘ he said, “ of pre- 
serving the purity of the guardians’ breed.” ‘‘ They 
will also supervise the nursing of the children, con- 
ducting the mothers to the pen when their breasts 
are full, but employing every device ° to prevent any- 


> Opinions differ whether this is euphemism for exposure. 
On the frequency or infrequency of this practice cf. Professor 
La Rue Van Hook’s article in 7.A.P.A. vol. li, and that 
of H. Bolkestein, Class. Phil. vol. xvii. (1922) pp. 222-239. 

© Cf. supra on 414 8 and Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 14 ff. 
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Kal aMas yara exovoas exmropilovres, €av 11) 
atral ixavat dot, Kat avTa@v TovTwv émmpehjcorrat, 
Orrws _ Hétprov Xpovov OnAdoovrau, dypumvias dé 
Kal Tov GAXov zrévov Tirbats Te Kal Tpodpois mapa 
Swoovavw ; TloAAjy pactwvnv, epn, Aéyeus THS 
mraorrovias Tats Tay puddxov yovaréiv. Mpézet 
yap, jv 8 eyw. To o edetfs dueAOwpyev 6 mpo- 
Ovpovpeba. epapev yap 87 e€ dxpalovray detv 
Ta. exyova yiyvecbat. “Adn 9. “Ap ovv cot guv- 
SoKet HETpLos xpdvos akpqs Ta elKoot er yovatkt, 
avdpi dé 7 Tpidovra ; Ta ota abrav ; €$7. 
Tuvarki pev, qv 8 eyo, apEapevy amo €ikoot- 
éTiSos expt TeTTapaKovTaeTibos TiKTEW TH monee 
dvdpt bé, emevSav THY oguTdrny Spdjov aK ENV 
maph}, TO amo TOUTOU yerva TH moet Expt mevTe- 
KAUTEVT]KOVTAETOUS. ’Audorépwr yoov, eon, avrn 
dkun cwpates Te kal ppovijaews. Odxoiv é édv Te 
mpeaButepos TovTwy éav TE vewTEpos THY Els TO 
Kowvov yervijcewv aynrat, ovre Govov ove SiKatov 
pjooper TO dudpTnua, as maida, putvovros Th 
ToXeL, és, av Adbn, yevonoerau ovx v0 Bvovdy 
odd” d70 edx@v gus, ds ed éxdotous Tots ydpors 
evfovrat Kal tépevar kal tepets kat €vumaca 1 m0- 
des ef dyabay dyretvous kal e€ wdedipwv oped 
pwrépous del Tovs e€Kydvous vyiyveoBar, adr’ dz 
oKdTov peta Sewvis axpateias yeyovws. "Opbds, 


® Another favourite idea and expression. Cf. Gorg. 459 c, 
Laws 648 c, 713 p, 720 c, 779 a, 903 &, Isoc. iv. 36, Xen. 


Mem. iii. 13. 5. > Cf. supra on 458 c. 
¢ Half humorous legal language. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 
1335 b 28 decroupyeiv . . . mpds texvorolay, and Lucan’s 


“urbi pater est, urbique maritus” (Phars. ii. 388). The 
dates for marriage are given a little differently in the Laws, 
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one from recognizing her own infant. And they will 
provide others who have milk if the mothers are in- 
sufficient. But they will take care that the mothers 
themselves shall not suckle too long, and the trouble 
of wakeful nights and similar burdens they will 
devolve upon the nurses, wet and dry.” ‘‘ You are 
making maternity a soft job*% for the women of the 
guardians.” ‘It ought to be,” said I, ‘“‘ but let us 
pursue our design. We said that the offspring should 
come from parents in their prime.” “True.” ‘‘ Do 
you agree that the period of the prime may be fairly 
estimated at twenty years for a woman and thirty 
for a man?” ‘How do you reckon it?’’® he said. 
“The women,” I said, “ beginning at the age of 
twenty, shall bear for the state ¢ to the age of forty, 
and the man shall beget for the state from the time 
he passes his prime in swiftness in running to the age 
of fifty-five.”’ ‘‘ That is,” he said, ‘‘ the maturity 
and prime for both of body and mind.”’ “ Then, if 
anyone older or younger than the prescribed age 
meddles with procreation for the state, we shall say 
that his error is an impiety and an injustice, since he 
is begetting for the city a child whose birth, if it 
escapes discovery, will not be attended by the sacri- 
fices and the prayers which the priests and priest- 
esses and the entire city prefer at the ceremonial 
marriages, that ever better offspring may spring from 
good sires? and from fathers helpful to the state 
sons more helpful still. But this child will be born 
in darkness and conceived in foul incontinence.” 
785 B, 833 c-p, men 30-35, women 16-20. On the whole 
question and Aristotle’s opinion ¢f. Newman, Introd. to 
Aristot. Pol. p. 183; ¢f. also Grube, Class. Quarterly 1927, 
pp. 95 ff., “The Marriage Laws in Plato’s Republic.” 


@ Cf. Horace, Odes iv. 4. 29. 
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eon. avtTos be y , €lzov, vopos, éav Tes TOV 
eTt era fray) Lee dpxovTos ANTHTAL 
Tay év Wexia yuvaurdy- vdbov yap Kal avéyyvov 
Kal dviepov djcopev adtov maida TH moXeu Kab- 
toTavat. ‘Opborara, één. “Orav dé 87, ofuar, at 
Te yuvaikes Kal ot avdpes Tod yevvgy exBdou Ty 
HAtKiav, adrooper mov éAevdepous avrovs ovyyt- 
yreoIar @ @ av GéAwar, qv Bvyarpl Kal pnTpi Kat 
tats TOv Ouyarépwy matat Kal Tats dive ENTpos, 
Kat yuvatkas ad many viet Kal marpt Kal Tots 
ToUTWY eis TO KaTw Kal éml TO avw, Kal TabTa y’ 
75 TavTa StaxeAevodevor mpobupeiobar, pddvora 
pev pnd’ «is dds exdepew KUNLA pave y” &, éay 
yevnrat, eav Sé€ te Budonrat, ovtTw Teva, as 
ovK ovons Tpodjs TO TowoUTw. Kai Tabra pev 
y > edn, jeeTpis éyerac: TaTépas dé Kat Ouya- 
tépas Kal a& vov 81) _CAeyes TOS Svayvescovrar 
adAjAwv; Ovddauds, Fv 8 eyd, GAN ad’ Fs av 
Huepas Tis adT@v vupdios yévyntat, pet eKelvnv 
dexdtw pnvi Kal éBdduw 81) a av yevntar exyova, 
TavTa mara Tpooepet Ta Bev dppeva viets, TO Oe 
OrjAca Ouyarépas, Kal exetva ekelvov Tatépa, Kal 
ovrw 5) Ta ToUTEV ‘exyova maidiov matdas Kal 
exetva ab éxelvous MAMTOUS TE Kal 7™70ds, 70, 3S 
ev eKeivw TO xpovw yeyovera., ev @ at pyntépes 
Kal ot TaTEépes adrav evevvany, adeddds Te Kal 
adeApous: wate, 6 viv 8) eAdyomev, aAAH ACY He) 
anreobau: edeldads dé Kal ddeAdas Sadcet 6 vomos 


° Cf. Laws 838 a and 924 5. 

> Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 187. 
¢ Cf. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, p. 89: “A 
native of Hawaii, for example, calls by the name of father 
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“ Right,” he said. ‘‘ And the same rule will apply,” 
I said, “if any of those still within the age of 
procreation goes in to a woman of that age with 
whom the ruler has not paired him. We shall 
say that he is imposing on the state a base-born, 
uncertified, and unhallowed child.” “ Most rightly,” 
he said. ‘‘ But when, I take it, the men and the 
women have passed the age of lawful procreation, 
we shall leave the men free to form such. relations 
with whomsoever they please, except? daughter and 
mother and their direct descendants and ascendants, 
and likewise the women, save with son and father, 
and so on, first admonishing them preferably not even 
to bring to light ° anything whatever thus conceived, 
but if they are unable to prevent a birth to dispose of it 
on the understanding that we cannot rear such an 
offspring.” ‘‘ All that sounds reasonable,” he said ; 
“but how are they to distinguish one another’s 
fathers and daughters, and the other degrees of kin 
that you have just mentioned?” ‘“‘ They won't,” 
said I, “‘ except that a man will call all male offspring 
born in the tenth and in the seventh month after he 
became a bridegroom his sons, and all female, 
daughters, and they will call him father.“ And, 
similarly, he will call their offspring his grandchildren? 
and they will call his group grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. And all children born in the period in 
which their fathers and mothers were procreating 
will regard one another as brothers and sisters. This 
will suffice for the prohibitions of intercourse of which 
we just now spoke. But the law will allow brothers 


. . . every man of an age such that he could be his father.” 
Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 636-637. 
4 Cf. 363 pv and Laws 899 x, 927 B. 
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s a lol \ / > A 4 ~ 
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> a / lf A ” Ss 
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a a a lod 
Tu petlov KaKov mode 7 exeivo, 6 av adtnyv Siaomd 
Kal mow moAAds avTi pds; 7) petlov ayabov tod 
“a nw ~ Ni ~ , > wv 
6 dv Euvdq te Kal mop pilav; Ovdx« Eyxopev. 
OdKodv 7) pev HSovis Te Kal Avmns Kowwwvia Evvdel, 
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yryvouevwy Te Kal amo\Avpevwy mapatAnciws 
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and sisters to cohabit if the lot so falls out and 
the Delphic oracle approves.” ‘‘ Quite right,” 
said he. 

X. “‘ This, then, Glaucon, is the manner of the com- 
munity of wives and children among the guardians. 
That it is consistent with the rest of our polity and by 
far the best way is the next point that we must get 
confirmed by the argument. Is not that so?” “It 
is, indeed,” he said. ‘Is not the logical first step 
towards such an agreement to ask ourselves what we 
could name as the greatest good for the constitution 
of a state and the proper aim of a lawgiver in his 
legislation, and what would be the greatest evil, and 
then to consider whether the proposals we have just 
set forth fit into the footprints * of the good and do not 
suit those of the evil?’ ‘‘ By all means,” he said. 
“ Do we know of any greater evil for a state than the 
thing that distracts it and makes it many instead of 
one, or a greater good than that which binds it to- 
gether and makes it one?” ‘We do not.” “Is 
not, then, the community of pleasure and pain the tie 
that binds, when, so far as may be, all the citizens 
rejoice and grieve alike at the same births and 
deaths?’’ ‘‘ By all means,” he said. ‘But the 
individualization of these feelings is a dissolvent, 
when some grieve exceedingly and others rejoice at 
the same happenings to the city and its inhabi- 
tants?”’ “Of course.” “And the chief cause of this 
is when the citizens do not utter in unison such words 
as ‘mine’ and ‘ not mine,’ and similarly with regard 

2 We may perhaps infer from the more explicit reference 
in Theaetet. 193 c that Plato is thinking of the ‘ recognition ” 
by footprints in Aeschyl. Choeph. 205-210. 
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mepl tov aAXotpiov Kata Tavrd ; Kodi ev odv. 
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SaxtvAds Tov mAnyi, maoa 7, Kowovia 7 KaTa TO 
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EvynAynoe H€pous Tovncavros oAn, Kal ovTw 57) 
Aéyopev OTL O avOpwrros Tov dSaKxtvAov ahyet: Kal 
mept dAAov OTovobv TMV TOD avOpeirrou 6 6 avros Ao- 
yos, Tmepl TE Avmms TovoovTos [L€povs Kal Tept 
ory patlovros. ‘O avros “yap, edn, Kal ToOTO 
6 epwras, Too TowovTou eyyvrata i) dprora moAt- 
Tevopern moAts oiket. ‘Evos 5x, oluar, mdoxovtos 
TOv todTav Stioby 7 ayabov 7) KaKdv, 1) TOLavTH 
mods pardvoTd Te Pryor éeavThs elvat TO Taoxor, 
kal 1) EvvnoOnoerat dmaca 7 fvddumijcerat. 
*AvayKn, eby, THV ve edvojiov. 

“Qpa & av ein, Hv 5 eyes, emravievat Hiv emt 
TV TpeTEepav mohuv, Kal Ta Tob Adyou opohoyn - 
pata oKomeiy ev adth, et adry pddior’ exer cite 


* Cf. supra 423 8, Aristot. Pol. 1261 b 16 ff., ** Plato’s 
Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. ix. 
(1914) p. 358, Laws 664 a, 739 c-z, Julian (Teubner) ii. 459, 
Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, vol. i. p. 19, Mill, Utilitarianism, 
iii. 345: “In an improving state of the human mind the 
influences are constantly on the increase which tend to 
generate in each individual a feeling of unity with all the 
rest, which, if perfect, would make him never think of or 
desire any beneficial condition for himself in the benefits 
of which they are not included ;"’ Spinoza, paraphrased by 
Hoffding, Hist. of Mod. Phil. i. p. 325: “It would be best, 
since they seek a common good, if all could be like one 
mind and one body.” Rabelais I. Wii. parodies Plato: * Si 
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tothe word ‘alien’?’’* “ Precisely so.” ‘‘ That city, 
then, is best ordered in which the greatest number 
use the expression ‘mine’ and ‘ not mine’ of the 
same things in the same way.’ ‘‘ Much the best.” 
“And the city whose state is most like that of an 
individual man. For example, if the finger of one 
of us is wounded, the entire community of bodily 
connexions stretching to the soul for ‘integration ’® 
with the dominant part is made aware, and all of it 
feels the pain as a whole, though it is a part that 
suffers, and that is how we come to say that the 
man has a pain in his finger. And for any other 
member of the man the same statement holds, alike 
for a part that labours in pain or is eased by pleasure.” 
“The same,” he said, “ and, to returnto your question, 
the best governed state most nearly resembles such 
an organism.” “‘ That is the kind of a state, then, 
I presume, that, when anyone of the citizens suffers 
aught of good or evil, will be most likely to speak of 
the part that suffers as its own and will share the 
pleasure or the pain as a whole.” “‘ Inevitably,” he 
said, “ if it is well governed.” 

XI. “Itis time,” I said, “ to return to our city and 
observe whether it, rather than any other, embodies 


quelqu’un ou quelqu’une disoit ‘beuvons,’ tous beuvoient”’ 
etc. Aristotle’s criticism, though using some of Plato’s 
phrases, does not mention his name at this point but speaks 
of rives, Pol. 1261 b 7. 

> Cf. Laws 829 a. 

¢ I so translate to bring out the analogy between Plato 
and eg. Sherrington. For “to the soul” ¢f. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 328, Laws 673 a, Tim. 45 v, infra 584 ©, 
Phileb. 33, 34, 43 B-c. Poschenrieder, Die Platonischen 
Dialoge in ihrem Verhiltnisse zu den Hippocratischen 
Schriften, p. 67, compares the De locis in homine, vi. p. 278 


Littré. 
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* For these further confirmations of an established thesis 
ef. on 442-443, 
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the qualities agreed upon in our argument.*” ‘“ We 
must,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then, there are to be found 
in other cities rulers and the people as in it, are there 
not?” “There are.” ‘‘ Will not all these address 
one another as fellow-citizens?”’ ‘‘ Of course.” 
“ But in addition to citizens, what does the people 
in other states call its rulers?’”’ ‘‘ In most cities, 
masters, in democratic cities, just this—rulers.” 
“ But what of the people in our city. In addition to 
citizens, what dothey calltheirrulers?’’ “‘ Saviours 
and helpers,” he said. “And what term do these 
apply to the people?’ * Payers of their wage and 
supporters.”” “And how do the rulers in other 
states denominate the populace?” “ Slaves,” he 
said. “‘And how do the rulers describe one 
another?” “‘ Co-rulers,” he said. ‘‘ And ours?” 
“ Co-guardians.”’ “ Can you tell me whether any of 
the rulers in other states would speak of some of their 
co-rulers as “ belonging ’ and others as outsiders? ”’ 


“Yes, many would.” “ And such a one thinks and 
speaks of the one that ‘ belongs ’ as his own, doesn’t 
he, and of the outsider as not his own?’”’ “‘ That is 


so.” ‘‘ But what of your guardians. Could any of 
them think or speak of his co-guardian as an out- 
sider?’”’ “ By no means,” he said; “ for no matter 
whom he meets, he will feel that he is meeting a 
brother, a sister, a father, a mother, a son, a daughter, 
or the offspring or forebears of these.” ‘“ Excellent,” 
said I; “‘ but tell me this further, will it be merely 
the names? of this kinship that you have prescribed 
for them or must all their actions conform to the 


> 7a dvépuara wovov may be thought to anticipate Aristotle’s 
objections. 
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mparrew, mepl TE Tovs Tatépas, 60a vopos mept 
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noovijs ws éxen Kat opds y’, én, wpodoyr- 


2 Cf. 554 D ru ovK pies 


> Gf. the reliance on a unanimous public opinion in the 
Laws, 838 c-p. 


© mepi . .. wepi: for the preposition repeated in a different 
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names in all customary observance toward fathers 
and in awe and care and obedience for parents, if 
they look for the favour @ of either gods or men, since 
any other behaviour would be neither just nor pious? 
Shall these be the unanimous oracular voices that 
they hear from all the people, or shall some other kind 
of teaching beset ® the ears of your children from their 
birth, both concerning ° what is due to those who are 
pointed out as their fathers and to their other kin ?”’ 
“These,” he said; “for it would be absurd for them 
merely to pronounce with their lips the names of 
kinship without the deeds.’’ ‘Then, in this city 
more than in any other, when one citizen fares well 
or ill, men will pronounce in unison the word of which 
we spoke: ‘It is mine that does well; it is mine 
that doesill.’”” ‘“‘ That is most true,’ he said. “‘ And 
did we not say that this conviction and way of speech? 
brings with it a community in pleasures and pains?” 
“And rightly, too.” “Then these citizens, above 
all others, will have one and the same thing in com- 
mon which they will name mine, and by virtue of this 
communion they will have their pleasures and pains 
in common.” “ Quite so.” ‘ And is not the cause 
of this, besides the general constitution of the state, 
the community of wives and children among the 
guardians?” “ It will certainly be the chief cause,” 
he said. 

XII. “‘ But we further agreed that this unity is 
the greatest blessing for a state, and we compared a 
well governed state to the human body in its relation 
to the pleasure and pain of its parts.” “ And we 


sense cf. Isoc. iv. 34, ix. 3, and Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 
ut. i. “As here by Caesar and by you cut off.” 
4 Séypards re Kal pyuatos: ef. Sophist 265 c, Laws 797 c. 
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ES} e ¢ , > , t ¢ 
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dia Xpnudtrwr 7 maidiwv Kai ~vyyevav Krhow 
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© Of, 416-417. 


> Fora similar list of. Laws 842 p, Aristotle, Pol. 1263b20f., 
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were right in so agreeing.” ‘“‘ Then it is the greatest 
blessing for a state of which the community of women 
and children among the helpers has been shown to 
be the cause.’”’ “‘ Quite so,” he said. “ And this is 
consistent with what we said before. For we said,? 
I believe, that these helpers must not possess houses 
of their own or land or any other property, but that 
they should receive from the other citizens for their 
support the wage of their guardianship and all spend 
itincommon. That was the condition of their being 
true guardians.” ‘‘ Right,” hesaid. “ Isit not true, 
then, as I am trying to say, that those former and 
these present prescriptions tend to make them still 
more truly guardians and prevent them from dis- 
tracting the city by referring ‘ mine ’ not to the same 
but to different things, one man dragging off to his 
own house anything he is able to acquire apart from 
the rest, and another doing the same to his own 
separate house, and having women and children 
apart, thus introducing into the state the pleasures 
and pains of individuals? They should all rather, 
we said, share one conviction about their own, 
tend to one goal, and so far as practicable have one 
experience of pleasure and pain.” “‘ By all means,” 
he said. “Then will not law-suits and accusations 
against one another vanish,” one may say,’ from among 
them, because they have nothing in private possession 
but their bodies, but all else in common? So that 
we can count on their being free from the dissensions 
that arise among men from the possession of property, 
children, and kin.” “They will necessarily be quit 


objects that it is not lack of unity but wickedness that 
causes these evils. 
* Softens the strong word olxjcera. 
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1 The text is probably corrupt. The genitive, singular or 
plural, is an easy emendation. But the harsh construction 
of révnres as subject of (cxoucr yields the sense required, 


* Cf. A.J.P. vol. xiii. p. 364, Aeschines iii. 255, Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 4. 5, Laws 880 a. 


>» One of the profoundest of Plato’s many political 
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of these,” he said. ‘“‘ And again, there could not 
rightly arise among them any law-suit for assault 
or bodily injury. For as between age-fellows* we 
shall say that self-defence is honourable and just, 
thereby compelling them to keep their bodies 
in condition.” ‘Right,’ he said. ‘And there 
will be the further advantage in such a law that 
an angry man, satisfying his anger in such wise, 
would be less likely to carry the quarrel to further 


extremes.” “ Assuredly.” “As for an older man, 
he will always have the charge of ruling and 
chastising the younger.” ‘‘ Obviously.” ‘‘ Again, 


it is plain that the young man, except by command 
of the rulers, will probably not do violence to an 
elder or strike him, or, I take it, dishonour him in any 
other way. There being the twocompetent guardians 
to prevent that, fear and awe, awe restraining him 
from laying hands on one who may be his parent, 
and fear in that the others will rush to the aid of the 
sufferer, some as sons, some as brothers, some as 
fathers.’’ “‘ That is the way it works out,” he said. 
“Then in all cases the laws will leave these men to 
dwell in peace together.” ‘“‘ Great peace.” “ And 
if these are free from dissensions among themselves, 
there is no fear that ® the rest of the city will ever 
start faction against them or with one another.” 
*“No, there is not.’ ‘‘ But I hesitate, so unseemly ° 
are they, even to mention the pettiest troubles of 
which they would be rid, the flatterings ¢ of the rich, 
the embarrassments and pains of the poor in the 


aphorisms. Cf. on 545 p, Laws 683 ©, and Aristot. Pol. 


1305 a 39. 
¢ Alma sdegnosa. Cf. 371 ©, 396 B, 397 D, 525 D. 
é Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 22. 
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Kal adynddvas, ooas ev matdorpopia Kat xenea- 
Tvopots dua Tpodnv oiker@v avayKatav ioxovet, 
Ta pev Saverlopevor, Ta O€ eLapvovpevot, TO be 
mdvrws Topiadpevor Oguevor mapa yovairds: Te Kat 
olxéras, Topuevewy mapadovres, 6oa TE, @ pire, 
Tept avrd. Kat ofa mdcyovar, SHrAd te 87) Kal 
ayevvh Kat odK afva A€yew. 

XII. Afra yap, édn, Kat tugA®. Ldvtwv re 
57) TovTwy dmadAdfovrar, fjoovat te Tob paKa- 
ptotod Biov, dv ot dAvumuovikar Cor, pwakapid- 
tepov. IIn; Ata opexpdv arov pépos evdayovi- 
ovTat exetvou av Tovrous Umdpxet. 7 Te yap 
TOvde viKy Kadri, 7 7 T éx Tod Synpociov Tpogn) 
TeAewTépa. viKny Te yap viK@or Evumdons THs 
ToAews owTnpiav, TpOPh TE Kal tots aAdos maou, 
dowv Bios Seirat, avtol Te Kal maides avadodyTat, 
kal yépa déxovrat Tapa Ths adtav moéAcws bavrés 
Te Kal tedcuTHOaVTEs Tadis dgias peTeXovow. 
Kat pada, eon, Kadd. Méprnoar, obv, Hv 8° eyes, 
Ott €v Tots mpdobev ovK olda drou Adyos nyiv 
émémAngev, OTL TovS pvdaxas ovK vdaipovas 
Trovodpev, ols eov mavTa exew TQ TOv Tohurav 
ovder € Exouev; nets S€é mov elzopev, STL TOOTO LEV, 
et mov mapamimto., eioadbts oxepoueba, vov de 
Tovs bev pvdaxas dvAakas Tovoduev, THY €é mow 
ws ofot 7° elwev eddayoveotatny, add’ odK eis &v 


® Cf. 416 p, 548 a, 550 v. 

® Proverbial. Cf. Sophist 241 pv. 

¢ Cf. 540 B-c, 621 D, Laws 715 .c, 807 c, 840 a, 946-947, 964.c, 
Cic. Pro Flacco 31 ‘ ‘Olympionicen esse apud Graecos prope 
maius et gloriosius est quam Romae triumphasse.”” The 
motive is anticipated or parodied by Dracontion, Athenaeus 
237 p, where the parasite boasts— 
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bringing-up of their children and the procuring of 
money for the necessities of life for their households, 
the borrowings, the repudiations, all the devices with 
which they acquire what they deposit with wives 
and servitors to husband,’ and all the indignities that 
they endure in such matters, which are obvious and 
ignoble and not deserving of mention.” ‘‘ Even a 
blind ® man can see these,” he said. 

XIII. “ From all these, then, they will be finally 
free, and they will live a happier life than that men 
count most happy, the life of the victors at Olympia.*”’ 
“How so?” “The things for which those are 
felicitated are a small part of what is secured for 
these. Their victory is fairer and their public sup- 
port more complete. For the prize of victory that 
they win is the salvation of the entire state, the fillet 
that binds their brows is the public support of them- 
selves and their children—they receive honour from 
the city while they live and when they die a worthy 
burial.” ‘‘ A fair guerdon, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you recall,” said I, “ that in the preceding ¢ argument 
the objection of somebody or other rebuked us for 
not making our guardians happy, since, though it 
was in their power to have everything of the citizens, 
they had nothing, and we, I believe, replied that this 
was a consideration to which we would return if 
occasion offered, but that at present we were making 
our guardians guardians and the city as a whole as 
happy as possible, and that we were not modelling ° 

yépa yap avrots Tav’Ta Tos TANYA 
vikw@ot S€doTae XpnoTéryros olveka. 


4 Cf, 419 5-20. 
« Cf. 420 c. Omitting 76, translate “that we were not 


fixing our eyes on any one class, and portraying that as 
happy.” 
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€Ovos amoBAémovtes ev abt TovTO [ro] eVdarpov 
mAdrTouLer ; Méprypa, | épyn. Té ouv; vov nptv 
6 T&v emixovpwr Bios, cirep Tod ye Tov ddupmrio - 
vuK@v Todd Te KaAXwy Kal duetvwv daivetar, pn 
7m Kata TOV TOV OKUTOTOMOVY patverat Biov n 
tiwwv dddAwv Syproupy@v 7 Tov Tay yewpy@v; 
O¥ pow doxe?, en). *AdAa pevrot, 3 ye Kal éxet 
éAeyov, Sicauov Kal evrad0a eimetv, OT, Eb otTws 
6 pvAag emixerpyoe eVdalpewy yiyreaBas, wore 
pnde prog eivat, pd? dpKecer avT@ Bios ovUTw 
pleTptos Kal BeBatos Kal ws pets paper ap.oTos, 
GAN’ avontos TE Kal petpaxuadys d6£a eumecodoa 
evdarpovias TEpl oppnoer avrov dia SUvapiy emt 
TO amavTa Ta ev TH moet oixerobobat, yraceTat 
tov ‘Hotodov ote TH Ovte ay copes Neue Ay 
elvat mws Tpeov TavTos. "Epol pev, epy,. Cup- 
Bothy Xpopevos juevet emt toUTw TO Biw. Lvy- 
xXwpets dpa, Hv eyo, Ty TOV yuvarkav Koww- 
viav Tots dvOpacw, nv SveAnAVapev Tavd<elas TE 
Tepe Kal mraidwy Kab pudaxiis TOV ddwv Tohirav, 
Kata Te 7A pevovoas ets moAcuov TE iovoas al 
Svuppuddrrew deity Kal EvvOnpevew woTrep Kdvas 
Kal 7aVvTa mdvTn Kara TO SuvaTov KoWwveiV, Kal 
Tadra mparrovaas Th TE BeArvora mpagew Kat ov 
mapa plow THhv Tod ByA€cos Tmpos TO appev, h Tepvd-~ 
KaTov mpos addr Aw KOWWVEL ; Lvyxwpa, pats 
XIV. Odxodr, Ww & éyw, éketvo Aourrov bu- 
ed€obar, €¢ dpa Kal ev avOpumos Suvarov waoTrep 


* émixovpwy : the word here includes the rulers. 
> xara, ‘‘comparable to, on a level with.” Cf. Apol, 
17 B Gorg. 512 B. pndé: cf. 420 pv. 
¢ Works and Days 40. So Laws 690 E. 
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our ideal of happiness with reference to any one 
class? ’’ ‘‘I do remember,” he said. ‘‘ Well then, 
since now the life of our helpers * has been shown to 
be far fairer and better than that of the victors at 
Olympia,need we compare? it with the life of cobblers 
and other craftsmen and farmers?” ‘‘ I think not,” 
he said. “ But further, we may fairly repeat what 
I was saying then also, that if the guardian shall 
strive for a kind of happiness that will unmake° him 
as a guardian and shall not be content with the way of 
life that is so moderate and secure and, as we affirm, 
the best, but if some senseless and childish opinion 
about happiness shall beset him and impel him to use 
his power to appropriate everything in the city for 
himself, then he will find out that Hesiod % was indeed 
wise, who said that the half was in some sort more 
than the whole.” “If he accepts my counsel,’ he 
said, ‘he will abide in this way of life.” ‘‘ You 
accept, then, as we have described it, this partner- 
ship of the women with our men in the matter of 
education and children and the guardianship of the 
other citizens, and you admit that both within the 
city and when they go forth to war they ought to 
keep guard together and hunt together as it were 
like hounds, and have all things in every way, so far 
as possible, in common, and that so doing they will 
do what is for the best and nothing that is contrary 
to female human nature’ in comparison with male or 
to their natural fellowship with one another.” “I 
do admit it,” he said. 

XIV. “Then,” I said, “is not the thing that it re- 
mains to determine this, whether, namely, it is possible 


¢ riv: this order is frequent and sometimes significant in 
the Laws. Cf. 690 c, 720 £, 814 EB, 853 a, 857 D, 923 B. 
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év dAXows Cadbots Tadtnv THY Kowwviav eyyevecbar, 
Qe: / Mw ” > A ” 

Kat rn Suvatov; “EdOns, dn, eirav Fh euedAov 
brodjecOar. epi pev yap tadv ev 7H rroreum 
E ofuar, pny, SHAov dv tpdtov moAeunoovow. Ids; 
4h S ds. “Ore xowf otpatevaovtat, Kal mpdos ye 
dfovot Tav maidwv eis Tov moAEMov Gaot adpoi, 
iv @omep of TOv dAdwy Syuovpyav Oedvrar 
ratta, & TeAewhévtas Seyjcer Snpoupyeiv: mpos 
467 Sé 7H Oda Staxovety Kal danpereiy mdvTa Ta Trepl 
Tov moAe“ov, Kal Gepamevew matépas Te Kal 
pntépas. 7 ovK joOnoa Ta TEpL TAs TéXvas, Olov 
Tovs TOV Kepayewv maidas, ws moAdvy yxpdovov 
Suaxovodvtes Bewpotdor mpiv dmtrecOar tod Kepa- 
pevew; Kat pada. "H obdv eéxeivous émipede- 
atepov maideutéov 7 Tots pdvAake Tods avTav 
eumeipia Te Kal Oa THY TpoonKdvTwv; Kartaye- 
Aaorov pevr’ av, edn, etn. *AXAG perv Kal payeirat 
Bye wav (Gov diadepovtws TrapdévtTwy dv av téKy. 
"Eotw ovtw- Kivduvos S€, @ Leikpates, od apuxpos 
ofpareiow, ofa 51) ev modduw iret, mpos éauvtois 
maidas amoA€cavtas movjoar Kal THY adAnv wdéAW 


ddvvatov davadaBeiv. ’AAnOA, Fv 8 eyd, Aéyets: 


* Cf. on 451 p. The community in this case, of course, 
refers only to occupations. 

> wey yap: forced transition to a delaying digression. 

¢ So with modifications Laws 785 8, 794 c-p, 804 p-x, 
806 a-B, 813-814, 829 rE. 

4 For this practice of Greek artists see Klein, Praviteles, 
Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 352, Pater, The Renaiss- 
ance 104, Protag. 328 a, Laws 643 s-c, Protagoras frag. 3 
(Diels), Aristot. Pol. 1336 b 36, Iambl. Protrept. xx., 
Polyb. vi. 2. 16, ili, 71. 6 Kal madoua0} mepl ra TrodeuKds 
Aristides x. 72 who quotes Plato; Antidotus, Athenaeus, 
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for such a community to be brought about among 
men as it is in the other animals,* and in what way it 
is possible?’ ‘‘ You have anticipated,” he said, 
“ the point I was about to raise.” “ For ® as for their 
wars,’ I said, “ the manner in which they will conduct 
them is too obvious for discussion.” ‘‘ How so,” said 
he. “Itis obvious that they will march out together,° 
and, what is more, will conduct their children to war 
when they are sturdy, in order that, like the children 
of other craftsmen,’ they may observe the processes 
of which they must be masters in their maturity ; 
and in addition to looking on they must assist and 
minister in all the business of war and serve their 
fathers and mothers. Or have you never noticed 
the practice in the arts, how for example the sons of 
potters look on as helpers a long time before they 
put their hands to the clay?” ‘‘ They do,” indeed. 
“Should these then be more concerned than our 
guardians to train the children by observation and 
experience of what is to be their proper business ? ”” 
“ That would be ridiculous,” he said. ‘‘ But, further, 
when it comes to fighting, every creature will do 
better in the presence of its offspring?” “‘ That is 
so, but the risk, Socrates, is not slight, in the event 
of disasters such as may happen in war, that, losing 
their children as well as themselves, they make it 
impossible for the remnant of the state to recover.” 
“What you say is true,” I replied; “ but, in the 


240 B, where the parasite boasts that he was a 7acdouabys in 
his art, and Sosipater, Athenaeus 377 r, where the cook 
makes the same boast, Phocyl. frag. 13 (Edmonds, Elegy 
and Iambus I., L.C.L.), Henry Arthur Jones, Patriotism 
and popular Education, Kipling, From Sea to Sea, p. 361. 
Greek language and satire contrasted such ma:dopafets with 
the dyupabets or late learners. 
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adAa ad mp@tov pev yet TapacKkevacTéov TO py 
OTE Keduvedoat ; Ovdapds. Tis’; €¢ mov Kwov- 
veuTéov, ovK ev @ BeArious € EoovTat “karopboovres 
C Ajjrov 87. "AMA op.uKpov olet Sragepew Kal ovK 
a€vov Kwovvov, Oewpeiv 7) 47) TA Trepl TOV TdAELOV 
maidas Tovs dv8pas TroAepuxovs eoomevous 5 Our, 
adda Suageper mpos 6 Xéyets. Todto pev dpa 
bmapKTéov, Gewpovs moh€pov TOUS maidas mouetv, 
Tpoopnxavaobat 8’ adrots dopdrcuay, Kal KadA@s 
efeu- 7 yap 5 Nai. Odxody, hv 8 eyo, ™p@Tov 
fev avta@v ot matépes doa avOpwror ovK apabets 
D gcovrar GAAG yvwpovikol TOv oTpater@v, Goat TE 
Kat pt) émexivduvor; Eixds, édn. Els pev dpa 
tas agovow, eis S€ tas evrAaBynoovra. “Opbdis. 
Kal dpyovrds yé mov, Hv 8 eyw, od Tods favdrota- 
Tous avtots emuatiaovow, adda Tovds epTrerpia TE 
Kal 7AtKia tkavods Wyepdvas Te Kal tratdaywyovs 
elvac. IIpérer yap. ’“AAAa yap, djooper, Kal 
Tapa ddfav moNAa toAXots 51) eyéveto. Kai pada. 
II pds Towuy TO Tovabra, @ dire, mTepobv xen 
mra.dia ovta ed0us, iv” dv Te dn TETOHLEVOL aTro- 
E devywow. Il@s Adyets; &fn. “Emi tods inmous, 
qv 8 eyo, avaBiBaoréov ws vewTdarous, Kal 
didakapevous & inmevew ef immwv axtéov ert my 
Ogav, 2) Oupoedav pode HaxnTiKay, add’ oO Tt 
TOOWKEOTATWY Kal edn viwtdtwy. ovTw yap KaA- 
AvoTd Te Dedoovrat TO adtadv épyov, Kal aodadé- 


C 5 Mpormnxaraa Bat : cf. supra on 414 B. 
> rapa SédEap : Che Thucyd. i, 122 Hxcora 6 rbdrenos ert pyrois 
Xwpet, ii. 11, iii. 30, iv. 102, vii. 61. 
; pia a metaphorical. In Aristoph. Rirds 1436-1438 
itera 
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first place, is it your idea that the one thing for which 
we must provide is the avoidance of all danger?” 
“By no means.” ‘ And, if they must incur danger, 
should it not be for something in which success will 
make them better?” “Clearly.” ‘‘ Do you think 
it makes a slight difference and not worth some risk 
whether men who are to be warriors do or do not 
observe war as boys?” “No, it makes a great 
difference for the purpose of which you speak.” 
“ Starting, then, from this assumption that we are to 
make the boys spectators of war, we must further 
contrive ¢ security for them and all will be well, will 
it not?” “ Yes.” “ To begin with, then,” said I, 
“will not the fathers be, humanly speaking, not 
ignorant of war and shrewd judges of which cam- 


paigns are hazardous and which not?” ‘“‘ Presum- 
ably,” he said. “ They will take the boys with them 
to the one and avoid the others?” “ Rightly.” 


** And for officers, I presume,’ said I, “‘ they will put 
in charge of them not those who are good for nothing 
else but men who by age and experience are qualified 
to serve at once as leaders and as caretakers of 
children.” “‘ Yes, that would be the proper way.” 
“Still, we may object, it is the unexpected? that 
happens to many in many cases.”’ “ Yes, indeed.” 
‘““To provide against such chances, then, we must 
wing © the children from the start so that ifneed arises 
they may fly away and escape.” “ What do you 
mean?’ he said. ‘‘ We must mount them when very 
young,” said I, “ and first have them taught to ride, 
and then conduct them to the scene of war, not on 
mettlesome war-steeds, but on the swiftest and 
gentlest horses possible ; for thus they will have the 
best view of their own future business and also, if 
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oraTa, av Tt dn, owOjcovrar pleTa. trpeaBuTépwv 
Hyewovwy érrdjevor. ‘Opds, eon, pou doKets 
Aéyew. Te dat Sy, eimov, Ta qept TOV moepov ; 
ms éxtéov got TOUS otparuitas mpos avdtTovs TE 
Kal Tovs moAepious ; dp’ opbas rou karapaiverat 
7 ov; Aéy’, én, mot av. Adra&v per, cirov, 
TOV Aumovra rab 7 émrha dmroBadovra q Te TOV 
TOLOUTWY TOLNCAVTA dua KaKNY dpa ov Snpwoupyov 
Tia det kabordvac } yewpyov; Ilavu pev oby, 
Tov dé C@vta els tods modcuious adAdvTa oP. 
ov Swpedy Siddvat Tots éAodar' ypHobar TH dypa 
O TL dy BovAwvra ; Kopd7 yer Tov dé dpiotev- 
cava Te Kal eddoxuyuroavra od mpa@Tov pev ent 
oTparetas 70 Tav OVOTPATEVOHLEVWY peipakiwy 
Te Kal mraidwy ev péper bad ExdoTouv Soke? cor 
Xphvar orehavwhhvar; 7 ov; “Epouye. Ti dai; 
deEvwOfvar; Kai rodro. *AAAa 768°, oluar, Fv 
he eyes, odKETL Got Soxet. To motov; To diAqoai 
Te Kal Prdn Oivae bo éKdoTou. Idvrwv, ep, 
pdAvora.: Kal mpooriOnpt ye TO vow, ews av 
emt tavTns Bou THS OTpaTetas, pndevi efetvar dim 
apy Oivac, 6 ov dv  BowAnrar pireiy, t iva Kal, éav Tis 
TOU TUXN €pav 7 dppevos 7 Ondrelas, mpobupsrepos 
i mpos TO Tdproreta, pépew. Kadds, 7 Hv 8 eya. 
ort ev yap ayal@ ovtu ydpou re Erousoe mAcious 
+ van Leeuwen: mss. éAovet. 


* The terms are technical. Cf. Laws 943 p ff., Lipsius, 
Das attische Recht (1908), ii. pp. 452 ff. 

> els rods rodeulous: technical. Cf. inscription in Bulletin 
de corr. hellénique, xii. p. 224, n. 1 r&v ddédvTwv els Tods 
toXentous. 

* &ypa: the word is chosen to give a touch of Spartan, 
or, as we should say, Roman severity. Cf. Sophist 235 c, 
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need arises, will most securely escape to safety in 
the train of elder guides.” ‘‘ I think you are right,” 
he said. ‘‘ But now what of the conduct of war? 
What should be the attitude of the soldiers to one 
another and the enemy? Am I right in my notions 
ornot?”’ “Tell me what notions,” he said. ‘“‘ Any- 
one of them who deserts his post, or flings away his 
weapons,’ or is guilty of any similar act of cowardice, 
should be reduced to the artisan or farmer class, 
should he not?” “ By all means.”’ ‘‘ And anyone 
who is taken alive by the enemy ° we will make a 
present of to his captors, shall we not, to deal with 
their catch* as they please?” ‘‘ Quite so.” ‘‘ And 
don’t you agree that the one who wins the prize of 
valour and distinguishes himself shall first be crowned 
by his fellows in the campaign, by the lads and boys 
each in turn?” “I do.” “ And be greeted with 
the right hand?” ‘ That, too.” ‘‘ But I presume 
you wouldn’t go as far as this?”’ ‘““ What?” “ That 
he should kiss and be kissed by everyone??”’ “‘ By 
all means,” he said, ‘“‘ and I add to the law the pro- 
vision that during that campaign none whom he 
wishes to kiss be allowed to refuse, so that if one is 
in love with anyone, male or female, he may be the 
more eager to win the prize.” “‘ Excellent,” said I, 
“and we have already said that the opportunity of 
marriage will be more readily provided for the good 


Aeschyl. Humen. 148, Horace, Odes, iii. 5. 33 ff. Plutarch, 
De aud. poet. 30, says that in Homer no Greeks are taken 
prisoners, only Trojans. j 
4 The deplorable facetiousness of the following recalls the 
vulgarity of Xenophon’s guard-house conversations. It is 
almost the only passage in Plato that one would wish to blot. 
Helvetius, otherwise anything but a Platonist, characteristic- 
ally adopts it, Lange, History of Materialism, ii. p. 86. 
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7 Tots dors Kal atpéoets TOV TOLOUTWY moAd.xes 
Tapa TOUS dMous € eoovTat, iv’ 6 Tu mActoToL ex Tod 
ToovTov ylyvwrTat, eipntar 7on. Eimopev yap, 
egy. 
XV. *A\a pay kal kal” “Opnpov tots Towoiade 
D dikatov Tywsdv TOY véwy dot ayabot. Kal yap 
“Opunpos tov evdoxiunoarta ev TO Troh€wp veTovow 
Atavra a Sunveréecor yepatpecbar, ws TAaUTHY 
oikeiav ovaay Top a) Barre Te Kal avopeiw, 
ef Hs apa TO Tysaobat Kal THY loxdy avgroer. 
"Op@6rara, edn. TlevoopeBa apa, me & eye, 
Taird Ye ‘Opnpe. Kal yap mets ev TE Buciaes 
Kal Tols ToLvovToLs Got Tovs dyabovs, Kal Ooov 
av ayabot paivevrar, Kal Dpvous Kal ols vov 57) 
E eA€youev TyLnopLEv, Tmpos OE Tovrous _copats: TE Kal 
Kpéaow ide mAetous demdecow, va dua TO Teav 
dok@pev tods ayabods dvdpas te Kal yuvaikas. 
KaAAvora, on, A€yets. Etev- tov de 57) amo- 
Bavevtwy en oTpareias és av eddoxyinoas TE- 
AcurHon, 4, dp ov mp@tov pev pjoopmev TOU xpvood 
yévous elvac; Ilavrwy ye pddvore.. “AW ov TeéL- 
ooucba “Hoiddw, émeiddv Ties TOD TOLOUTOU ‘yEevous 
pee Ws apa 


469 .o¢ pev Saipoves adyvol émtyBovior tehébovoww, 
ea0dol, areEixakotr, pvdAakes wepdTwv avOpammwv; 


Ilevoopeba pev ody. Atamv@dpuevor dpa tod beod, 
~ \ \ 

THs xpy Tovs Satmoviovs te Kat Oetous Tifévar Kat 
; > 

TWwe duaddpw, ovTw Kal tavtn Ojcopev H av 


9 Tl, vii. 321-322. Cf. also viii. 162, xii. 311. 
> Cf. 415 a. 
* Works and Days 121 ff. Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 437, 
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man, and that he will be more frequently selected 
than the others for participation in that sort of thing, 
in order that as many children as possible may be 
born from such stock.”” ‘‘ We have,” he replied. 
XV. “ But, furthermore, we may cite Homer @ too 
for the justice of honouring in such ways the valiant 
among our youth. For Homer says that Ajax, who 
had distinguished himself in the war, was honoured 
with the long chine, assuming that the most 
fitting meed for a brave man in the prime of his 
youth is that from which both honour and strength 
will accrue to him.” “‘ Most rightly,” he said. “ We 
will then,” said I, ‘‘ take Homer as our guide in this 
at least. We, too, at sacrifices and on other like 
occasions, will reward the good so far as they have 
proved themselves good with hymns and the other 
privileges of which we have just spoken, and also 
with seats of honour and meat and full cups, so as to 
combine physical training with honour for the good, 
both men and women.” “‘ Nothing could be better,” 
he said. “ Very well; and of those who die on cam- 
paign, if anyone’s death has been especially glorious, 
shall we not, to begin with, affirm that he belongs to 
the golden race®?”’ ‘‘ By all means.” “ And shall 
we not believe Hesiod who tells us that when any- 
one of this race dies, so it is that they become 
Hallowed spirits dwelling on earth, averters of evil, 
Guardians watchful and good of articulate-speaking 
mortals ? ”” 
“* We certainly shall believe him.” ‘* We will inquire 
of Apollo,? then, how and with what distinction we 
are to bury men of more than human, of divine, 
qualities, and deal with them according to his 
4 Of. 427 Bo. 
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469 
eEnyfita; Ti 8 od pedAdopev; Kai tov Aourov 

57) xpdvov ws Sayudvwr odtw Oeparevoomev Te Kal 

B mpockuvyjocopev adtav tas OryjKas: tadra S€ TadTa 
vopuodpev, Stay Tis yipa 7m Tw aAAw TpoTw 
tedevTyjon TOV door av Scadepdvrws ev TH Biw 
dyaboit kpibdow; Aixarov yodv, édn. Ti dat; 
mpos Tovs moAEulovs THs Toijcovow uiv ot 
otpatiatar; To zotov 5n; Iparov perv avdpa- 
modtopod mépt Soxet Sikavov “EAAnvas ‘EAAnvidas 
ToAets avdpatrodilecbar, 7) pnd’ GAAn émetpeTrew 
kata TO Suvvatov Kal todto eOilew, tod ‘EAAn- 
CrwKod yevous deideobar, edAaBovpévovs tiv dd 
t&v BapBdpwv Sovrciav; “OAw Kal mavti, édn, 
diageper TO PeidecBar. Mndé “EAAnva dpa dodAov 
extHabar punte adtods tots te ddXows “EAAnow 
ovtw EvpBovdAevew; TIlavy peév odv, edn: padrAdov 

y’ av ovdv ottTw mpds Tods BapBdapous tpéowTo, 
é€avta@v 8° améxowro. Ti Sai; oxvdedew, fv 8 
eyo, tods teAcuTHcavTas TAiy SAW, émerdav 
viKnowow,  KaA@s Exe; 7) ov mpopacow pev Tots 

D detAots Exes pt) mpds TOV paydmevov iévat, ws TL 
ta&v Sedvtwy Spdvras, dtav wept tov tebvedra 
KumTalwor, modAAd dé dn oTpatomeda Sia TIHV 
ToLavTnV daptaynv amwdAeto; Kai pada. *Av- 
eXevbepov Sé od Soxet Kat diroypruatov vexpov 
avAdv, kal yuvaikeias Te Kal opixpas Stavolas TO 
moA€utov voile TO Mpa Tod TeOveHtos atoTmTA- 


® edtnynra: cf. 427 c. 
> rdov Nowrdy 5h xpdvov: cf. Pindar in Meno 81 c, Phaedo 
81a. 

° For this Pan-Hellenic nce ef. Xen. Ages. 7%. 6, 
Hellen. i. 6. 14, Aeschines ii. 115, [soc. Panegyricus. 
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response.*”” “‘ How can we do otherwise?” ‘ And 
ever after ° we will bestow on their graves the tend- 
ance and worship paid to spirits divine. And we will 
practise the same observance when any who have 
been adjudged exceptionally good in the ordinary 
course of life die of old age or otherwise?” ‘That 
will surely be right,” he said. “ But again, how will 
our soldiers conduct themselves toward enemies? ”’ 
“In what respect?” “First, in the matter of 
making slaves of the defeated, do you think it right 
for Greeks to reduce Greek cities° to slavery, or rather 
that, so far as they are able, they should not suffer 
any other city to do so, but should accustom Greeks 
to spare Greeks, foreseeing the danger @ of enslave- 
ment by the barbarians?” “* Sparing them is wholly 
and altogether the better,” said he. ‘‘ They are not, 
then, themselves to own Greek slaves, either, and 
they should advise the other Greeks not to?”’ “ By 
all means,” he said; “‘ at any rate in that way they 
would be more likely to turn against the barbarians 
and keep their hands from one another.”” ‘‘ And how 
about stripping the dead after victory of anything 
except their weapons: is that well? Does it not fur- 
nish a pretext to cowards not to advance on the living 
foe, as if they were doing something needful when 
poking * about the dead? Has not this snatching at 
the spoils ere now destroyed many anarmy?”’ “ Yes, 
indeed.” ‘‘ And don’t you think it illiberal and 
greedy to plunder a corpse, and is it not the mark 
of a womanish and petty / spirit to deem the body of 
the dead an enemy when the real foeman has flown 


4 For the following cf. Laws 693 a, and Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, iii. p. 275. 
© xumrdgwor: cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Wubes 509. 


f Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 189-191. 
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469 
A ~ , A t > , ‘ hal 
pévov tod éxOpod, AeAourdtos SE H Eemodcuer; 7 
E otet te Stddopov Spav tovs totto mowwbvTas THv 
~ ~ , 
Kuv@v, at Tots AiBots ofs av BANOHor xaXerratvovor, 
~ 29Ok / ” 
rob Baddvros' odx amtopevar; OvdSE optxpdv, Ey. 
‘ ‘ A ~ > / 
*Earéov dpa tas vexpoovAias Kal Tas THY avaipé- 
> / 7 ” A iP. 
cewv SvaxwdAvaeis; *“Earéov pévtor, épn, vy Ala. 
OX / ‘ ‘A e A \ g > 
XVI. Ovdse pv mov mpos Ta tepa ta onda 
X AQ ~ 
olcopev ws avabynaovtes, GAAws Te Kal Ta TOV 
aA ~ ay ‘ ” 

470 ‘EAjvev, éav te Hiv edn THs mpos Tovs aAdovs 
¢ > , ‘ GX de A , 6 / 
EAAnvas edvolas: wadAov $€ Kai PoBnadpeba, py 

~ > A ~ > Ul 
Tl placa 7 mpos tepov TA TOLadTa amo THY OlKEiwY 
, oN ® / én e 7) A LAX A um 0 6 ia 
pepe, eav py TL 52) 6 Beds GAAo Aeyn. “Op@orara, 
a ta a € a 
eon. Ti dai; ys te tuyjcews THs ‘EAAnuxcis 
~ a , , 
Kal olkidv eumpioews motdv Ti cot Spacovow 
~ a Nu 
oi otpati@rat mpos Tods moXeutovs; Lod, edn, 
/ > f € ta n > , > A 
dd€av drodawopevov 7déws av akovoaiyw. -*Epot 
Bpev tolvurv, jv 8 eyd, Soxet tovtTwv pndérepa 
moueiv, aAAd Tov émérevov Kaprrov adatpetobat- Kal 
e 4 (4 , ia @ tf , 
dv évexa, BovrAee cou Aeyw; Ilavy ye. Daiverat 
prot, Womep Kal dvoudletar d¥o0 Tatra dvopuara, 
moAeuos TE Kal oTdots, oUTW Kal elvar So, dvTa 


1 The mss. vary between Badévros and Bdddovros, which 
Aristotle, who refers to the passage (Rhet. 1406 b 383), 
seems to have read. It might be important in the class- 


room to distinguish the continuous present from the matter- 
of-fact aorist. 


* dmorrauévov: both Homer and Sappho so speak of the 
soul as flitting away. 

» The body is only the instrument of the soul. Cf. 
Socrates’ answer to the question, **How shall we bury 
you?” Phaedo 115 cff. and the elaboration of the idea in 
Alc. I, 129 z, whence it passed into European literature. 

* Quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. 1406 b. Epictetus iii. 19. 4 
complains that nurses encourage children to strike the stone 


on which they stumble. Cf. also Lucan vi. 220-223. Otto, 
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away @ and left behind only the instrument? with which 
he fought ? Do you see any difference between such 
conduct and that of the dogs’ who snarl at the 
stones that hit them but don’t touch the thrower ? ” 
“Not the slightest.” ‘‘ We must abandon, then, the 
plundering of corpses and the refusal to permit their 
burial.?’’ “‘ By heaven, we certainly must,” he said. 

XVI. “And again, we will not take weapons to 
the temples for dedicatory ¢ offerings, especially the 
weapons of Greeks, if we are at all concerned to 
preserve friendly relations with the other Greeks. 
Rather we shall fear that there is pollution in 
bringing such offerings to the temples from our 
kind unless in a case where the god bids other- 
wise’’’ “Most rightly,” he said. ‘‘ And in the 
matter of devastating the land of Greeks and burn- 
ing their houses, how will your soldiers deal with their 
enemies.” ‘‘I would gladly hear your opinion of 
that.” ‘In my view,” said I, “ they ought to do 
neither, but confine themselves to taking away the 
annual harvest. Shall I tell you why?” ‘“ Do.” 
“In my opinion, just as we have the two terms, war 
and faction, so there are also two things, distinguished 


Sprichwérter der Rémer, p. 70, cites Pliny, V.H. xxix. 102, 
and Pacuv. v. 38, Ribb. Trag.2_ Cf. Montaigne i. 4, ‘‘ Ainsin 
emporte les bestes leur rage a s’attaquer a la pierre et au fer 
qui les a blecées.”” 

¢ Plato as a boy may have heard of the Thebans’ refusal 
to allow the Athenians to bury their dead after Delium. 
Cf. Thucyd. iv. 97-101, and Eurip. Supplices. 

* For the practice ¢f. Aeschyl. Septem 275-279 and Ag. 
577-579. Italian cities and American states have restored to 
one another the flags so dedicated from old wars. Cf. Cic. 
De invent. ii. 70 ‘at tamen aeternum inimicitiarum monu- 
mentum Graios de Graiis statuere non oportet.” 

! For similar caution cf. on 427 u-c. 
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ent Svoiv Twotv dcadopair. A€yw d€ ta dvo 76 
peev oiKketov kal Evyyeves, To dé aAAdrpLov al 
dbvetov. emt Bev ovv TH Tob oixelov éx8pa ardots 
KékAntat, emt de TH tov aAdotpiov mdAcpos. Kai 
ovdev ye, eon, dio tpotrov Aé€yets. “Opa 57) Kal 
el TddE Tos TpOTrov Aeyw. oye yap TO per 
“EXnvixov yevos avTo av’T@ oixketov elvac Kal 
évyyevés, TO Se BapBapucd dOvetov Te Kal aAd6 - 
TpLov. Kadds ye, €bn. “EAAnvas pev apa Bap- 
Bapots Kai BapBdpovs “EAAnot moAepnetvy paxo- 
pévous TE proper Kal Toheptous gvoe elvat, 
Kal roAepov Ty €xOpav TavTHY KAnteov: "EMqvas 
dé “EXAnow, otav tt TowobTo dpdar, duce peev 
dirous elvar, vooeiv 8° ev TH Torovtw THv ‘EAAdda 
Kal otaoidlew, Kal ordow TV ToLavTHY €xOpav 
KAnrTéov. "Eye pev, on, Evyxwp@ ovTw voile. 
Uxdrret 57, elrov, OTe ev TH vov oporoyoupern 
oTdoet, rou av Tu ToLwodrov yernrat Kal SvaorH 
mos, € éav ExdTEpoL éxaTépwy Té“uvwow aypovs Kal 
oikias éeumimpa@ow, ws adutnpiwdyns te Soxet 

otdots elvat Kal ovdétepor atdtadv dirAomdALdes: 
od yap av mote eToAuwy TiIv Tpoddv te Kal pn- 
tépa kelpew adAd pétpiov elvat tods Kkapmovs 


« Ihave so translated technically in order to imply that 
the Plato of the Republic is already acquainted with 
the terminology of the Sophist. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, notes 375 and 377, followed by Wilamowitz, 
Platon, i. p. 504. But most editors take d:agopd here as 
dissension, and construe ‘‘ applied to the disagreements of 
two things,” which may be right. Cf. Sophist 228 a 
ordow . . . THY TOU Pioe auyyevois &x Tos SiapOopas Scapopav. 

> Plato shared the natural feelings of Isocrates, Demo- 
sthenes, and all patriotic Greeks. Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 157, 
184, Panath. 163; Menex. 237 ff., Laws 692 c and 693 a. 
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by two differentiae.* | The two things I mean are the 
friendly and kindred on the one hand and the alien 
and foreign on the other. Now the term employed 
for the hostility of the friendly is faction, and for that 
of the alien is war.’’ ‘‘ What you say is in nothing 
beside the mark,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Consider, then, if 
this goes to the mark. [I affirm that the Hellenic race 
is friendly to itself and akin, and foreign and alien to 
the barbarian.” “Rightly,” he said. “ Weshall then 
say that Greeks fight and wage war with barbarians, 
and barbarians with Greeks, and are enemies by 
nature,? and that war is the fit name for this enmity 
and hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still 
by nature the friends of Greeks when they act in this 
way, but that Greece is sick in that case and divided 
by faction, and faction is the name we must give 
to that enmity.” “TI will allow you that habit of 
speech,” he said. ‘‘ Then observe,” said I, “ that 
when anything of this sort occurs in faction, as the 
word is now used, and a state is divided against itself, 
if either party devastates the land and burns the 
houses of the other such factional strife is thought 
to be an accursed thing and neither party to be true 
patriots. Otherwise, they would never have endured 
thus to outrage their nurse and mother.’ But the 
moderate and reasonable thing is thought to be that 
the victors shall take away the crops of the van- 


It is uncritical then with Newman (op. cit. p. 430) and many 
others to take as a recantation of this passage the purely 
logical observation in Polit. 262 p that Greek and barbarian 
is an unscientific dichotomy of mankind. Cf. on the 
whole question the dissertation of Friedrich Weber, Platons 
Stellung zu den Barbaren. : 

¢ Of. supra 414 5, Menex. 237 ©, Tim. 40 B, Laws 740 


a, Aeschyl. Septem 16. 
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a a A A ’ ‘ 
E ddaipeiobat tots xpatodo. Tav Kpatovpevwy, Kat 
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Stavocicbar ws Svaddaynoopéevwv Kal ovK del 70- 
Aeunodvrwv. TloAd ydp, dy, jucpwrépwv atry 7 
Sudvora éxeivns. Ti dé 84; edyv: qv od modAw 
oixilers, ody ‘ENnvis gota; Act y’ adriv, édy. 
Ovxodv Kai ayaboi Te Kai juepot Ecovtar; Udddpa 
ye. “AX od direAAnves ovde oixeiav THY “EAAdSa 
HyjcovrTat, ovde KoWwwrjcovaw Dvmep ot aAdor 
iep@v; Kat ofddpa ye. Ovdxodiv tyv mpos tovs 
EAAnvas Siadopav ws olkelous otdow ryjcovrTat 
Kal o¥d€ dvoydacovet moAcuov; Od ydp. Kai ws 
StadAaynodpevor dpa Sioicovrar; Ilavy pev odv. 
Edpevds 83 aowdpovotow, otx emi Sovdcia 
KoAdlovtes ovd’ én’ dAeOpw, owdhpoviotat ovtes, 
od mroA€utot. Odtws, édn. Odd’ dpa thy ‘EAAdSda. 
EXAnves dvTes Kepotow, ovdé oiKyoers ep- 
mpnaovaw, ovd€ oporoyjcovow ev éexdoTn mode 
mavras éxOpods adtois elvar, Kal dvdpas Kal 
yuvaikas Kal maidas, add’ dAlyous del éxOpods 
tovs aitlouvs ths Svadopas: Kal Sia radra mavra 
ovUTe THY yhv eVeAjcovar Kelpew adtav, ds dilwv 
Tav TOMMY, odTE oikias avatpémew, GAA péxpL 
TovTov Tomoovta Tv Siahopay, expe od av ob 
airio dvaykacb@ow bo Ta&v avaitiwy adyovvTwv 


* Cf. Epist. 354 a, Herod. ii. 178, Isoc. Phil. 122, 
Panegyr. 96, Evag. 40, Panath. 241. The word is still 
significant for international politics, and must be retained 
in the translation. 

> Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 143. 

° The same language was frequently used in the recent 
World War, but the practice was sometimes less civilized 
than that which Plato recommends. Hobhouse (Mind in 
Evolution, p. 384), writing earlier, said, ‘‘ Plato’s conclusions 
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quished, but that their temper shall be that of men 
who expect to be reconciled and not always to wage 
war.’ “ That way of feeling,” he said, “‘ is far less 
savage than the other.” ‘“‘ Well, then,” said I, “ is 
not the city that you are founding to be a Greek 
city?” ‘It must be,” he said. ‘ Will they then 
not be good and gentle?” “Indeed they will.” 
“ And won’t they be philhellenes,* lovers of Greeks, 
and will they not regard all Greece as their own and 
not renounce their part in the holy places common to 
allGreeks?”’ ‘ Most certainly.” ‘‘ Will they not 
then regard any difference with Greeks who are their 
own people as a form of faction and refuse even to 
speak of itas war?”’ ‘‘ Mostcertainly.’”’ ‘“ And they 
will conduct their quarrels always looking forward to 
a reconciliation? ’’ “‘ By all means.” ‘“‘ They will 
correct them, then, for their own good, not chastis- 
ing them with a view to their enslavement ? or their 
destruction, but acting as correctors, not as enemies.” 
“They will,” he said. ‘‘ They will not, being Greeks, 
ravage Greek territory nor burn habitations, and they 
will not admit that in any city all the population are 
their enemies, men, women and children, but will 
say that only a few at any time are their foes,° 
those, namely, who are to blame for the quarrel. 
And on all these considerations they will not be 
willing to lay waste the soil, since the majority are 
their friends, nor to destroy the houses, but will 
carry the conflict only to the point of compelling 
the guilty to do justice by the pressure of the 


(Rep. 469-471) show how narrow was the conception of 
humanitarian duties in the fourth century.” It is, I think, 
only modern fancy that sees irony in the conclusion: ‘“‘ treat- 
ing barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.” 
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dodvat Sdixny. "Eyo pev, edn, dporoya@ oUTw 
Seiv mpos Tovs évayTious Tovs TLETEPOVS moNtras 
mpoopepecbar: mpos S€ tods BapBdpovs ws vov ot 
“EAMgves mos adAjAovs. Tid @pev 57) Kal ToOTov 

C rov vouov tots pvAakt, pyre yay TEpvew PyTE 
oikias epmrumpavar ; Odpev, éfn, Kal exew ye 
Kad@s Ttadra TE Kal Ta. mpoobev. — 

XVITs *“AMa yap poor Soxets, @ LwKpates, edv 
tis ool Ta Towabra emiTpeT™ Agyew, ovdemore 
pvnobjcecbae 6 6 ev 7@ mpoobev Tapwodevos TaVTO. 
Taira elpnxas, TO as Suvari) avuTy u] moNureia 
yevéoat kal Tiva Tpdmov ToTe SuvaT?* eel OTL YE, 
el yévoito, mavT av ein ayala mode % yevorto, 
Kal @ od mrapadeimes eyw A€yw, OTL Kal Tots TO- 

D depiows apior’ av pdayowrTo TO AKioTa amoAcimew 
aAAjAous, yryvwoKovtés Te Kal davakadodvTes 
TadTa Ta dvduata éavtovs, adeAdovs, matépas, 
viets, ef 5€ Kal Td OAV ovotpatevoiTo, eiTe Kal 
ev TH adtH Tdfer cite Kal dmiobev emiTeTaypevor, 
dBwv te evexa Tots €xOpots Kal el moTe TIS 
avayren Bonfetas yevorro, od” ore TavTn maVvTNH 
awaxou dy elev" eat olKoL ye. a mapaAetmer at 
ayald, dca av ety avtots, Opa aA’ ws €o0 
oporoyobvros mdvTa tabra ott ein av Kal ddda 
ye pupia, el yévouro  moAtela airn, pynkete 
mAEiw mept adrijs Aéye, aAAa Tobro avTo 767 Tet 
pwpcba pas avTovs metew, Ws Suvatov Kal F 
472 duvardv, Ta 8 GAAa yxatpew eGpev. "Eéaidvns ye 


* It is a mistaken ingenuity that finds a juncture between 
two distinct versions here. 

> wdvr’ , . . dya0d: idiomatically colloquial. Cf. Polit. 
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suffering of the innocent.” “I,” he said, “ agree 
that our citizens ought to deal with their Greek 
opponents on this wise, while treating barbarians 
as Greeks now treat Greeks.’ “Shall we lay 
down this law also, then, for our guardians, that 
they are not to lay waste the land or burn the 
houses?” ‘‘ Let us so decree,” he said, “‘ and assume 
that this and our preceding prescriptions are right. 
XVII. “But?Ifear, Socrates, that, ifyou are allowed 
to go on in this fashion, you will never get to speak of 
the matter you put asidein order tosay allthis,namely, 
the possibility of such a polity coming into existence, 
and the way in which it could be brought to pass. I 
too am ready to admit that if it could be realized 
everything would be lovely ° for the state that had it, 
and I will add what you passed by, that they would 
also be most successful in war because they would 
be least likely to desert one another, knowing and 
addressing each other by the names of brothers, 
fathers, sons. And if the females should also join 
in their campaigns, whether in the ranks or mar- 
shalled behind to intimidate the enemy,° or as re- 
serves in case of need, I recognize that all this too 
would make them irresistible. And at home, also, 
I observe all the benefits that you omit to mention. 
But, taking it for granted that I concede these and 
countless other advantages, consequent on the realiza- 
tion of this polity, don’t labour that point further ; 
but let us at once proceed to try to convince our- 
selves of just this, that it is possible and how it is 
possible, dismissing everything else.” ‘‘ This is a 


984 8, Laws 711 pv, 757 pv, 780 v, Aristoph. Acharn. 978, 
982, Frogs 302. 
° Cf. Laws 806 8. 
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ov, qv 8 eye, @omep Karadpopny errornow emt 
Tov Adyov pov, Kal ob ovyyryvaaKers oTpay- 
yevopeve.” icws yap ovK oloBa, ote pdyis pot 
ta ddw KUWOTE expuydvre viv To péyLorov kal 
xarerdrarov (Ths Tpuxvpias emdyets, 6 émevdav 
idns TE Kal dxovons, mavy ovyyvwpnv ees, OTe 
elkoTWS Gpa wWKVOUV TE kal edeSotKn ovTw Tapa- 
dofov A€yew Adyov te Kal emixerpety SiacKorelv. 
“Oow ar, edn, Tovabra mci A€yns, Hrrov 
adebrjioer ig” pav mpos TO p21) €lmelv, TH Suvary) 
ylyveobar atrn 7 moAreta: adda A€ye ral 47) 
SidrpiBe. Odxodr, jw 8 oe eye, mp@tov pev rode 
xe?) dvaprnoOivat, OTe Tyets Cnrobvres duKato- 
ovvnv oldv €ore Kal adixiav Seipo yKouev. Xpr): 
adda ti todTs y’; edn. Oddeév: add’ edv evpwev 
oldv €att diuxatoovvn, dpa Kal avdpa tov Sikavov 
agidoouev pndev Seiv adris exeivns Siadepev, 
dAAd TavTaxy Tovobrov elvat, olov duxacoad 

cory, 7) dyarrncopev, éav 6 TL eyyurara alrhs 
kal mAciora Tay aAAwv éxeivns petexn; Odtws, 


1 orpayyevouévy, ‘loitering."” A rare word. See Blaydes 
on Aristoph. Acharn. 126. Most mss. read less aptly orpa- 
Tevouévy, ‘my stratagem.” 


* Sorep marks the figurative use as twa in Aeschines, Tim. 
135 rwa xaradpounpy. 
> Cf. Introd. p. xvii. The third wave, sometimes the ninth, 
was proverbially the greatest. Cf. Euthydem. 293 a, Lucan 
v. 672 “‘ decimus dictu mirabile fluctus,”’ and Swinburne: 
Who swims in sight of the great third wave 
That never a swimmer shall cross or climb. 
ee ovyyrouny : L. & S. wrongly with gr, ‘‘ to acknowledge 
Weis ae 
# Cf. Introd. p. xii and note d. Plato seems to overlook 
the fact that the search was virtually completed in the 
fourth book. 
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sudden assault,? indeed,” said I, ‘‘ that you have made 
on my theory, without any regard for my natural 
hesitation. Perhaps you don’t realize that when I 
have hardly escaped the first two waves, you are now 
rolling up against me the ‘great third wave’ of 
paradox, the worst of all. When you have seen and 
heard that, you will be very ready to be lenient, 
recognizing that I had good reason after all for 
shrinking and fearing to enter upon the discussion 
of so paradoxical a notion.” ‘The more such 
excuses you offer,’ he said, “‘ the less you will be 
released by us from telling in what way the realization 
of this polity is possible. Speak on, then, and do not 
put us off.”” “‘ The first thing to recall, then,” I said, 
“is that it was the inquiry into the nature of justice 
and injustice that brought us to this pass.47” “‘ Yes; 
but what of it?’ hesaid. ‘‘ Oh, nothing,’’’I replied, 
only this: if we do discover what justice is, are we 
to demand that the just man shall differ from it in no 
respect, but shall conform in every way to the ideal ? 
Or will it suffice us if he approximate to it as nearly 
as possible and partake of it more than others?” 


* ovdév: idiomatic, like the English of the translation. 
Cf. Charm. 164 a, Gorg. 498 a, 515 £. The emphatic 
statement that follows of the value of ideals as ideals is 
Plato’s warning hint that he does not expect the literal 
realization of his Utopia, though it would be disillusionizing 
to say so too explicitly. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxi-xxxii, and 
my paper on Plato’s Laws, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 351 
and 353. This is one of the chief ideas which Cicero derived 
from Plato. He applies it to his picture of the ideal orator, 
and the mistaken ingenuity of modern scholarship has 
deduced from this and attributed to the maleficent influence 
of Plato the post-Renaissance and eighteenth-century doctrine 
of fixed literary kinds. Cf. my note in the New York 
Nation, vol. ciii. p. 238, Sept. 7, 1916. 
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ébn: ayamrnooper. Tlapadetyparos apa évexa, 
my oe eyo, elntoduev avTo TE Suxcaroovyny oidv 
earl, Kal dv8pa Tov TeA€ws Sixaov et yevouto Kal 
olos ay etn Yevopevos, Kal adixiay ad Kal Tov 
dduccitarov, iva eis ékeivous dmoBAérovres, otot 
dv py paivwvTat evdatovias TE mépt Kat TOU 
evavTiou, dvayKalapeBa Kal TEepl Huadv avrTav 
opodoyetv, 6s dy éxeivous Oo TL 6pLoLoTaTos 7] my 
éxeivous potpav Opovordrny efew, adr od tovTov 
éveka, tv amodeifwuev Ws Suvata Tadta yiyvecBat. 
Todro pév, €fn, adnbes Aéyets. Oiew av ovv 
HTTOV TL dyabov Cwypadov elvar, ds av yparyas 
mapdderyya, olov av «in 6 ee advOpwr7os, 
Kal TavTa eis TO ypaupa tkav@s amodovs p47) €xN 
dmodetEat, Ws Kal Svvarov yevéobat towodrov 
dvOpa.; Ma A? otk éywy’ A egy. Ti odv; ov Kal 


E jets, paper, Tapdderypa € emrovodpev Adyep ayabiis 


moAEews ; Idve Ye “Hrrov tT ovv oler Huds ed 
Aéyerw TovTOUV Eveka, eav py EXwpuev amodet~ar, 
ws Suvatov ottw méAw oikfaa ws éedéyeTo; Ov 
dijra, eon. To pev toivuy adnbés, jv 8 eye, 
ovTws: et dé 52) Kal TodTo mpobvunOjvat det ony 
xdpu, _amodeifar, 7 padwora Kal Kara Tt Suva- 
TwWTaT av ein, mad Lol mpdos 71)v TowavTny 
anddeiEw Ta adTa SiopoAdynoa. Td ota; *Ap’ 


* An ideal in the plastic arts is used to illustrate the 
thought. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 1461 b 14, Politics 1281 b 10, 
Cicero, Orator ii. 3, Xen. Mem. iii. 10, Finsler, Platon 
u. d. aristotelische Poetik, p. 56. Polyb. vi. 47. 7 gives a 
different turn to the comparison of the Republic to a statue. 
Plato is speaking from the point of view of ordinary opinion, 
and it is uncritical to find here and in 501 an admission that 
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“That will content us,” he said. ‘‘ A pattern, then,” 
said I, “‘ was what we wanted when we were inquiring 
into the nature of ideal justice and asking what would 
be the character of the perfectly just man, supposing 
him to exist, and, likewise, in regard to injustice and 
the completely unjust man. We wished to fix our 
eyes upon them as types and models, so that what- 
ever we discerned in them of happiness or the reverse 
would necessarily apply to ourselves in the sense that 
whosoever is likest them will have the allotment most 
like to theirs. Our purpose was not to demonstrate 
the possibility of the realization of these ideals.” 
“In that,” he said, “ you speak truly.” ‘‘ Do you 
think, then, that he would be any the less a good 
painter,’ who, after portraying a pattern of the ideally 
beautiful man and omitting no touch required for the 
perfection of the picture, should not be able to prove 
that it is actually possible for such a man to exist ?”’ 


“Not I, by Zeus,” he said. “ Then were not we, as 
we say, trying to create in words the pattern of a 
good state?”’ “Certainly.” ‘‘ Do you think, then, 


that our words are any the less well spoken if we find 
ourselves unable to prove that it is possible for a state 
to be governed in accordance with our words ?”’ “ Of 
course not,” he said. ‘‘ That, then,” said I, “is the 
truth ® of the matter. But if, to please you, we must 
do our best to show how most probably and in what 
respect these things would be most nearly realized, 
again, with a view to such a demonstration, grant 
me thesame point.°” “What?” “Is it possible for 
the artist copies the idea, which is denied in Book X. 597 & ff. 


Apelt, Platonische Aufsdtze, p. 67. 


DCF B12 E. j 
¢ The point is so important that Plato repeats it more 


specifically. 
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473 oldv té Tt mpaxOjva ws Aéyerar, W pvow Exet 
mpagw AdEews ATTOv dAn Betas eddmreobat, Kav 
et Ly Tw Soxet; adAa od moTEpov oporoyets 
ouTws 7) Ov; ‘Oporoya, é¢n. Todro pev 87 ya) 
dvdyKalé pe, ola TO Adyw din ABoper, TovavTa 
mavTdTract Kal TO epyy Setv yeyvopeva. amopatvew: 
aA’, éay olot Te yevodpe Jo. ebpeiv, ws av eyyurara. 
TOV elpnpeveny m0Aus olKycevev, pavat apas e€- 
evpyKévat, Os. Suvara aire ylyvecbar, a a& ov em 

B Tarrels. a ovK dyarncets ToUTWY TUYXEVEOY ; ey 

v yap av ayarany. Kat yap eyes, épy. 

“XVILL To dé 37 pera TOUTO, WS couxe, TEL- 
papecba Cnrety Te Kal drodeukvivat, wt OTE vov 
Kak@s ev Tais meat mparrerar, du’ 6 ody ovTwS 
olkobvrat, Kat Tivos av OpLKpoTarov petaBaddvtos 
€ABou «is ToOTov Tov Tpdmrov THS moduretas oks, 
padAvora prev évds, ef d€ uy, Svoiv, et S€ ur, O Te 
aperar TOV dpb ioy Kat opuxpordreoy THY 
C dvvayuy. Tavrdmaot bev odv, edn. ‘“Evos pev 
Tolvuy, hv & eyo, peraBaddvros doxobpev pou 
exe Setfaurd OTL peTamrégot av, od pévToL opiKpod 
ye ovdé padiou, | Suvarob dé: Tivos; Edn. "En? 
adro' 8H, Hv 8 eyad, elu, 6 TO peylore Tpoeucd.- 
Comer Xvpare: elpyoerat S’ odv, €f Kal peMev ye- 
Awri te atexvds womep Koja exyeAav Kai adogia 
katakAvcew. oxdre 5€ 6 péeAdw dAdyew. Aéye, 


ler avrd] the translation _ ap enough fits both this 
and Burnet’s reading ém arg . . . eipi. 


® Plato is contradicting the Greek commonplace which 
contrasts the word with the deed. Cf. Apol. 32 a, Sophist 
234 8, Eurip. frag. Alcmene ébyos yap rodpyov ob} viKa Tore, 
and perhaps Democritus’s Aéyos épyou oxuj. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. 
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anything to be realized in deed as it is spoken in word, 
or is it the nature of things that action should partake 
of exact truth less than speech, even if some deny it 4? 
Do you admit it or not?” ‘“‘I do,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Then 
don’t insist,” said I, ‘‘ that I must exhibit as realized 
in action precisely what we expounded in words. 
But if we can discover how a state might be con- 
stituted most nearly answering to our description, you 
must say that we have discovered that possibility of 
realization which you demanded. Will you not be 
content if you get this? I for my part would.” 
“And I too,’’.he said. 

XVIII. “ Next,itseems, we must try to discover and 
point out what it is that is now badly managed in our 
cities, and that prevents them from being so governed, 
and what is the smallest change that would bring 
a state to this manner of government, preferably a 
change in one thing, if not, then in two, and, failing 
that, the fewest possible in number and the slightest 
in potency.” “ By all means,” he said. ‘‘ There is 
one change, then,” said I, ‘‘ which I think that we 
can show would bring about the desired transforma- 
tion. It is not a slight or an easy thing but it is 
possible.” “‘ What is that?” said he. “I am on 
the very verge,” said I, “‘ of what we likened to the 
greatest wave of paradox. But say it ? I will, evenif, 
to keep the figure, it is likely to wash* us away on 
billows of laughter and scorn. Listen.’ “I am all 
p. 64. The word is the expression of the thought. It is 
more plastic (infra 588 p, Laws 736 8) and, as Goethe says 
‘von einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben.”’ 

> elpjoerat: so used by the orators to introduce a bold 
statement. Cf. Aeschines ii. 22, Demosth. xix. 224, xi. 17, 


xiv. 24, xxi. 198, etc. 
¢ More literally ‘‘ deluge or overwhelm with ridicule.” 
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ébn. "Edy pur}, Hv 8 ey, 7) of drdcogor Baotred- 
awow év tais moAeow 7) of Bactrels Te viv Aeyo~ 
pevor Kal Suvvdorar dirocopyjowor yvnoiws Te Kat 
ixavOs Kat robro ets tadtov Evuméon, Svvapis TE 
modutiK?) Kal dirocodia, tev Sé vov mopevopEevwy 
xwpls ed’ éExdrepov at moANal pvaers €€ avayKns 
amorAcobGow, odk éoTt. Kak@v madAa, @ pire 
DAavcwv, tats réAcor, Soxd 8 od8é TO avOpwrivy 
yevet, OVE avtyn 1% moATEla pu ToTE TmpdOTEpOV 
dui} te eis 7d Suvarov Kat Pas HdAiov isn, jv viv 
Adyw SteAnAVOapev. GAAA TodTd eoTw, 6 €pol 
maAat oKvov evTiOnar Aéyew, Op@vrTu ws moAd mapa 
ddéav pnOjcerar: yarerov yap ideiv, Str ovK av 
GAAn Tis Evdamovyicerey ovTE idia ovTE Syooia. 
kal ds, *Q Lawxpares, &fn, Towodrov éxBeBAnkas 
phud te Kal Adyov, ov eima@v ayod emi o€ mavu 
moAAous Te Kal od davAous viv ovTws olov pibavtas 


® This is perhaps the most famous sentence in Plato. oc 
for the idea 499 B, 540 vp, Laws 711 p, 712 a, 713 eff. It 
is paraphrased by the author of the seventh Epistle (324 5, 
326 A-B, 328 a-B) who perhaps quotes Plato too frequently 
to be Plato himself. Epistle ii. 310 ©, though sometimes 
quoted in this connexion, is not quite the same thought. It 
is implied in Phaedrus 252 © giAdcoos kal *Hyeuovixds, and 
Polit. 293 c, and only seems to be contradicted in Huthydem. 
306 3B. Aristotle is said to have contradicted it in a lost 
work (fr. 79, 1489 b 8 ff.), It is paraphrased or parodied by 
a score of writers from Polybius xii. 28 to Bacon, Hobbes, 
More, Erasmus, and Bernard Shaw. Boethius transmitted 
it to the Middle Ages (Cons. Phil. i. 4.11). It was always 
on the lips of Marcus Aurelius. Cf. Capitol, Aurel. i. 1 
and iv. 27. It was a standardized topic of compliment to 
princes in Themistius, Julian, the Panegyrici Latini, and 
many modern imitators. Among the rulers who have been 
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attention,” he said. ‘‘ Unless,” said I, “ either 
philosophers become kings* in our states or those 
whom we now call our kings and rulers take to the 
pursuit of philosophy seriously and adequately, and 
there is a conjunction of these two things, political 
power and philosophic intelligence, while the motley 
horde of the natures who at present pursue either 
apart from the other are compulsorily excluded, 
there can be no cessation of troubles, dear Glaucon, 
for our states, nor, I fancy, for the human race either. 
Nor, until this happens, will this constitution which 
we have been expounding in theory ever be put into 
practice within the limits of possibility and see the 
light of the sun. But this is the thing that has made 
me so long shrink from speaking ‘out, because I saw 
that it would be a very paradoxical saying. For it is 
not easy > tosee that there is no other way of happiness 
either for private or public life.” Whereupon he, 
“ Socrates,” said he, “ after hurling at us such an 
utterance and statement as that, you must expect to 
be attacked by a great multitude of our men of light 
and leading, who forthwith will, so to speak, cast off 


thus compared with Plato’s philosophic king are Marcus 
Aurelius, Constantine, Arcadius, James I., Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon. There is a partial history of the 
commonplace in T. Sinko’s Program, Sententiae Platonicae 
de philosophis regnantibus fata quae fuerint, Krakow, 
1904, in the supplementary article of Karl Praechter, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiv. (1905) pp. 479-491, and in 
the dissertation of Emil Wolff, Francis Bacons Verhdltnis zu 
Platon, Berlin, 1908, pp. 60 ff. 

> Plato’s condescension to the ordinary mind that cannot 
be expected to understand often finds expression in this 
form. Of. supra 366 c, infra 489 c, Theaetet. 176 c, and 
Rep. 495 £ avaykn. 

° Zit. ‘‘ many and not slight men.” 
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474 ra iudria yupvods, AaBovras 6 Te éxdorw map- 
éTuXev dmov, Betv Siarerapeévous ws Bavjdora 
epyacopevous: ods et pry apvved TO ea Kal 
expevéer, TH Ovte twHalopevos Scbaets ixny. 
Od«odv ov jot, yy & eyed, ToUTw@ airtos; Kadds 

: vy’, &bn, € eye mov: GAAd Tol oe od mpodwow, | aan’ 
Se ols dvvapyat: _Svvapae Sé edvoia re Kal T@ 
mapaxeAcveobar, Kal lows av dANou Tou eupeed€- 

B orepdv cou dmroxpwoluny. GAN’ ws Exwv TowdTor 
Bonfov metp@ Tots amuorobatw evdeiEaoGar, Ore 
Exel i] od A€yers. Iletparéov, a 5 eye, émetd2) 
kal od otTw peyddAnv Evapaylay mapéyer. avay- 
kaiov ody stor Soxet, ef HEMopev ™ expevfeoIar 
ovs A€yers, Siopicacbat mpds adrovs, Tovs _ piro- 
odgous tivas Aéyovres ToAudpev pavar Sety dpyeww, 
iva StadyAwv yevoweveny Suvnrai TLS dyuriveBar 
evderkvevos, OTe tots peev TpoonKet poe. amre- 

C ofai te pirocodias ryepovevdew tr’ ev monet, Tots 
8’ dAdAois perjre dmreoBar axoAdovbety te TO ryou- 
pevw. “Opa adv ein, epn, dpilecbar, "10 8, 
dicoAov8y adv joe THSE, €av adro de}) yé 7D 
ixav@s cénynowpeda. "Aye, én. "Avayeepar)- 
oKew ody oe, iv 8 eyed, Seroer, 7) péuvnoar dre 
ov av Panev pire Tt, det pavijvac adrdv, edy 
opbas Aéynrat, od Td pev didodvra exetvou, Td de 
Ly, aAAa wav orépyovra; 


* Cf. Hipponax, fr. 74 (58), Theophrast. Char. 27, 
Aristoph. Wasps 408. 


> Cf. Apol. 35 a, Theaetet. 151 a. 

¢ ro dvrt verifies the strong word rwhatduevos, 

* Cf. Theaetet. 162 a7. The dialectician prefers a docile 
respondent. Of. Sophist 217 c, Parmen. 187 8, 

“ro d¢ wh: for the idiom cf, Phileb. 22 x, Laws 797 re, 
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their garments® and strip and, snatching the first 
weapon that comes to hand, rush at you with might 
and main, prepared to do’ dreadful deeds. Andif you 
don’t find words to defend yourself against them, and 
escape their assault, then to be scorned and flouted 
will in very truth‘ be thepenalty youwillhave to pay.” 
*“ And isn’t it you,” said I, “ that have brought this 
upon me and are to blame? ” “‘ And a good thing, 
too,” said he; ‘‘ but I won’t let you down, and will 
defend you with whatI can. Icandoso with my good 
will and my encouragement, and perhaps I might 
answer your questions more suitably * than another. 
So, with such an aid to back you, try to make it plain 
to the doubters that the truth is as you say.” “I 
must try,” I replied, “ since you proffer so strong 
an alliance. I think it requisite, then, if we are to 
escape the assailants you speak of, that we should 
define for them whom we mean by the philosophers, 
who we dare to say ought to be our rulers. When 
these are clearly discriminated it will be possible to 
defend ourselves by showing that to them by their 
very nature belong the study of philosophy and 
political leadership, while it befits the other sort 
to let philosophy alone and to follow their leader.” 
“It is high time,” he said, ‘“‘ to produce your defini- 
tion.” ‘‘ Come, then, follow me on this line, if we 
may in some fashion or other explain our meaning.” 
** Proceed,” he said. ‘‘ Must I remind you, then,” 
said I, “‘ or do you remember, that when we affirm 
that a man is a lover of something, it must be apparent 
that he is fond of all of it? It will not do to say that 
some of it he likes and some” does not.” 


923 c, Demodocus’s epigram on the Chians, Aeschyl. Persae 
802, Soph. O.C. 1671. 
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” ~ > 
XIX. ’Avapipvjoxew, &by, ws EouKe, det: ov 
> ~ nm” 


2 
Dyap mavv ye ewod. “AdAw, elaov, empevev, W 


Dravcwv, Aéyew a Ayers: avdpt 8 epwrix@ ob 
mpémet auvnuoveiv, OTe TavTes oF ev WPA Tov 
dirdmaida Kal epwrikov aun yé 7 SdKvovat TE 
Kal Kwotat, Soxobdvres a&tou elvan emipedeias TE 
Kat Tod domdlecba. 7) ody ovTW ToLeiTe TmpOs 
Tovs KaAovs; 6 pev, OTL ayds, emixapis KAnDets 
erawebnoera th duadv, Tod Sé€ TO ypuTov Ba- 
otAuKdv date elvar, Tov Sé 87) Sa précov TovTwv 


E eupetpotata éxew, pédAavas S€ avdpixods idetv, 
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A a > , uN \ 

Aevods Sé Oedv maidas elvar: pweAryAwpous Se Kat 

x / > ”“ > ~ 

ToUvowa olet TLvOs GAAOV Troinua elvar 7 EpacTod 

~ / \ 

dmokoptlouevov te Kal edyep@s PépovtTos THV 
s CerenN , 3 , 

@xpoTnTa, eav emi wpa H; Kal evi Adyw macas 

\ / \ 

mpopacerts tmpopacileacbé te Kal mdcas dwvas 
~ > , 

agiete, Wate pndéva amoBadAew tov avOovvTwv 

: jot | fol \ ~ 

ev wpa. Ei BovdAe, edn, em” ewod A€éyew wept TOV 
A fol ~ ~ / 

EPWTLK@V OTL OVTW TroLotaL, avyywpd Tod Adyou 

uf / Ld Ly > > 7 \ Ul > \ 

xapw. Ti dat; Av & eywd- rods didoivous od Ta 
~ A a \ / 

adrTa Tabdta Towdrras Opds, mavtTa olvov emi aons 

\ \ 

mpopdcews aomalouevovs; Kat pdda. Kat piv 

~ 4 an \ 

fiAdotipous ye, ws ey@pat, Kafopas, ot, av ph 

a ~ \ \ 

otpatnyjoa. Svvwrtar, tpitTvapxodor, Kav pt 

\ a ¢€ ‘ 

bro perldvwv Kal oceuvotépwv tysdc8a, v7 

* Another of the famous sentences that would be worth 

a monograph. Cf. Lucretius iv. 1160, Moliére, Misan- 

thrope, il. 5, Horace, Sat. i. 338. F. Brunetitre, Les Epoques 

du thédtre frangais, p. 76, thinks that Moliére took it from 

Scarron, not from Lucretius. Shakes. Much Ado, ur. i. 


reverses the conceit, Santayana, Reason in Society, p. 25, 
writes prettily about it. 

> Cf. Aristot. Eth. i. 8.10 éxdorw 8 éoriv 45d mpds 8 Néyeras 
groraodros. Cf. the old Latin hexameters— 
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XIX. “I think you will have to remind me,” he 
said, ‘for I don’t apprehend at all.” ‘‘ That reply, 
Glaucon,” said I, ‘‘ befitted another rather than you. 
It does not become a lover to forget that all adoles- 
cents in some sort sting and stir the amorous lover 
of youth and appear to him deserving of his attention 
and desirable. Is not that your ‘reaction’ to the 
fair? One, because his nose is tip-tilted,? you will 
praise as piquant, the beak of another you pronounce 
right-royal, the intermediate type you say strikes the 
harmonious mean, the swarthy are of manly aspect, 
the white are children of the gods divinely fair, and as 
for honey-hued, do you suppose the very word is 
anything but the euphemistic invention of some lover 
who can feel no distaste for sallowness when it 
accompanies the blooming time of youth? And, in 
short, there is no pretext you do not allege and there 
is nothing you shrink from saying to justify you in not 
rejecting any who are in the bloom of their prime.” 
“ If it is your pleasure,” he said, “‘ to take me as your 
example of this trait in lovers, I admit it for the sake 
of the argument.” “ Again,” said I, “do you not 
observe the same thing in the lovers of wine ?® They 
welcome every wine on any pretext.’’ ‘‘ They do, 
indeed.” ‘‘ And so I take it you have observed that 
men who are covetous of honour,’ if they can’t get 
themselves elected generals, are captains of a com- 
pany.? And if they can’t be honoured by great men 

Si bene quid memini causae sunt quinque bibendi: 
Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa. 

¢ Of. Theophrastus, Char. 21 (Loeb) pixpopiAoriuias, petty 


pride. ; : 
4 rprrvapxodct, ““command the soldiers of a trittys”’ or 


third of one of the ten tribes. 
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’ > ~ 

opixpotépwr Kal davdotépwv Tiw@pevor ayaraow, 

~ Ao oF. ~ ‘A = 

ws dAws Tins emiBupntat dvres. Koptdy pev odv. 

A 

Todro 81 padi 7 ur}: dp” ov av twos émBvpntiKov 
~ 4 v4 > 

Aéywpev, mavtTds ToD cidovs TovTov Picopev em- 
4 ~ , ” 

Oupetv, 7 Tod perv, Tod S€ ov; Tlavrds, dn. 
~ , / > 

Odkodv Kai tov dirddcodov codias Prcopmev emt- 
~ , ~ > ” > A , 

Ovunriy elvar, od THs wév, THs 8 ov, aAda Tao7ns; 

~ , 

*AdnbA. Tov dpa mepi ta pabjpara dvoyxepat- 
wy ni , mw ‘ , , 

vovta, GAAws Te Kal véov OvTa Kal pymw Adyov 

” , v A , > , >y On 

éyovra Ti Te XonoTOv Kai 4H, od djcopev ProuabF 

b) at , > 4 ‘ \ A , 

ovdé dirddougov elvar, womep Tov TEpt Ta oLTia 
~ ~ a , 

Svoxeph ovre wewhv dapev ovr émbupety outiwy, 

ovdé diAdoitov aAAa Kaxdattov elvar. Kat dp0ds 

ye djoouer. Tov dé 82) edxepds €Oédovta travtos 

pabyuatos yevecBar Kai dopevws emi TO pavOa- 

vew idvta Kal amAjotws Exovta, Todrov 8 ev Sikn 

A 

djoopev dirdcogov. 7 yap; Kal 6 TAavKwv én, 

IToAAot dpa Kat dromot €covral cou ToLlodrot: ot TE 

yap girocbeduoves mavres Epmorye SoKobor TH 

KatapavOdvew xalpovres Tororo. elvar, of Te 

, > t , ’ > ¢ 9 os 
ptAjKkoot atoTwWTaTOl Ties Etow ws y ev dido- 
adpois tiHévar, ot mpos péev Adyous Kal TovadTnv 


* Sucxepaivovra, squeamish, particular, ‘‘choicy.” Cf. 
supra 391 £, 426 p, and Pope, Essay on Criticism, 288 — 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 
> Plato as usual anticipates objections and misunderstand- 
ings. Cf. e.g. on 487 B. 


* Cf. the argument in the first sentence of Aristotle's 
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and dignitaries, are satisfied with honour from little 
men and nobodies. But honour they desire and must 
have.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed.’ ‘‘ Admit, then, or reject 
my proposition. When we say a man is keen about 
something, shall we say that he has an appetite 
for the whole class or that he desires only a part 
and a part not?” “* The whole,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
the lover of wisdom, too, we shall affirm, desires all 
wisdom, not a part and a part not.” ‘“‘ Certainly.” 
“The student, then, who is finical * about his studies, 
especially when he is young and cannot yet know by 
reason what is useful and what is not, we shall say is 
not a lover of learning or a lover of wisdom, just as we 
say that one who is dainty about his food is not 
really hungry, has not an appetite for food, and is 
not a lover of food, but a poor feeder.” ‘‘ We shall 
rightly say so.’ “But the one who feels no dis- 
taste in sampling every study, and who attacks his 
task of learning gladly and cannot get enough of it, 
him we shall justly pronounce the lover of wisdom, 
the philosopher, shall we not ?’’ To which Glaucon 
replied,° ‘‘ You will then be giving the name to a 
numerous and strange band, for all the lovers of 
spectacles ° are what they are, I fancy, by virtue of 
their delight in learning something. And those who 
always want to hear some new thing @ are a very queer 
lot to be reckoned among philosophers. You 
couldn’t induce them to attend a serious debate or 


Metaphysics that men’s pleasure in sense-perception is a 
form of their love of knowledge. 

4 didjxoo: the word, like curiosity in Ruskin's interpreta- 
tion, may have a higher and a lower meaning. It is used 
half technically of intellectual interests generally. Cf. 
Euthydem. 304 8. The abstract ¢:Ankoia became a virtual 
synonym of culture and reading. 
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SiarpiBiy éxdvres odK av eOédorev éADetv, Worep 
Sé drropemicbwkdtes TA Bta emaxotca mdavTwv 
xop@v mepiléovar Tots Atovuciows, ovTe TOV KaTa 
mores otTe TOV KaTa Kwpas aTroXeLTOpEVOL. 
tovTous obv mavtas Kal aAAous ToLlovTwY TWaY 
pablyrixods Kat Tods Ta TEexvdpiwy gdiAroadgous 
dyjcopev; Ovddayds, elzov, aA dpoiovs ev 
piroaddots. 

XX. Tods 5€ ddAnObwods, fn, tivas A€yets; Tods 
tis GAnbelas, Fv 8 eyw, drlofeduovas. Kat tobro 
pev y’, bn, dp0ds: adAa ma&s adro Héyers; Od- 
Sauds, jv 8 eyw, padiws mpds ye aAdov: ae 
dé oluat dpodroyjcew por TO Tordvde. To motor; 
’Emerdy eorw evavtiov Kaddv aicyp®, dvo atta 
etva. lds 8 ob; Odxotv eed) So, Kal 
év éxdtepov; Kal toéto. Kai epi duKaiov kal 
adikov Kal ayafot Kal Kakod Kat mavTwy Tar 
eid@v mépt 6 adros Adyos, adTO pev Ev ExacTor 
elvat, TH 5€ THY mpd€cwv Kai cwudtwv Kal aa- 
AjAwy Kowwvia mavtaxod davraldueva odXa 


2 Of. on 498 a, and in Parmenides 126 ©, Antiphon, wh« 
studied Eleatic dialectic in his youth, but now gives his time 
to horses. The word é:arp:84 has a long history in phil 
osophy and literature, starting from such passages a: 
Charmides 153 a and Lysis 204 a. 

> In addition to the presentation of new plays at the cit} 
pions there were performances at the Peiraeus and in thi 

emes. 

° Cf. Theaetet. 201 8 3, Sophist 240 B ovdauds addnOivdi 
ye, GAN’ €orxds wév. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Hth. 1098 a 32 dearhs yap radnOods, 

* Cf. 449 c. ; 

! Plato is merely restating the theory of Ideas to prepar 
for his practical distinction between minds that can an 
minds that cannot apprehend abstractions. He does not her 
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any such entertainment,? but as if they had farmed out 
their ears to listen to every chorus in the land, they 
run about to all the Dionysiac festivals,’ never missing 
one, either in the towns or in the country-villages. 
Are we to designate all these, then, and similar 
folk and all the practitioners of the minor arts as 
philosophers?” “ Not at all,” I said; “‘ but they do 
bear a certain likeness ° to philosophers.” 

XX, ‘““Whom do you mean, then, by the true 
philosophers?”’ “Those for whom the truth is the 
spectacle of which they are enamoured,*”’ said I. 
“ Right again,’”’ said he; ‘‘ but in what sense do 
you mean it?’’ “It would be by no means easy 
to explain it to another,” I said, “ but I think that 
you will grant me this.” ‘‘What?’”’ “ That since 
the fair and honourable is the opposite of the base 
and ugly, they are two.” ‘Of course.’ ‘“ And 
since they are two, each is one’” “That also.” 
“And in respect of the just and the unjust, the 
good and the bad, and all the ideas or forms, the 
same statement holds, that in itself each is one, 
but that by virtue of their communion with actions 
and bodies and with one another they present 
themselves everywhere, each as a multiplicity of 


enter into the metaphysics of the subject. But he does 
distinctly show that he is “already” aware of the difficulties 
raised in the Parmenides, 131 8 ff., and of the misapprehen- 
sion disposed of in the Sophist 252 ff. that the metaphysical 
isolation of the Ideas precludes their combination and inter- 
mingling in human thought and speech. For the many 
attempts to evade d\\jAwy Kxowwvia cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, n. 244, and add now Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 567, 
who, completely missing the point, refers to 505 a, which is 
also misunderstood. He adds ‘‘mit den Problemen des 
Sophistes hat das gar nichts zu tun; sie waren ihm noch 
nicht aufgestossen,’’ which begs the question. 
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patvecBau exaorov. ’"Opbds, ebm, Aéyeus. Tavrn 
rolwuv, Hv 8 eyw, Siarpa, xwpls pév ovs viv 87 
éXeyes purofedpovds Te Kal pidorexvous Kal 
B rpaxrucous, Kal xwpis av _mept dv 6 Adyos, ovs 
pLovous av TLS opIas mpogetrrot piroadgous. Ids, 
edn, A€yets; Oi pev trov, Hv 8 eyw, diAjKoor kal 
prrobedsoves Tds TE kahas puvas dondlovrat Kal 
xpoas Kal OXNMATA Kal mavTa Ta €K THY TOLOUTWY 
Snpvoupyoupera, avdrob dé Tov Kahob aovvatos 
avTa@v 7. Sidvova THY pvow ideiy Te Kal domdoacbat. 
"Exet yap ovv 57, €$n, ottws. Ot dé 57 em avro 
TO Kadov Suvarot i i€vat Te Kal 6 opav Kal avTo dpa 
C od omdviot av elev; Kat pada. ‘O oby kaAa pev 
mpaypara vopilwy, avro dé KdaAAos pajre vopilwr 
pte, av Tis nyfrae emt THY yv@ow avtod, Suvd- 
pevos Erreobat, dvap 7) Umap SoKet cou Civ; oKorret 
dé. TO dveipwrtew dpa od Tdde eoTiv, edv TE 
ev Umvw Tis edv TE eypnyopws TO GuoLov Tw pT, 
dpotov aA adTo nyhrae elvar @ €ouxev; “Eye 
yobv av, 7» 8 ds, dainv GveipwsTrew Tov tovobrov 
Ti 8é; 3 TavavtTia TOUTwWY Hyovpevos Té Tt avr 
D kaddv Kal Suvdjevos «abopay kal avro Kat 7 
exelvou peTeXovTa, Kal ovre Ta peTexovTa avr 
ovre avro 7a HeTEexXovTa Hyovpevos, Uap } dvay 
a Kal odTos Soxet got ony: Kai pda, eon 
Urap. Odxoby Tovrou pev THY Sidvoray ws yuyves 
akovtos yrwunv av opbds daipev elvar, Tod 5 


« “Le petit nombre des élus"’ is a common topic in Plate 
Cf. on 494 a. 
> The dream state is a very different thing for Plato fron 
what it is for some modern sentimental Platonists. Cy 
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aspects.” “ Right,” he said. ‘“‘ This, then,” said I, 

is my division. I set apart and distinguish those 
of whom you were just speaking, the lovers of 
spectacles and the arts, and men of action, and 
separate from them again those with whom our 
argument is concerned and who alone deserve the 
appellation of philosophers or lovers of wisdom.” 
“What do you mean?” he said. “ The lovers of 
sounds and sights,’ I said, ‘‘ delight in beautiful tones 
and colours and shapes and in everything that art 
fashions out of these, but their thought is incapable 
of apprehending and taking delight in the nature of 
the beautiful in itself.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, “‘ that 
is so.” ‘‘ And on the other hand, will not those be 
few 2 who would be able to approach beauty itself and 
contemplate it in and by itself?’’ “‘ They would, 
indeed.” ‘‘ He, then, who believes in beautiful 
things, but neither believes in beauty itself nor is 
able to follow when someone tries to guide him to the 
knowledge of it—do you think that his life is a dream 
or a waking®? Just consider. Is not the dream 
state, whether the man is asleep or awake, just this : 
the mistaking of resemblance for identity?” “I 
should certainly callthat dreaming,” hesaid. ‘‘ Well, 
then, take the opposite case : the man whose thought 
recognizes a beauty in itself, and is able to distinguish 
that self-beautiful and the things that participate in 
it, and neither supposes the participants to be it nor 
it the participants—is his life, in your opinion, a 
waking or a dream state?’’ ‘He is very much 
awake,” he replied. ‘‘ Could we not rightly, then, 
call the mental state of the one as knowing, know- 


520 c-p, Phaedr. 277 pv, Tim. 52 8, and 71 «, if rightly 
interpreted. 
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Sdfav as SoFdlovros; Tdvu perv odv. Ti odv, 
“ > > 

edy auivy yaAerairy odtos, dv dayev So€alew add 
» 4 \ > ~ - > aX OF 
od yeyrmoxe, Kal dudioBytp ds ode ddAnOF 
~ \ ‘ , 
Adyopev, ELopev te mapapvOetoBar adtov Kat zet- 
Gew Hpeua emixpumTopevor, Ste ody Byraiver; Act 
’ é ” » - , [ a | ~ ‘ 
yé roe Sx), edn. “Te dx), oxdmer ri epoduev mpos 
adrév. 3) BovrAee d8e wuvrOavdpefa map’ adrod, 
Adyorres, cds ef te older odSels adr POdvos, adr’ 

¥ ~ 7 > 3 © a DN La 
Gopevoe av Doyrey etSdta tt, GAN atv eiwée Tdde- 
O ytyrdoxwr yeyvdoxee tt 7) oddév; od odv joe 
Sep exeivou amoxpivov. *Amoxpwodpat, edn, Ore 
7 La ? ~ “ > »¥ w ~ 
yeyrdonet ti. Tldrepov dv 7) ode ov; “Ov: mas 

Yp ay pr) ov ye o8ein; ‘Ikavds odv rod 
yap @y pr) dv yé re yrwobe’n; “Ikavds odv todro 
éyopev, Kav ef mAcovay} oxomotuer, OTe TO pev 
TravreA@s Ov mavTeA@s yrwordr, ja) dv dé pndayp 
. » . LA > > \ z 
mav7n ayvworov; “Ixavwrara. Elev: et dé 87 
Te obras Exet ws elvad re Kal pr) elvar, od perakd 
dv xéowro Tod eAuxpw@s dvros Kal rod ad pydapp 


® jpdva: ef. Symp. 221 8, Plato's humorous use of this 
word is the source of Emerson’s humorous use of “ gently.” 

> For the humour of the sudden shift to the second person 
ef. Juvenal, Sat. i,“ profer, Galla, caput.” 

* 'To understand what follows it is necessary (1) to assume 
that Plato is not talking nonsense; (2) to make allowance 
for the necessity that he is under of combating contemporary 
fallacies and sophisms which may seem trivial to us (ef. 
Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 50 ff.; (8) to remember the 
greater richness of the Greek prien in forms of the verb 
“to be"; and the misunderstandings introduced by the indis- 
criminate use of the abstract verbal noun “‘ being ’’ in English 
—a difficulty which I have tried to meet by varying the 
terms of the translation; (4) to recognize that apart from 
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ledge, and that of the other as opining, opinion?” 
“ Assuredly.” “Suppose, now, he who we say 
opines but does not know should be angry and chal- 
lenge our statement as not true—can we find any 
way of soothing him and gently * winning him over, 
without telling him too plainly that he is not in his 
right mind?” ‘‘We must try,” he said. ‘Come, 
then, consider what we are to say to him, or would 
you have us question him in this fashion—premising 
that if he knows anything, nobody grudges it him, but 
we should be very glad to see him knowing something 
—but tell® us this: Does he who knows know some- 
thing or nothing? Do you reply in his behalf.” “I 
will reply,” he said, ‘that he knows something.” 
“Is it something that is or is not*?’’ “ That is. 
How could that which is not be known?” ‘“‘ We are 
sufficiently assured of this, then, even if we should 
examine it from every point of view, that that which 
entirely 4 ‘is’ is entirely knowable, and that which in 
no way ‘is’ is in every way unknowable?” “ Most 
sufficiently.” ‘‘ Good. If a thing, then, is so con- 
ditioned as both to be and not to be, would it not lie 
between that which absolutely and unqualifiedly is 


metaphysics Plato’s main purpose is to insist on the ability 
to think abstractly as a prerequisite of the higher education ; 
(5) to observe the qualifications and turns of phrase which 
indicate that Plato timself was not confused by the double 
meaning of ‘‘is not,’’ but was already aware of the distinc- 
tions explicitly explained in the Sophist (Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 53 ff. nn. 389 ff.) 

@ ravredas: cf. undauq and 478 p rdvtws. Not foreseeing 
modern philology Plato did not think it necessary to repeat 
these qualifying adverbs in 478 B 4 dévvarov Kal dotdoa 7d 
uh bv, which is still sometimes quoted to prove that Plato 
was ‘‘yet’’ naively unaware of the distinction between is- 
not-at-all (does not exist) and is-not-this-or-that. 
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dvros; Meraéd. Odxodv erel! ei ey ro ovr 
yrdois Fv, dyvwola 8 &€ dvdyxns it a évre, 

Bem 7rO peragd rovrw peragd me Kal nmnréov 
dyvolas te Kal emormjuns, ef Te ay dace ov 
rowodrov; IIdvu perv odv, st odv A unt Tm 
SdEav elvac; Ids yap od; Idrepov vo bv- 
vauw emonmuns } mv adrjy; “AMny. “En 
iw dpa réraxrar Sdfa xal em’ dAw emor}un, 
kata mv anv Svvanw éxardpa my adris. 
Odtw. Odnxodv emonmun pev ent r@ dvre wédune 
yravat ds gore rd dv; pe@Aov Se ASE por Sone? 
mpdtepov avayxatov elvat SieAdoOar. lds; 

C XXII. Dijconev Suvduecs elvar ydvos te Trav 
dvrev, als 51) cal Huets Svvducda & Suvdueba Kal 
ao wav 6 ri rep av Svvmrat, ofov Adyw dyw Kal 
dxony rdv Suvduewv elvar, ef dpa pavOdvers 3 
BovAopat Adyew 7d elSos. "AMA pavOdvw, &y. 
“Axovaov 87}, 6 prot faiverae mept adrar: ig ee 
ydp éyd obre twa ypday dp® obre ayia ovre Te 
Ttav towvrwr, ofov kat dAAwy mod\Ady, mpds a 
droBrérwv via Siopifouar map’ enavr@ ra pedv 

1 érel Hermann: Adam reads ef ért, for which there is 


some ms, authority, Burnet ¢m, which yields a harsh but 
possible construction. 


* Apart from the metaphysical question of the relativity 
of all knowledge, the word éror}uy in Greek ee connotes 
certainty, and so Plato and Aristotle always take it, But 
more specifically that which (always) is, for Plato, is the 
‘idea’ which is not subject to change and therefore always 
is what it is, while a particular material thing subject to 
change and relativity both is and is not any and every 
predicate that can be applied to it. And since knowledge 
in the highest sense is for Plato knowledge of abstract and 
general ideas, both in his and in our sense of the word idea, 
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and that which in no way is?” ‘‘ Between.” “Then 
since knowledge pertains to that which is and ignor- 
ance of necessity to that which is not, for that which 
lies between we must seek for something between 
nescience and science, if such a thing there be.” 


“ By all means.” “Is there a thing which we call 
opinion?” “Surely.” “Is it a different faculty 
from science orthesame?” ‘ Adifferent.” ‘‘ Then 


opinion is set over one thing and science over another, 
each by virtue of its own distinctive power or faculty.” 
“ That is so.” ‘‘ May we say, then, that science is 
naturally related to that which is,* to know that and 
how that whichisis? But rather, before we proceed, 
I think we must draw the following distinctions.” 
““ What ones?” 

XXI. ‘Shall we say that faculties,” powers, abilities 
are a class of entities by virtue of which we and all other 
things are able to do what we or they are able todo? I 
mean that sight and hearing, for example, are facul- 
ties, if so be that you understand the class or type that 
I am trying to describe.” “ J understand,” he said. 
“Hear, then, my notion about them. In a faculty 
I cannot see any colour or shape or similar mark 
such as those on which in many other cases I fix my 
eyes in discriminating in my thought one thing from 
knowledge is said to be of that which is. It is uncritical to 
ignore Plato’s terminology and purpose and to talk con- 
descendingly of his confusing subjective with objective 
certainty in what follows. 

» The history of the word divayus has been studied in 
recent monographs and its various meanings, from potenti- 
ality to active power, discriminated. Cf. J. Souilhé, Ltude 
sur le terme divayus dans les Dialogues de Platon, Paris, 1919, 
pp. 96, 163 ff. But Plato makes his simple meaning here 
quite plain, and it would be irrelevant to bring in modern 
denunciations of the ‘‘ old faculty psychology.” 
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da elvar, Ta Be da: Suvdpews 8 eis éxeivo 
povov Brérw, ef’ & re ore Kai 6 arepyalerar, cal 
Tavry éxdorny avTa@v Suvapuy exddeoa, Kal THY 
pev emt TH adr@ TeTaypwevyy Kal 70 atro dirr- 
epyatoperny TV abrny KaAd, THY dé ent érépwp 
Kal ETEpov amepyalouerny addAnv. Ti dé ov; mas 
rove’ ; Otrws, ey. Acdpo 87 wddw, Av 8” ey, 
a) dipuore. emLoTnNY | motepov Svvauiv twa drs 
elvas adh 7) eis Ti yévos TiOns; Eis totro, epy, 
macay ye duvduewy eppwueveotatyy. Te dat; 
dd€av els Svvapw 7 ets dAdo <cldos olcoper; 
Ovdanads, edn: & yap Sofalew duvdueba, odK 
GAdo te H Sd€a eoriv. “AMG pev 57) dAtyov ye 
mpdorepov wpoddyets my 70 avro elvat emoTnunyY 
Te Kal ddfav. IIlds yap av, eon, TO ve dvapdp - 
THTOV TO pH) avapapTiTe TavTov moré Tis vody 
exw rein; Kadds, fv 8 ey, Kai SHAov, dre 
éTepov emoryuns: bdfa dpodoyeirat 7) jpiv. “Erepov. 
*E@’ érep dpa erepdv Te Suvapevn € exarépa avray 
mépuxev, “Avdyn. "Emotiun pév yé mov éri 
TH OvTt, TO Ov yva@var ws EXEL Nai. Adga be, 
daper, Sogalew' ; Nat. “H radrov Orrep ETLOTH LN 


yryvwoke, Kal Estar yywotdv te Kal Sofacrov 


1 Sotdtew}] I translate Adam's dotdte, but it makes 
little difference. 


ley He note on Simplic. De An. 146. 21, Class. Phil. 


xvii. 
Gy Ta Ton 537 D obrw Kad@ tiv pev Adrnv, Thy Se AdAAnv 

hae 

° él: of. Parmen. 147 p-& éxacrov trav dvoudrwv odk érl 
Tive KaNels ; 

4 Cf. Protag. 352 8, Aristot. Eth, 1145 b 24, 

* For the various meanings of béta cf. Unity of Plato's 
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another. But in the case of a faculty I look to one 
thing only—that to which it is related and what it 
effects,? and it is in this way that I come to call ® each 
one of them a faculty, and that which is related to° 
the same thing and accomplishes the same thing I 
call the same faculty, and that to another I call other. 
How about you, what is your practice?’’ ‘‘ The 
same,’ he said. “ To return, then, my friend,” said 
I, “ to science or true knowledge, do you say that it 
is a faculty and a power, or in what class do you put 
it?’’ “Into this,” he said, ‘‘ the most potent of all 4 
faculties.’’ ‘‘ And opinion—shall we assign it to some 
other class than faculty.” ‘‘ By no means,” he said, 
“for that by which we are able to opine is nothing 
else than the faculty of opinion.*’’ “ But not long 
ago you agreed that science and opinion are not 
identical.’’ ‘‘ How could any rational man affirm the 
identity of the infallible with the fallible?’ ‘‘ Ex- 
cellent,” said I, “and we are plainly agreed that 
opinionis a different’ thing from scientificknowledge.” 
“Yes, different.’”’ ‘‘ Each of them, then, since it 
has a different power, is related to a different object.” 
“Of necessity.” ‘‘Science, I presume, to that which 
is, to know the condition of that whichis?”’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
“But opinion, we say, opines.” “Yes.” “Does it 
opine the same thing that science knows, and will the 
Thought, p. 47 ‘‘the word 64 may be used in this 
neutral, psychological sense; it may be taken unfavourably 
to denote mere opinion as opposed to knowledge, or favour- 
ably when true opinions and beliefs are set in antithesis to 
the appetites and instincts.” 

4 Plato reaffirms this strongly Jim. 51 ©, where, however, 
vous is used, not émicriun. Of course where distinctions are 
irrelevant Plato may use many of the terms that denote 
mental processes as virtual synonyms. C/. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 47-49. 
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76 avTo; } advvatov; "Advvarov, eon, é€k TOV 
dpodroynpevwv, eltep em ary aAAn Sdvapis mé- 
dure, Suvdpers dé apporepat eorov, Sofa Te Kal 
emoTnpn, GAAn S€ Exarépa, as paper: ex ToUTwy 
5) odk éeyywpel yrwortdv Kat So€acrov tadrov 
elvac. Odxodv ef to Ov yvwordv, aAXo te av 
So€acrév 7% 70 dv ein; “AdAo. “Ap” ody To a 
dv S0€dler; 7 advvarov Kal S0fdcar ro pur) ov; 
éevvder S€. ody 6 Sofalwv emi ti deper thy Sd€av; 

oldv te ad Sdoéalew peév, do€alew dé pndev; 
"ASvvarov. "AAV & ye te So0€dle 6 S0€dlwr; 
Nai. ’AAAd pv py ov ye ody ev TL, GAAa pdev 

/ 


/ \ 4 
' dpOdtar’ av mpocayopevoitro. Ildvu ye. My ovre 


pnv ayvoray e€ avayxns amédopuev, ove S€ yyaou. 
> ~ ” > v ” b} \ A n / 
OpOdis, &dn. Odx dpa dv ovd€ pr dv do€aler, 
Od yap. Otre dpa dyvoia ore yvdots ddfa av 
ein. Ovdx €ouxev. *Ap’ odv éextds tovTwv éotiv 
drepBaivovoa 7 yvaow ocadnveia } ayvo.av 
aoadeia; Ovdderepa. *AX” dpa, Hv 8 ey, 
yrioews pev cor gaiverar S6£a oKxotwdéoTepov, 
> ie \ la < ® 4 ” "E ‘ 
ayvolas d€ davetepov; Kai modu ye, én. vTos 
a A ” bal 
8 duo xKetrar; Nai. Meragfd dpa dv ein 
, / ~ \ oo > ~ Ww 
tovtow ddfa. Kouid9j pev odv. Odxotv edapev 
ev tots mpdobev, <i te davein olov dua ov Te Kal 
* Cf. Symp. 200 z, 201 v. 
> Cf. on 477 c. 
¢ Plato is, of course, aware that this is true only if u» bv be 
taken in the absolute sense. We cannot suppose that he 
himself is puzzled by a fallacy which he ironically attributes 
to the Sophists and to Protagoras (Theaetet. 167 a), and 
ridicules in the Cratylus 188 p and Luthydemus 286c. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 53, 54, As Aristotle ex- 
plicitly puts it, De interpr. 11. 11 70 62 wh dv Bre Sotacrdv ovK 
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knowable and the opinable be identical, or is that 
impossible? ’’ ‘Impossible by our admissions,*”’ he 
said. “If different faculties are naturally related to 
different objects and both opinion and science are 
faculties, but each different from the other, as we 
say—these admissions do not leave place for the 
identity of the knowable and theopinable.®”’ “Then, 
if that which is is knowable, something other than that 
which is would be the opinable.” “‘ Something else.” 
“ Does it opine that which is not,° or is it impossible 
even to opine that which is not? Reflect: Does 
not he who opines bring his opinion to bear upon 
something or shall we reverse ourselves and say that 
it is possible to opine, yet opine nothing?” ‘ That 
is impossible.” ‘“‘ Then he who opines opines some 
one thing?” “Yes.” “But surely that which is not 
could not be designated as some one thing, but most 
rightly as nothing at all.” “Yes.” “‘ To that which is 
not we of necessity assigned nescience, and to that 
which is, knowledge.” “* Rightly,” he said. ‘* Then 
neither that which is nor that which is not is the 
object of opinion.” “‘It seems not.’ “ Then 
opinion would be neither nescience nor knowledge.” 
“So it seems.” “Is it then a faculty outside of 
these, exceeding either knowledge in lucidity or 
ignorance in obscurity?” ‘‘It is neither.” “ But 
do you deem opinion something darker than know- 
ledge but brighter than ignorance ?’’ ‘‘ Much so,” 
he said. ‘‘ And does it lie within the boundaries 
of the two?” ‘“Yes.”’ “ Then opinion would be 
between the two.” ‘‘ Most assuredly.” ‘‘ Were we 
not saying a little while ago? that if anything should 


adbes ciety by re Sbga yap avrod éorw, ox bri Ext GX’ bre 
ovK ort. 4 Cf. 477 a. 
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‘ > , € \ > ~ bal 
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, ° 2A ~ 8 \ ER ae 2 
pevopevov, va €av gavp, Sofacrov adro «lvar & 
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419 tw pot, Pjow, Kal amoxpwécbw 6 yxpnatds, Os 
avTo pev Kaddv kal iSdav twa atvrod KdAdovus 
U c cal tA Y \ A > AY Lf ua 

pydeniav nyetrar ael pev Kata rav’ta WaatTws 
€xovoav, moAAa dé Ta Kada vomiler, exeivos 6 

r 6 , \ i) eye , mv a A 
pirobeduwv Kat ovdauf avexdpevos, av tis ev TO 
Kadov of elvac Kal Sixaov, Kat tradAAa ovTw. 

, A id be ” la ~ ~ 
ToUTwY yap on, @ apiote, PHaopev, TOV TrOAADY 


+S a ” a > ? \ , 
KAOAWY PWV TL EOTL, O OUK alLoKV pov pavnceras; 
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turn up? such that it both is and is not, that sort of 
thing would lie between that which purely and 
absolutely is and that which wholly is not, and that 
the faculty correlated with it would be neither science 
nor nescience, but that which should appear to hold 
a place correspondingly between nescience and 
science.” “Right.” ‘‘ And now there has turned up 
between these two the thing that we call opinion.” 
“ There has.” 

XXII. “‘It would remain, then, as it seems, for us to 
discover that which partakes of both, of to be and 
not to be, and that could not be rightly designated 
either in its exclusive purity; so that, if it shall be 
discovered, we may justly pronounce it to be the 
opinable, thus assigning extremes to extremes and the 
intermediate to the intermediate. Is not that so?” 
“Tt is.” “‘ This much premised, let him tell me, I 
will say, let him answer me, that good ? fellow who 
does not think there is a beautiful in itself or any ° idea 
of beauty in itself always remaining the same and 
unchanged, but who does believe in many beautiful 
things—the lover of spectacles, I mean, who cannot 
endure to hear anybody say that the beautiful is one 
and the just one, and so of other things—and this will 
be our question: My good fellow, is there any one 
of these many fair-and-honourable things that will 

* Cf.477 a-s. This is almost a standardized method with 
Plato. Cf. infra 609 s, Charmides 168 8, Gorgias 496 c, 
supra 436 B, Phileb. 11 p, 66 ©, Laws 896 c. 


> Tronical. Cf. Phaedr. 266 rE. 
® ra does not mean that the theory of Ideas is a novelty 
here or that the terminology is new and strange. It merely 
says that the type of mind that-is absorbed in the concrete 
cannot apprehend any general aspect of things. av7é and 
xara ratrd are the technical designation of the Idea here. 
Cf. my note on Phileb. 64 a, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347. 
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kal tov Sixaiwy, 6 ovK adiKov; Kal TOV dotwy, 
w 
6 ov« avdctov; OvxK, add’ avayKn, edn, Kat ahd 
Baws atta Kal aloypa davfjvar, Kal doa aa 
épwras. Ti Sai; ta moAAa SerAdova Arrov Te 
. ‘ , 
Hicea % SumAdowa daiverar; Ovddev. Kai peydAa 
57) Kal opixpa Kal Koda Kat Bapéa jer) Te wGAAov, 
~ ~ > ig 
& dv djowpev, tadta mpoopnOycerar 7 Tavavtia; 
Otix, adr’ det, &dn, ExaoTov audotépwv eLeTat. 
Ildrepov odv €or paAdov 7 ovK EoTW ExacTOV TY 
~ ~ ” ~ a > 
moAA@v TobTo, 6 av tis PH adTo elvac; Tots ev 
A ” ‘ 
Tais €oTidceow, edn, emaudorepiCovow coke, Kat 
7 ~ ~ “A , 
Crd tdv raidwy aiviypate TH wept Tod edvodxov 
~ a“ a ~ A 
ths Bods mépe THs vuKrepidos, @ Kal ef’ od adrov 
avriy aivirrovrat Badety: Kal yap Tatra emappote- 
pilew, Kai ovr’ elvar ore pr) elvae oddev adtav 
duvatov . maylws vofaat, ovTe auddtepa ove 
> ‘ Ld Ge > - > > rs gy 
ovdérepov. “Eyers odv adrois, hv 8 éeyw, 6 Tt 
/ n~ Ld / Ld td ~ A 
Xpyoer, 7 Smo Onoes KadrrX\iw Oéow tis petakd 
2 Plato consciously uses mere logic to lend the emphasis 
and dignity of absolute metaphysics to his distinction 
between the two types of mind, which is for all practical 
purposes his main point here. If you cannot correctly 
define the beautiful, all your imperfect definitions will be 
refuted by showing that they sometimes describe what is 
ugly. Cf. Hippias Major 289 cand noteon Rep. i.333 5. The 
many concrete objects are this and are not that, and so with 
conscious use of the ambiguity of the copula may be said to 
tumble about between being and not-being. That this is 
the consciously intended meaning may be inferred from the 
fact that in Tim. 37 ©, where Plato must have had in mind 
the conclusions of the Sophist, he still avails himself of this 
ambiguity to suggest an absolute being behind phenomena. 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 55, 56, 60, De Platonis 
Idearum doctrina, pp. 48, 49. * Cf. on 524 a, B. 
* The scholiast (Hermann vi. 34) quotes the riddle in two 


forms. It might run in English— 
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not sometimes appear ugly-and-base*? And of the 
just things, that will not seem unjust? And of the 
pious things, that will not seem impious? ‘‘ No, 
it is inevitable,’ he said, “ that they would appear to 
be both beautiful in a way and ugly, and so with all the 
other things you asked about.” ‘“‘ And again, do 
the many double things» appear any the less halves 
than doubles?’’ ‘None the less.” ‘‘ And likewise 
of the great and the small things, the light and 
the heavy things—will they admit these predicates 
any more than their opposites?”’ ‘* No,” he said, 
“each of them will always hold of, partake of, both.” 
*“ Then is each of these multiples rather than it ts not 
that which one affirms it to be?” ‘‘ They are like 
those jesters who palter with us in a double sense at 
banquets,” he replied, ‘‘ and resemble the children’s 
riddle ° about the eunuch and his hitting of the bat— 
with what and as it sat on what they signify that he 
struck it. For these things too equivocate, and it is 
impossible to conceive firmly ¢ any one of them to be 
or not to be or both or neither.” “‘ Do you know 
what to do with them, then? ”’ said I, “and can you 
find a better place to put them than that midway 


A tale there is, a man yet not a man, 

Seeing, saw not, a bird and not a bird, 
Perching upon a bough and not a bough, 
And hit it—not, with a stone and not a stone. 


The key words of the answer are eunuch, bat, reed, pumice- 
stone. Cf. also Athenaeus 448 ©, 452 ©, Gifford on Euthy- 
demus 300 p. It was used in the Stoic schools of logic, and 
Epicurus is said to have used it to disprove Plato’s statement 
that either the negative or the affirmative of a proposition 
must be true or false. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, p. 348. 

4 Cf. Theaetet. 157 a. 
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odaias te Kai rod 4} elu; odre yp mov arora 
S€orepa jer} Svros mpds Td AAV wr) eloac dar)- 


D cerar, odre davdtepa dvros mds TO aAMOY elvat, 


E 


“AAyPearara, Sy. Edprjxauer dpa, ds ouver, 
Sti TA TY wOAAY TOAAA vsnyra KadOD TE épt 
Kai ray Gav peragd mov Kvdiodetrar rod re 
42) dvtos Kal rod dvros eDuxpurds, Edprpraucer, 
Tlpownodoyrjoauer dé ye, ef re rorodroy daveiy, 
\ 7 \ ~ 
do€acrdy adrd add’ od yreordy Sed» Acye at, 
\ . 

petadd Suvduer rd peragdd mAaryrdv dAcordnevor, 
‘Quodoprjxaner. Tods dpa modAdd ward Bec 
pévous, adrdo S¢ rd Kaddv po) dpdvras yd? GAA 
ex adrd adyovre Suvandvous eEreoPar, ral wo 
Sikaca, adro Se rd Sixarov py}, Kal wmdvra obra, 
Sofalew Prjconey dravra, yeyrdoxew Se dp 
SofiLovow odddv. “Avdyxn, &dy. Ti de ad rods 
adra Exacta Cewpdvous wal del xard radra 
waavtws dvra; dp’ od yeyrdowe add’ od 

» a ~ » 
dogatew; “Avdyry xal radra, Odwody wal dowa- 
Cecbal re wal direty rovrous nev radra dyjooxer, 

\ Cf. Sophist Q54 a eds rhe rod ah Srros enorewdryra, 

> A further thought is developed here, suggested tn 
479 a, w Just as the many particular horses, trees or tables 
shift and change, and are and are not in comparison with 
the unchanging idea of each, so the many opinions of the 
multitude about justice and the good and the beautifil and 
other moral conceptions change, and both are and are not 
in comparison with the unalterable ideas of justice and 
beauty, which the appa more nearly Rpershaney, 
Thus, for the purposes of this contrast, notions, opinions, and 
what English usage would call ideas, fall into the same class 
as material objects. Cf Muthyphro 6 p, Phaedo 78 vn, 
Parmen, 131 p, Gorgias 488 pra ray wordy dpa vducna, 
Laws 715 w rd rovrwr dSixaca, 860 © rots wey rolvur 
moddors ete,, 962 D ra Tay wédewr (Of states) vduuaa, The 
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between existence or essence and the not-to-be? 
For we shall surely not discover a darker region than 
not-being® that they should still more not be, nor a 
brighter than being that they should still more be.” 
“Most true,” he said. ‘‘ We would seem to have 
found, then, that the many conventions ® of the many 
about the fair and honourable and other things are 
tumbled about in the mid-region between that which 
is not and that which is in the true and absolute 
sense.” ‘‘ We have so found it.” “‘ But we agreed 
in advance that, if anything of that sort should be 
discovered, it must be denominated opinable, not 
knowable, the wanderer between being caught by 
the faculty that is betwixt and between.” “‘ We 
did.’ ‘‘ We shall affirm, then, that those who view 
many beautiful things but do not see the beautiful 
itself and are unable to follow another’s guidance @ to 
it, and many just things, but not justice itself, and so 
in all cases—we shall say that such men have opinions 
about all things, but know nothing of the things they 
opine.” ‘‘ Ofnecessity.” ‘‘ And, on the other hand, 
what of those who contemplate the very things them- 
selves in each case, ever remaining the same and 
unchanged—shall we not say that they know and 
do not merely opine?”’ “ That, too, necessarily 
follows.” ‘‘ Shall we not also say that the one 
welcomes to his thought and loves the things subject 
practical truth of this distinction is unaffected by our meta- 
physics. Plato is speaking of what he elsewhere calls the 
eldwda of justice, beauty and the like. Cf. 517 pv, 532 p, 
Theaetet. 150 B, and ‘** The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, i. p. 238. 


¢ Cf. Phaedr. 275 t, Phaedo 81 c, 82. Isocrates uses 
cad déouac in similar contemptuous connotation, v. 82, xiii. 20, 


xv. 30. 
4 Cf. Aristot. Met. 989 a 33 rots érd-youow adrév. ne 
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480 ep ols yrdots €or, exelvous d€ ep ols Sofa; 7, 
od pynpovedopev, OTe pevds Te Kal xpoas KaAdds 
kal 7a Towatra epapiev tovtous ¢ireiv Te Kat 
Deaoba, avto S€ 70 KaAov ovd avéexecBat ws Te 
ov; Meprjycba. M7 obv Tt mAnupeAjooper piro- 
Sd£ous xahobyres avtovs paAdov 7 prooddovs, 
Kal dpa tiv opddpa Xareravodow, av ovTw 
A€ywpev ; Otn, av y’ epol mreiOwvrat, eon 7@ 
yap adn Bet xaAematverv od Oduis. Tovs adro dpa 
exaoTov TO dv aomalouévous piroadgous aad’ od 
gtrAoddfous KAntréov; Ilavramact peév odv. 


* Plato coins a word which means “ lovers of opinion.” 
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to knowledge and the other those to opinion? Do 
we not remember that we said that those loved and 
regarded tones and beautiful colours and the like, 
but they could not endure the notion of the reality 
of the beautiful itself?’’ ‘‘ We do remember.” 
“Shall we then offend their ears if we call them 
doxophilists * rather than philosophers and will they 
be very angry if we sospeak?” “‘ Not if they heed 
my counsel,” he said, “ for to be angry with truth is 
not lawful.’’ ‘* Then to those who in each and every 
kind welcome the true being, lovers of wisdom and 
not lovers of opinion? is the name we must give.” 
** By all means.” 


> Isoc. xv. 271 is conceivably an answer to this. 
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